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3-Ply Veneered Panels 


made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. 


By skilled mechanics and the most modern machinery built for this purpose. 


Does Not Shrink, Check or Warp . 


Made one or two sides clear. Write for samples and prices. Can be used to good advantage for following purposes: 


f One Stile Clear - _ Two Sides Clear 





























Panel Wainscoting for Dining Rooms and Vestibules, Backs Door Panels, Office Partitions, Store and Office Fixtures as 
for China Closets and Buffets, Paneling for Stair Work, of all descriptions. Indispensable for. retail planing mill 

Backing for Mirror Doors, a substitute for plaster. work. 7 IN 

Weed L b C d, Calif : 
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eed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. || | ' 
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Manufacturers of the Weed Wedge Dowel Doors. Weed and Quality are synonymous. = 
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One Way in Which Everyone Can 
Help to Win the War 


Urgent appeals are being made by the United States 
Food Administration for increased conservation of cer- 
tain food staples, in order that our soldiers abroad, as 
well as the fighting forces of our Allies, may be ade- 
quately supplied. This appeal comes straight home to 
every American, and the way in which it is met becomes 
an infallible test of loyalty. Eating is a strictly per- 
sonal affair, hence the responsibility of food saving can 
not be sidestepped by anyone, from the least to the 
greatest. The man or woman who shouts for the flag, 
stands up when the national anthem is played, and talks 
loudly about winning the war, yet in his or her own 
home, or in public eating places, disregards or evades 
the recommendations of the Food Administration is in- 
dulging in camouflage of the most shallow character. 
Happily the exigencies of the food situation do not, for 
the present at least, call for any real deprivation or 
hardship, but merely a readjustment of menus, to the 
end that the foods of which we have an abundance may 
be properly utilized and a corresponding saving be made 
in those that are specially needed to feed our soldiers 
and to supply our Allies, so that they can continue effi- 
ciently to fight the common enemy. 

The new regulations of the Food Administration, is- 
Sued this week, call for two wheatless days a week 
(Mondays and Wednesdays) instead of one, and_one 
Wheatless meal a day on each of the other five days. 
Tuesday, as heretofore, is to be observed as meatless 

y, and in addition one meatless meal on each of the 
other six days of the week is asked for. Saturday is 
porkless day. While the increased restrictions primarily 
are intended to govern public eating places, it is hoped 
that in spirit if not to the letter they also will be ob- 
Served in homes. 

Everyone who wants to see the war brought to a speedy 


and victorious conclusion is invited to join the Wheat 
Savers’ League. The sole requirement for becoming a 
member is to make an agreement with yourself that you 
will save a bushel of wheat between now and next har- 
vest. The simplest way to accomplish this is by the 
faithful observance of wheatless days and wheatless 
meals. The purpose of the league is to help save the 
90,000,000 bushels of wheat that are needed, over and 
above our normal export, to supply our armies and those 
of our Allies and to take care of the starving civilian 
populations of the war devastated areas of France and 
Belgium. Membership in the league involves no pay- 
ment of dues; there is no card to sign, nor insignia of 
any sort to display. Its reward is in the pride and sat- 
isfaction that come from making a definite personal 
contribution, even at the cost of some sacrifice, to the 
military strength and efficiency of our fighting forces 
and those of our Allies. 

Not less important than wheat is the saving of meat, 
particularly of beef and pork. If we expect our boys 
to ‘‘bring home the bacon’’ we must learn to do with- 
out bacon at home, for military authorities. say that it 
is one of the most valuable foods for soldiers. We must 
produce, and save, greater quantities of this product than 
ever before. 

With men, money and food we shall win the war. 
Many are barred from military service, others are un- 
able to do much in a financial way, but every man, 
woman and child can join Uncle Sam’s food reserves, 
and thereby back up the boys at the front and have a 
part in the ultimate victory. 





Reasonable Aspects Evident in Fuel 
Restriction Order 


The later and more detailed interpretation of the fuel 
restriction order as applying to lumber manufacturing 
and woodworking institutions appears on pages 77-78. 

Government orders in general are exempt from the re- 
striction, in whatever line of industry. The general pro- 
vision also is to the effect that only those portions of a 
plant may be operated that are engaged exclusively on 
Government work. In the case of lumber, however, and 
particularly of material for ships and airplanes, the en- 
tire log must be manufactured into sawed product, even 
tho but a portion (and in airplane spruce a minor por- 
tion) be of the quality desired for Government use. The 
rulings do not specifically recognize this, but indirectly 
take care of it by permitting sawmills to run if the prod- 
uct is piled in their own yards and not shipped on other 
than Government orders, Reworking industries may op- 
erate only to the extent of producing mill waste sufficient 
to keep their plants from freezing or to supply their com- 
munities with accustomed fuel. 

It is becoming more apparent that the purpose is not 
merely to conserve fuel. <A general restriction of produc- 
tion to lessen transportation demands is also apparently 
desired, and the ruling should be interpreted in that light. 


Directing the Workmen’s Wage into 
Proper Channels 


The Engineering News-Record has the following to say 
in a recent issue regarding the use of labor saving 
machinery in Government construction work: 


The wonderful speed being made in the construction of 
wooden buildings for army camps is due in no small degree 
to the portable sawmill, the development of which has been 
largely brought about thru the growth of reinforced-concrete 
construction. Contractors engaged on concrete building work 
soon discovered that these little power-driven saws were most 
effective labor savers in form construction. Big reinforced- 
concrete structures often require the framing of more than 
a million feet of lumber, which can be done far more quickly 
and cheaply by one or two of these little mills than by hand. 
This development has paved the way for the quick execution, 
in the face of a severe labor shortage, of the greatest frame 
building operations ever undertaken—the encampments for 
regular land and naval forces, and the sixteen cantonments 
for the national army. At each of these locations batteries 
of these busy little saws are framing daily half a million feet 
or more of lumber so accurately that the pieces go together 
without further fitting like a set of children’s building blocks. 
The contractors and manufacturers who developed tbis useful 
tool deserve the thanks of the country, 


This is all very true and very interésting. The fact 
remains, however, that the rules of union labor have hith- 
erto stood in the way of that sort of thing. It has been 
only a year or two since a contractor who was equally 
interested in getting quick work done in the building of 
factory buildings for the manufacture of munitions and 
supplies for the nations that are now our allies endeavored 
to do certain framing work on timber, and particularly 
those for the roof trusses, by the use of power driven 


saws on the job. The job, however, was promptly tied up 
and the contractor had to pay a substantial fine to the 
local union for his temerity.” The particular instance 
referred to happened in Chicago, but undoubtedly dupli- 
cates of it have occurred in many other places, 

_ This attitude of labor adds to the cost of construction 
in many ways. As another illustration, there are now 
machines available that can do all the operations of fin- 
ishing woodwork except, perhaps, the final finishing coat 
as a shop process before the work is installed. It would 
be possible for ceiling and wainscoting and all kinds of 
interior trim to be put in place with most of the finishing 
work already done, requiring perhaps only a final rubbing 
and coat of varnish. This would be a real economy, a 
replacement of hand labor by machine labor, but union 
rules do not permit it. 

Possibly after the war we may be able to look at some 
of these things in a new light and be able to see the impor- 
tance of producing a given result in the most economical 
way in order that we may compete properly with the other 
nations of the world. 
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The “Frightful Wastes” of Lumber 
Manufacture 


In a recent address before the Detroit Association of 
Credit Men Norval A. Hawkins, general sales manager 
of the Ford Motor Co., discussed industrial wastes and 
devoted a large share of attention to the wastes in 
the lumber industry, altho in other parts of his address 
he pointed out wastes of consumption and of distribu- 
tion, stating that by far the greatest waste is in the 
distribution field. Incidentally, he made in this connec- 
tion sume siatements that are of interest in connection 
with the present tuel shortage, mentioning the waste 
of power transmission thruout the factory, the reduc- 
tion of boiler etliciency by scale from one-eighth to one- 
quarter, and the use in improperly designed steam en- 
gines of steam that develops only 10 percent of the 
initial energy of the coal burden under the boilers. 

lt is in what he had to say in connection with the 
lumber industry that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 18 
here interested. His remarks upon this subject are as 
follows: 

In forests and wood products we find an enormous waste. 
Forests bave been wantonly destroyed with no regard for 
the future of forest growth or of the preservation of the 
soil. Aside from the wholesale cutting of timber, a loss of 
fully 25 percent is sustained by careless and ignorant cutting, 
by destruction of young growth, and by use of immature trees 
for lumber, 

Louis Margolin estimates that “about 50 percent of the 
timber is wasted in milling, some of the items of loss being 
bark, 13 percent; slabs, ¥Y percent; carelessness, 4 percent; 
necessities of standard lengths, 2 percent.” 

In addition to these lusses come even greater ones in the 
lack of intelligent utilization of wood products, The science 
of seasoning woods and of the use of preservatives is not 
applied extensively. Again the lack of proper manufacture 
or of adaptation to use is responsible for the loss of hundreds 
of millions of feet of lumber, while the use of wood for cheap 
furniture made by automatic machinery and merely stuck 
together is one of the must shameful wastes, since it falls 
niust heavily on the poor who purchase it. 

Finally, there is the waste of by-products, such as tar, 
turpentine and wood alcohol. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, the loss in the 
utilization of wood products far exceeds the amount which is 
utilized. 

Add to the losses about $150,000,000 annually from forest 
fires and the value of more than twenty-five billion feet of 
timber which might be saved if proper care were given, and 
the total positive and negative losses reach the enormous 
sum of more than $3,000,000,000 annually. 

The price of lumber soars, while only 35 percent of the 
tree is used in any useful way, and but 15 percent becomes 
finished lumber, ‘Think of it—65 percent of every tree felled 
is utterly wasted, thrown away. 

We have no quarrel with the facts as here stated, but 
the inference of the last paragraph that a 65 percent 
waste of the contents of the tree is responsible for the 
soaring prices of lumber is a somewhat unfortunate 
one to be given publicity in the bulletin of a retail 
lumber dealers’ association that is the source from 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN quotes this address. 
Furthermore, the facts themselves become somewhat 
less sensational when one learns from the analysis of 
this waste in a thoro report by Arthur D. Little that 
the following items are included, stated in percentages 
of the total volume of the tree: Tops 22.33, sawdust 
and shavings, 17.62, stump and larger woods, 7.09—total, 
47.04 percent. 

Only about 18 percent of the total volume of the tree 
is wasted in the form of slabs, edgings, and trimmings, 
and it is only some minor portion of this waste which 
might perhaps be utilized by more painstaking (and 
therefore more costly) methods of manufacture. 

Of the tree tops left in the woods only about one-half 
of their estimated volume is in the form of wood of 
sufficient size to be utilized for pulp or cord wood. 
The balance consists of the leaves, branches smaller 
than three inches in size, and unsound wood. 

With the utilization of waste in the lumber industry, 
if the entire 65 percent waste is being considered, it 
means the utilization of bark, small twigs, needles, 
sawdust and the small pieces of wood that must be 
produced in considerable quantities in giving to a eir- 
cular log the -form of square pieces of commercial 
product. It means the manufacture of pulpwood or 
paper, necessitating an investment several times the 
cost of an ordinary sawmill plant, and it means for 
the coarser material wood distillation, requiring also 
expensive equipment. Compared with the manufacture 
of lumber, the technical processes in these two indus- 
tries are delicate and complicated. One southern paper 
mill operating on pine mill waste is now operating at 
a profit, but it has spent something like $2,000,000 in 
research and development in order to learn how to do 
this, beginning with the highest development of the 
paper maker’s art under northern conditions and with 
northern woods. Some similarly expensive develop- 
ment work has been done in the distillation field. The 
‘*soaring price’’ of lumber has never soared sufficiently 
high to supply the lumber manufacturer a capital ade- 
quate to develop these methods for utilizing his waste, 
and they have not proved sufficiently attractive to 
draw other investment capital in any considerable de- 
gree. 

There are many things that are crude about the lum- 
ber industry. Unit costs of production, standardized 
methods of operation, and cost accounting systems re- 
main largely for the future to develop, but many of 
the people who talk about the ‘‘frightful wastes of 
timber’’ in lumber manufacture merely echo the state- 


ments of scientific men who themselves realize that 
while these wastes are of the volume of the tree they are 
not in any large degree wastes of lumber manufacture, 
because wastes of material which it is unpractical to 
utilize for jumber or for any of its products without a 
cost of salvage and of production beyond the value 
of the product with no allowance tor the raw material— 
the waste that is to be ‘‘saved.’’ 

And no saving of wood or bark or leaves or stumps 
which does not mean also a saving of dollars can in the 
nature of things be expected. ‘Tne time is undoubtedly 
coming when these now useless by-products of lumber 
manutacture will be utilized as thoroly as what were 
formerly the wastes of the slaughter-house. It does 
not help materially in that direction, however, to lay 
at the feet of the lumber manutacturer the blame tor 
conditions entirely beyond his power to control. 

‘these auxiliary industries, however, will be estab- 
lished many years betore they have any important in- 
fluences upon the cost of lumber. They will have to 
learn to creep, and then walk, before they are strong 
enough to carry any portion of the stumpage burden. 





Interest the Women to Get Repair and 
Improvement Jobs Started 


During 1917 some retailers experienced a good demand 
from normal sources and some will be in the same posi- 
tion at the end of 1918, but, speaking broadly, the rank 
and file of the retail trade will not experience the usual 
demand from normal sources this year. The realization 
of this is almost universal and this is a topic that has 
been carefully discussed at practically every retail con- 
vention held this winter. Emphasis has been placed on 
the necessity for the retail lumberman to concentrate his 
sales efforts on repair and improvement jobs as a solu- 
tion. Of course, the stimulation of building and loan 
associations and of farm building will play a big part, 
but unfortunately not all retail yards have farm trade, 
and returns from building and loan associations will not 
be coming in in full force during 1918, tho there will be 
some stimulation of building activity from this source. 

So there remains the stimulation of repairs and im- 
provements. More or less of this work is undertaken 
every year, but, except in rare cases, orders from this 
source come to the retailer unsolicited. For all prac- 
ticat purposes this may be considered a virgin field and 
consequently the retailer’s first undertaking should be a 
consideration of the best manner of soliciting business 
of this character and the people that should be solicited. 
There is more than a hint as to the proper people to ap- 
proach in a report of a British governmental committee 
upon things that should be done when the after-war 
housing project of that Government is undertaken. This 
report says that women should be consulted in designing 
built-in cupboards, stairways ‘‘and for the perfection 
of all possible devices that will decrease the burden 
of housework.’’ 

It is the women who should be appealed to to start 
repair jobs or remodeling jobs. It will not be a dif- 
ficult job for most retail lumbermen to sit down and 
recall how frequently their wives have been instrumental 
in having this or that little repair or improvement made 
—and the wives of men in other lines of business act 
along the same lines. It is the lady of the house who 
decides whether a new carpet or rug is to be pur- 
chased—and right here is an idea for the retailer. A 
good hardwood floor does not cost any more and prob- 
ably not so much as a good carpet. Yet there are few 
women who really know this. It is up to the retailer 
to see that they obtain this knowledge. An advertising 
campaign is to be started along this line in Chicago this 
spring, tho in this case the cost is to be borne by the 
manutacturer of a particular brand of oak flooring. 

In practically every community today there are organi- 
zations of women, not infrequently devoting the major 
part of their meetings these days to working for the 
Red Cross. It might prove very well worth while for 
the retailer to inspect the quarters in which a club 
meets and donate enough lumber to floor it with hard- 
wood, provided this seemed advisable. The retailer very 
probably would be asked to address the club or could ar- 
range to do so and in the course of the remarks it would 
be easy to throw in something about the saving in work 
required to keep a hardwood floor clean when compared 
with work necessary to keep a carpet looking nice, how 
the two compare in price, and to speak of a number of 
things that might be built at the same time. The house 
cleaning season will soon be at hand and the dread of 
this spell of cleaning will make the women especially 
open to suggestions. Think what a thoro discussion 
hardwood floors would get while the ladies sewed on 
surgical shirts or made Red Cross dressings! 

Get the women started in making repairs and improve- 
ments and it will be surprising to see how large the 
business obtained from this source will be. In starting 
out after business of a new character, new methods and 
new people must be appealed to. In this case the women 
should not be forgotten; they are the ones who, in the 
majority of cases, put the stamp of approval. upon a 
proposed repair or improvement to the home. 





The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber in mis- 
cellaneous quantities on Schedule 1654, to be delivered 
at the Norfolk navy yard, as follows: Pine, white, air- 
dry, 2 selects; pine, white, common, No. 1; pine, white, 
C select. 


——. 


Patriotism of Coast Woods Workers 
Grows Increasingly Strong 


Reports from the lumbering and logging districts of 
the north Pacific coast indicate that the formation 
among the mill and camp workers of that section of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen is resulting 
in splendid team work by these men in their patriotic 
effort to help the country in its war for the preservation 
of democracy. To Col. Brice P. Disque, who has charge 
of the spruce airéraft lumber production in Washing. 
ton and Oregon, without doubt belongs the credit for 
originating the idea of banding the workers together 
in one loyal organization that would serve to impress 
upon them the importance to their Government and 
country of the work they are doing in the woods, in 
helping get out the much needed spruce. 

The mill and woods workers in Washington and Ore- 
gon have practically to a man joined the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen. In the Coos Bay district 
of Oregon there is a 100 percent organization. Only five 
men out of a total of 3,100 in Coos County refused to 
join, and in each instance they were discharged at the 
request of the other workmen. 

Membership in the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen gives the possessor a feeling that he is 
doing just as efficient work in the war as do the men 
in the training camps, because the airplane spruce lum- 
ber must be gotten out. It puts the worker on his honor 
and makes him feel that he is a patriotic American 
citizen, with the result that sabotage and all kinds of 
interference with spruce production are being elimi- 
nated. In joining, the worker swears away no per- 
sonal right, but the moral obligation is very strong, 
He pledges himself to stick by the Government in its 
hour of need, to get out spruce lumber, to put down 
sedition, and from all reports the members of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen are doing it. 
At the same time it should be stated that the operators 
are doing everything possible to improve conditions in 
the camps and give the worker all the care and comfort 
that are so absolutely necessary. 





Lumbermen and Labor a Unit in 
Furthering a War Measure 


That the suggestion made by Secretary J. R. Moore- 
head at the annual convention of the Southwestern Lum- 
hermen’s Association in Kansas City last week that 
business men generally and lumbermen especially could 
be of vital assistance in the winning of the war by 
offering their personal services to the farmers in their 
respective neighborhoods at harvest time and other sea- 
sons of labor shortage has touched a responsive chord 
may be judged by the action of the carpenters of Kansas 
City. In line with Mr. Moorehead’s suggestion 1,400 
members of Carpenters’ Union No. 61 of Kansas City have 
voted to surrender any work they may have on hand at 
harvest time and help gather the crops if their aid is 
needed for that purpose. A similar resolution is under 
consideration by the Labor Council and the Building 
Trades Council of organized labor in Kansas City. 

At the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association at Winnipeg last week the following 
suggestion was made by Vice President William Thorn, 
of Winnipeg: 

‘Tf every man does his duty toward himself and coun- 
try I am sure we need not worry about what this year 
will bring forth. We must remember that we ean not 
afford to be selfish. Talk is cheap, but results count. 
As a suggestion, the Allies’ supply of foodstuffs is short. 
Therefore, it behooves us to see that as large an acreage 
as possible is put in this spring. Labor is short; there- 
fore, let us close our yards, say, three half-days a week 
during seeding time, and get out and help. Twelve hun- 
dred yards closed three half-days a week during seeding 
time would mean at least 6,750 full days’ labor donated 
by the retail dealers to western Canada to help win the 
war.’? 

This indicates that this spirit of patriotic personal 
helpfulness is confined to no single section but that lumber: 
men and those in allied trades everywhere feel the impulse 
of this spirit and are determined to make heavy personal 
sacrifices if necessary in order that there may be no 
shortage of food crops because of inability of the farmers 
to secure the necessary labor. 

‘*Grab a hoe and hoe your own row’’ is going to become 
the slogan of the lumbermen, and as noted in the action 
of the Kansas City carpenters, of the artisans in wood, 
the movement inaugurated in Kansas City without doubt 
will spread from shore to shore until the whole country 
is permeated with this determination to see the thing 
thru and to see that there is no diminution of the neces 
sary food supply. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratulates again the 
members of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
for the splendid manner in which they responded to the 
suggestion of their secretary and also extends congratu- 
lations to the carpenters of Kansas City who are leading 
a similar movement and to the officers and members of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Canada who 
purpose to close their yards at certain times if 1ccessary 
to meet the farm labor emergency. 

It is a great movement worthy of the great industry 
that has fathered it. 
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: QUERY AND COMMENT 


ARE WOODEN SHIPS A FAILURE? 


I read in the New York Times of today (Dec. 28) the 
following : 

“Wooden Ship Plan Called a Failure. 

“Doomed by Inability of Producers to Supply Enough Pine, 
Says Bowles. 

“Favors Fabricated Ships. 

“Admiral Says Energies Expended on Wooden Ships Should 
Be Turned into That Channel.” 


I regret to say that if I do agree, to a certain extent, with 
the statement made just above, I do not agree with the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Bowles, and this for the reasons I 
will explain below: 

As a problem well stated is already half solved, it seems 
to me that it would be interesting to know how wooden ships 
are now manufactured. What is wrong and why? And how 
can it be improved? 

I claim that: 

(1) Manufacturing methods are very poor, because primi- 
tive—and therefore (2) the cost of manufacturing is ex- 
tremely high and (3) the output very low. (4) The delays 
are necessarily great, and finally (5) (this is very important), 
the strength of the wooden ships is very questionable, and 
not because they are made of wood but for the reason that a 
good idea has been poorly applied. 

All these evils are to be attributed to the sad fact that 
there is a lack of knowledge on the part of some people of 
how to attack problems which are only a little different from 
current problems that they have been previously confronted 
with; and the results are that we have to read the state- 
ment of Admiral Bowles cited above. 

I do not doubt for a moment that in using ordinary rules 
of construction, general technical knowledge and some ‘‘horse- 
sense” the problem of building wooden ships could be solved 
very easily and splendidly. Score of wooden ships could be 
built as easily, for instance, as telephones. But, I am sorry 
to say, some men believe that the using of ‘“horse-sense”’ is 
only a matter of export and not of import, altho the splendid 
expression ‘‘horse-sense’”’ has been invented in America. 

Methods used in the ship building industries are the same 
that were used a thousand years ago, The ship builders 
made no difficulty in admitting that their working methods 
are very primitive; in fact, in different ship yards that I 
have visited I saw that the bending of wood is by hand with 
the help of clamps. This system requires a large number of 
men to perform the bending of a timber even of slight dimen- 
sions. Labor is expensive and rare. 

The steaming of wood is done in boxes which are very 
rimitive. They consist of a wooden box in which wood to 
e bended is piled up one piece on top of another. A pipe 
brings the steam in one part of the wooden box (usually the 
middle of the box). The disadvantages of this system are 
obvious. The piece of wood which receives 
the stream of steam first is steamed more 
than the piece of wood which is located 
on the opposite side of the box from the 
steam entrance. Second, the part of the 
wood which receives the steam direct has 
a larger degree of moisture than all other 
parts of the same timber; in other words, 
one part of a given timber is more steamed 
than other parts of the same timber. The 
results are that the stress in every fiber 
of the wood is not the same everywhere 
and the final results are that we obtain an 
increased percent of breakage when we 
bend or twist the timbers. 

Concerning my claim about the strength 
of wooden ships, Fig. 1 shows a rib of a 
wooden ship. The knee (B) is obtained in 
two different manners and namely: (1) By 
cutting trees near the root; or (2) by saw- 
ing out the knee (B) from large trees. 

The disadvantages are the following: 

When using roots of trees the knees con- 
tain a lot Of knots and in some parts the 
wood is unsound; we can call this wood 
“crippled wood.” ] 

To make the roots useful for construction | 
of ships skilled labor is absolutely neces- | 
sary. If we use the second ‘system (this 
means when we saw out the knees from 
heavy timber) we obtain cross-grained pieces 
(it can’t be done otherwise). The strength 
of cross-grained wood is slight. In both 



































cases the knees are very short, and this 
does not make for increased strength in 
the rib A, B, C. 




















FIG. 1—SECTION OF RIB. B—KNEE 


As the rib A, B, C is a construction piece which has to 
support all the main forces the knee (B) represents therefore 
4 very dangerous part of the ship. It would not be neces- 
sary for a German torpedo to sink the ship; the collision of 
two ships, or, in other words, a relatively small force (a 
shock), is capable of disabling the ship and sending it to the 
bottom in a very short time. (It is not necessary that all 
knees [B] be split at a time; it is sufficient that only some of 
them split in order to produce a catastrophe.) 

The second manner of obtaining knees by means of saw- 
ing them out from heavy trees is extremely expensive, and 
this is because waste is enormous. Besides this, as large 
trees are not very easy to obtain the delay in the manufac- 
turing of ships is considerable. One would not be surprised 
to hear that the building of ships has been delayed for a con- 
siderable time solely for the reason that the ship builders 
did not have knees at their disposal. 

It is sufficient for an engineer to be acquainted with the 
building of bridges or simply to know the theories of strength 
of materials, to have some general practice in construction 

roblems, and, finally, to be willing to use “horse-sense, 

uch a man is able to see that in the building of ships there 
lots of time wasted on account of bad working methods. 
will cite one instance: I saw lately about fifteen men 
work three hours to twist a wooden timber about 6x8-inches 
in order to give an angle of 90 degrees in one direction, 
and about 10 of 15 degrees in another direction. The form 
80 obtained by the wooden timber has become, of course, 80 
complicated that the strength of the wood did not certainly 
gain from this. It was easy to see that the pieces of wood 
80 obtained are not essential and they could easily be re- 
Placed by two other pieces which will give the same result. 

I saw that the use of iron has been avoided as much as 
Possible in the building of the skeleton of the ship. To my 
mind a small percent of iron (angle iron, channels, flat iron 
ete.) could be used advantageously -in many cases because 
this would have permitted doing away with the using of com- 
Plicated and heavy pieces of wood, which requires a large 
amount of labor. 

Several months ago I read in the newspapers that there is 
4 shortage of ships and the Government contemplates build- 
ng as many ships as possible, some of wood. As I invented 
4 steam-box, a bending-machine as well as other devices for 

€ purpose of bending wood, I thought that it would be a 
800d idea to apply my system to the building of submarine 
chasers, 1 built an experimental machine and a steam-box 
and succeeded in bending six rips at one time. I have been 
Congratulated by those who financed the experiments and saw 

€ results obtained. The Government stopped the building 
of submarine chasers, I thought perhaps it would be pos- 
I le to use the same system for the building of wooden ships. 
made experiments, and have bent heavy timbers of red oak 


5x12 inches by about 14 feet long. Lengths and widths 
make no difference as far as the question of bending is con- 
cerned. I tried also to bend two pieces at a time (5x12— 
14 feet) and have succeeded also. I did not try to bend 
heavier timber because the machines and the box that I had 
at my disposal were not strong enough for the purpose. 
When I conceived the idea of building wooden ships by 
means of bended wood I communicated same to some of my 
friends as well as to a very prominent ship builder, naval 
architects and to an insurance company. rom my conver- 
sation with them I understood that the idea is sound and 
practical. Further investigation in this way showed me that 
































KIG. 2—HOW RIBS ARE TAKEN FROM A LARGHD TREE 


a ship has already been built some years ago from bended 
wood and the results have been satisfactory (this informa- 
tion has been given to me by a governmental institution). 
Again, I have been informed that another engineer has also 
proposed to the Government the building of ships with bended 
wood. If I can not claim to be the first one to have con- 
ceived this system I am nevertheless very happy to see tnat 
others also found this system practical. On the other hand, 
I can claim the privilege of having a system by means of 
which it is possible to bend wood not by hand by means 
of clamps, which is very primitive, slow and expensive, but 
by using a special bending machine and special mechanical 
devices which will produce standardized results. 

My system has been ready about eight months and I am 
unable to make use of it. Why? There are diiferent rea- 
sons. I will enumerate two of them. When I say to a manu- 
facturer my system will cut down the expenses at least 50 
percent, he agrees with me, but he answers, ‘What's the 
use? The Government pays me all my expenses plus a cer- 
tain percentage as profit. I have therefore no interest to 
seek any trouble and to risk something.” 

Secondly, I have not been able until now to come in touch 
with a responsible Government official who is able and will- 
ing to spend half an hour to go into the matter, to see what 
I have done, and what could be done in order to obtain the 
best results and who would have the authority, good will 
— will power to go ahead if it is evident to him that I am 
right. 

What are the results that in my opinion can be obtained? 
They are numerous and extremely important. Here are 
some of the advantages that we can obtain: We can re- 
place skilled labor by unskilled labor and very expensive 
wooden parts can be replaced by standardized and cheap 
ones. We will be able to make use of trees of even smaller 
diameters and not be obliged to use only trees of very heavy 
diameter. We will cut out from the con- 
struction any part which is_ uselessly 
twisted and bent to a complicated form. 
We can use now and then iron pieces as 
junctions ete, 

By according a little more time than I 
have been able to do at present for the pur- 
pose of studying the actual methods of con- 
struction it would be possible to find out 
how to cut down enormously the time re- 
quired. The cost of the building will there- 
fore automatically sink down. I am willing 
to answer every objection that would be 
made to my proposition, but only in case 
this would be an open discussion; because 
I do not want to risk that my proposition 
should be rejected by “ear whispering meth- 
ods” or by “authority” who are “better 
known” than I am.—Freperic Meron, New 
York City. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some 
months ago had a considerable contribu- 
tion from this writer upon his system of 
wood bending. It was not possible at 
that time to describe it in print because 
of pending patent applications, but it 
appeared entirely sensible and practical 
upon examination of the drawings in 
process. The writer is a Belgian engi- 
neer in both the mechanical and electrical 
fields and has also devoted a great deal 
of study to efficiency engineering prob- 
lems. 












































FIG. 3—SUGGESTED — OF FORMING BEND IN 


It should be said in explanation that what is usually 
known as a ‘‘knee’’ in ship building is a bracketlike 
piece that fits beneath the corner formed by the june 
tion of the cross beam with the rib at the sides of the 
ship. The puypose of this knee is to strengthen the 
joint. The bent portion of the rib of a ship is usually 
distinguished in the older vocabulary of shipwrighting 
as a foot hook, Usually the curve from the floor to the 
vertical portion of the rib is a gradual one in a wooden 
vessel; but the large wooden freight carrying vessels of 
modern design have a nearly square section with approx- 
imately straight sides and level floor, so that the bend 


in the rib is more nearly a right angle, as shown by the 
sketches that have been prepared from the author’s pen- 
cil drawings. 

The use of bent wood in place of natural crooks is 
even older than is suggested by the present contribution. 
In Patrick Matthew’s ‘‘Naval Timber,’’ published in 
1831, the following language occurs: 


The ribs or compass timbers in great public building estab- 
lishment are sometimes bent by machinery after being soft- 
ened by steam or hot liquids, and for this purpose the clean- 
est, straightest wood is —— We, however, do not be- 
lieve that pieces of great diameter bent artificially can have 
equal strength and resilience, as when grown bent the fiber 
must in some degree be crippled. We admit thut timbers 
and frames may be built of separate bended pieces. of no 
great thickness and have all the strength and resilience of 
natural bend: the strongest and most elastic mode of form- 
ing vessels would be to compose them of different layers of 
plank over each other in diagonal fashion, or at an angle 60 
degrees, but the labor and inconveniency of these modes would 
be great. 

The following footnote also attends this: 


We are not in possession of sufficient facts to judge of the 
effect to hasten or deter decay occasioned by the timber hav- 
ing been softened in hot liquids of 212 degrees or upwards 
and not raised so high as to generate pyroligneous acid; but 
we think it must impair the elasticity. 

There is considerable information on the point at the 
present time and while the strength and elasticity of 
most woods are affected in some degree by steaming and 
bending the forms thus produced are much stronger 
than if they were band sawed out to pattern from 
straight grained wood with the resulting cross grain in 
the bend. 


_ The AMERICAN ,LUMBERMAN believes that careful atten- 
tion should be paid in the designing of “wooden vessels 
to the possibilities of using laminated bent wood con- 


struction for the framing along the general lines as sug- 
gested.—EDITor. | 





WANTS SAWDUST 


We recently undertook to sell some sawdust and, in dig- 
ging up a customer, found one that would take a good deal 
more than we were able to deliver. We would like to get in 
touch with some firms that have sawdust for sale.-—INQuIRY 
No. 112, 

[The above inquiry comes from a Chicago company. 
The name will be furnished to any producers of saw- 


dust desiring to market their product in this market.— 
EDITOR. | 





WHAT IS MEANT BY COUNTRY PINE? 


I have not seen a copy of the specification referred to where 
the term “country pine” is used. 

Specification 89P7C dated July 2, 1917, of the Navy De- 
partment is entitled “New England Country White Pine.” 
If the specification referred to was issued by the Navy De- 
partment it is assumed white pine is meant. I am, however, 
sending a copy of your letter and my reply to Washington 
for further attention.—O. M. ButLer, Asst. Director, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 





Your inquiry of January 25 as to what is meant by “coun- 
try pine” has come to me for attention, 

I do not know of an American or foreign species of pine to 
which “country pine” is properly or definitely applied as a 
common name, On two occasions, however—one in eastern 
North Carolina and another in western Maryland—I heard 
back-country farmers apply this term to a scattered inferior 
growth of shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata) and to a similar 
stand of pitch pine (Pinus rigida). Questioned as to whether 
this term was really a he common name for these pines, 
the North Carolina farmer explained, “Hit’s jest a no ‘count 
growth of pine thet follers fust-class timber thet’s done bin 
cut,” and the Maryland man said, ‘We call it country pine 
‘cause it sorta grows up hit-er-miss an’ haint much good,” 

Of course, the Government official who specified “country 
pine” may have had definitely in mind some particular species 
or grade of pine, but my opinion is that he meant to call 
for an ordinary grade of pine lumber. ‘ 

Similar perplexing name-like phrases are “forest oak,” and 
“forest pine,”’ which obviously refer only to well developed 
forms of timber trees.—-Groroe B. Supwortu, Dendrologist, 
U. 8S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C, 





In your “Query & Comment” page, Jan. 12, 1918, Inquiry 
78 asks what is “country pine.” In answer will say that in 
New England it is a very common name for white pine (or 
Pinus strobus), without doubt a local name only, but one 
that is understood by timbermen and customers alike in this 
country. May I add that this same sapling white pine, all 
knots and nearly all sap, cut from trees 20 to 40 years old, 
forms a large percent of the box timber and outside finish 
used in house building in New England and that it has no 
equal in any wood that grows anywhere for these uses? In 
fact, for all round purposes white pine, young or old, is the 
peer of any wood on earth. No substitute can take its 
place. Let all hands praise “country pine’ or white pine.— 
WILLIAM W. Brown, Erving, Mass. 

[The discussion was started by a Chicago planing 
mill concern which was figuring out an order for mak- 
ing drawers for cabinets where the term ‘‘ country pine’’ 
was specified on the drawings as the material for the 
frames. ‘The above letters are all very interesting. Mr. 
Sudworth is the leading authority on pine woods of the 
United States and author of a check list of scientific and 
common names of woods that is widely used as a refer- 
ence authority. The writer of the last communication, 
Mr. Brown, is connected with W. W. Woodward, lumber 
dealer of Athol, Mass. 

The only other comment that appears to be called for 
by the incident is so obvious as hardly to need stating. 
A Government which commands the: services of such 
wood experts as Dr. Sudworth should make some use of 
their knowledge in the framing of specifications for the 
purchase or use of wood.—Eprror. | 





ANOTHER HEMLOCK MANUFACTURER WEIGHS 
CARS 


We note on page 29 of your issue of Jan. 19 inquiry No. 
56. We are large hemlock manufacturers and weigh our own 
cars, listing freight with weight etc, on the invoices. We 
shall be very glad to have the name of the party who is in- 
terested in receiving hemlock shipments in this manner.-— 
Forest LumsBer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. : 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to publish 
the addresses of any other manufacturers of hemlock that 
follow this practice and which seems to meet with some 
favor in the buying trade.—EbI1Tor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


There is no denying that the volume of business has 
been considerably restricted because of the forced holi- 
days, and this condition is reflected in a growing reluc- 
tance in some lines of industry to take orders from 
civilian concerns. The Government is taking a larger 
share of the output of factories all of the time and con- 
sequently reduction of working time by one-sixth means 
that the manufactured products consumed by the country 
at large must be reduced. Of course, this does not apply 
to munition factories, but the Government is taking a 
large part of the output of enterprises that are not ordi- 
narily placed in the munitions list. Cold weather and 
heavy snows have so added to the burden of operating 
the railroads that little betterment, if any, in the situa- 
tion is yet discernible. There has been some fluctuation 
in call money rates, the tendency being toward cheaper 
money, but severe scrutiny of applications for time loans 
is the order of the day. In fact, the banks are forcing 
upon the general public such practices as the use of 
trade acceptance in order to keep their assets in as liquid 
a state as possible. The banks realize the necessity of 
keeping their accounts in a very liquid form in order that 
financing of Government loans may result without any 
hitches. The magnitude of this task may be glimpsed 
from the following: In 1917 the export business of the 
United States amounted to $6,226,000,000, the import 
business to $2,952,000,000, the total foreign trade being 
$9,178,000,000. The year was a record one for foreign 
trade; there is hardly a hamlet in the United States 
that has not felt in some way the stimulation of this 
trade; its magnitude has been paraded before the public 
all the year. The Government will have to raise at least 
$10,000,000,000 in 1918, probably in the first eight 
months of the year. Compare this to the value of the 
foreign commerce for 1917 and some idea of the true size 
of the task of the country and the banks in floating the 
Government loans is obtainable; also the reason why 
it is imperative for every bank, every lumber company 
and every individual to keep their assets in such shape 
that they will be easy to realize upon. 

* * * 

As the majority of the southern yellow pine mills are 
connected with the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau the 
announcement that the Federal Trade Commission has 
authorized an advance of $1.09 per 


SOUTHERN thousand feet may be termed the most 
YELLOW important development connected with 
PINE the market. At the same time the 


mills selling thru the Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau have been granted an advance of $1. 
The manufacturers have contended that the increased 
costs of production justified an increase and as the find- 
ing of the Federal Trade Commission was based ‘on a 
showing of costs the action is cf much significance. The 
Government is a preferred customer in that it pays less 
than private concerns, but the prices are close enough to- 
gether to show that there is little basis for expectation of 
a drop in price. The car situation is distinctly spotted. 
The number of embargoes in the South is growing and 
in some sections much trouble is reported in getting cars 
for Government orders. Some mills have been forced to 
close down night shifts because of a lack of labor, and as 
this is the season when there is generally the largest sup- 
ply of labor available in the South the condition can 
hardly be expected to improve greatly. In the Southeast 
the mills are still rushed with Government orders and 
many more are in prospect. Until the last ten days the 
demand from domestic consumers has been sluggish in 
that territory, but there has been a sudden pick up in 
business of this character, tho the mills have difficulty in 
handling all of it because of the necessity of giving first 
attention to the Government. Production, on the whole, 
increases slowly, but it is not keeping up with the increase 
in the volume of orders that are being placed. 

* * * 


Demand for hardwood lumber continues to be fully 
equal to the ability of the mills to ship and for some 
grades in excess of the production. While increased 

interest is displayed by domestic con- 
HARDWOODS - sumers of hardwoods, the bulk of the 
buying is linked up in some manner 
with Government orders. The demand for thick oak 
suitable for vehicle manufacture is especially keen, as 
the manufacturers of farm implements and vehicles take 
all of the stock that it is possible to obtain. In fact, 
the needs of factories of this character have been tab- 
ulated and arrangements are now being made to prorate 
the business among the producers at a price that prob- 
ably will be reviewed, if not determined, by the Govern- 
ment. In such an unusual market,.that some species 
and grades are not in good demand is only natural, but 
even on such items, broadly speaking, prices hold firm. 
The mills are unable to obtain even enough cars in which 
to ship the lumber for which there is a brisk demand and 
so do not worry about the grades that move a bit slug- 
gishly. Thick poplar is being tried out in airplane con- 
struction and a lively market may be expected should 
the wood hold up to the expectations that have been 
raised by preliminary tests. Ash, hickory, the best 
grades of walnut, and mahogany are eagerly sought. In 
filling the orders that result, however, a certain amount 
of lumber is produced that will not apply and in some 
sections there is a good deal of low grade stock unsold 
that is not suitable for box making or that for some 
reason can not be transported to a box factory. The 
needs of the Government for boxes are becoming stand- 
ardized and this stimulates the manufacture of boxes 
and the purchases of hardwoods for manufacture into 
boxes. The car shortage, scarcity of labor and lack of 
logs have all contributed to curtailing production, while 
along the Ohio River much damage has been done by 


the breaking up of the ice gorges. The last factor, tho, 
is not entirely discouraging, for it means that logs will 
be coming down the river to the mills before long. The 
market is distinctly a seller’s market. 


* * * 


At last the Government seems to have awakened to 
the fact that considerable airplane spruce may be ob- 
tained in the East and has arranged with a number of 
the producers to take all of a quality 
suitable for this use. This, in turn, 
will no doubt lead to increased efforts 
to produce spruce, with the result that more will be 
available for domestic consumers. Freight congestion, 
embargoes and storms combine to keep southern pine 
and other woods from reaching the East and, while the 
demand is also curtailed, spruce is being substituted for 
the other woods and so manufacturers’ and shippers’ 
order books are sleck and corpulant. On the west Coast 
efforts continue centered about the production of air- 
plane spruce. Some planing mills and other woodwork- 
ing factories that have suffered a curtailment of busi- 
ness have offered to work up airplane spruce and fir in 
the West and so obviate the shipment of much waste 
lumber east. Plans for this work are now being worked 
out and will undoubtedly have a beneficial effect upon 
that section of the trade. Canners are buying boxes 
for the spring pack and California interests also exhibit 
considerable interest in box shooks. This all means that 
the manufacturers are not having any trouble in dispos- 
ing of any spruce cut, 


SPRUCE 


” * 7 


Reports to the effect that stocks of white pine in the 
North are much less than normal at this season are borne 
out by the statistics of cut and shipments of members of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which show that 240,000,000 
feet more was shipped during the year 
than produced. But statistics fail to 
tell the full story. The shrinkage of stock is not dis- 
tributed evenly among the various grades. Probably the 
supply of strictly yard stock is nearer normal than might 
be supposed from the figures, while the unsold factory 
stock is in shorter supply than would be supposed by a 
consideration of the total shrinkage. The weather is 
now favorable to logging in the North and good progress 
is being made. There is no doubt, however, that the cut 
for 1918 will be smaller than for 1917. Demand for yard 
stock has been pretty rigidly curtailed by the bad weather, 
tho a pretty healthy number of inquiries have developed 
recently. Mills certainly do not have any trouble in mak- 
ing sales provided shipment can be made and on the 
whole the northern mills have been relatively free from 
the car shortage when compared with those in other sec- 
tions. Prices remain firm. 


WHITE 
PINE 


* * * 


Broadly speaking, trade in hemlock is rather quiet this 
week, the greatest activity being noted in the East, where 
it is a question of getting needed supplies of lumber 

rather than price, species or grade 
HEMLOCK that determines many of the sales. 
The potential demand is good every- 
where, tho, and probably nowhere better than close to 
some of the mills in the North. Many housing schemes 
are projected or are being started in the hemlock terri- 
tory, and while hemlock will not be the only wood em- 
ployed it is safe to say that the effects of such construc- 
tion activities will be felt. Take Wisconsin, for example ; 
a part of the State is a very beehive of manufacturing 
industry. Right now comprehensive housing projects are 
either being carried on or are shortly to be undertaken at 
West Allis, Clintonville, Washburn, Milwaukee and a 
number of other places. Manufacturers are not worry- 
ing over orders and if dealers are not ready to make 
purchases it is all the same. Prices have shown little 
if any change. 

* * * 

Perhaps production of North Carolina pine has been 
more severely curtailed than production in any other sec- 
tion; certain it is that for January it did not exceed 33 

percent of normal and was the light- 


NORTH est for many years. Transportation 
CAROLINA troubles have been so restrictive that 
PINE shipments for the month reached the 


lowest total for years. This was not 
because of lack of orders, for the stock in first hands that 
is not sold is very small, and during the latter part of 
the month the Government placed orders for fully 50,000,- 
000 feet of stock. Better weather will of course im- 
prove operating conditions, but then the operators will 
have to fight a labor shortage that is making itself felt 
during a period when it may almost be said that the mills 
are closed. The Government has placed a ban on wide- 
spread advertising for labor by industrial plants and this 
may help the North Carolina mills to a certain extent. It 
is well known, tho, that many Government projects will 
either be carried on in the producing territory or not far 
away, so sawmill operators may deem themselves lucky if 
they maintain the crews they have. Prices have lately 
exhibited an upward trend and the Government has al- 
lowed an increase of $1 a thousand. 


* * * 


The winter in both the Inland Empire and California 
has been exceptionally open and manufacturers of west- 
ern pines are taking advantage of the situation to press 

production wherever possible. Several 
WESTERN of the large California mills that ordi- 
PINES narily are closed down have been op- 
erating, and this is true of the Inland 
Empire. In California the mills have all of the business 
that they can attend to, and while the demand is not very 


brisk in the middle West this causes little worry. The 
State is taking an almost unbelievable amount of stock 
for box shooks and the Government is buying consider. 
able stock. In the Inland Empire wheat growers are 
carefully considering means that will enable them to han- 
dle a larger part of this year’s wheat crop in bulk and 
naturally lumbermen expect to see many grain bins and 
elevators built. Orders have not quite kept up to ship. 
ments. The car situation has improved somewhat, tho 
it is by no means so good as could be desired. A group 
of twenty-six Inland Empire mills received orders for 
14,825,000 feet for the week ended Jan. 19, shipped 
17,825,655 feet, and produced 12,343,613 feet. Produe- 
tion was slightly more than 50 percent of normal and 
represents a good increase over that of the preceding 
week. This same group of mills have orders on hand for 
4,010 cars, estimated to call for over 100,000,000 feet, 
This means an average of over 180 cars per mill, or well 
over the ability of the mills to ship in a month. 


* * * 


The car supply at the cypress mills is still decidedly 
spotty. Some of the mills in Louisiana report a continu. 
ation of a fairly adequate supply of cattle cars, while 
others were hardly able to make any 
shipments. The volume of orders 
booked was not so heavy as might be 
expected at this season, but a number of the mills are so 
loaded up with old orders and Government business that 
the usual attention is not given to soliciting domestic 
business. Manufacturers are not worrying about getting 
business; they are worrying about getting out orders al- 
ready booked. While new building operations may not 
be heavy this year it is felt that the volume of repair 
business and remodeling of houses will be greater than 
ever, and as cypress has been extensively advertised and 
has been well known for a long time for this purpose it is 
thought that the demand from the retail yards will be 
fully equal to the supply. Prices are firm and well main- 
tained. 


CYPRESS 


* * * 


Conditions have improved on the Pacific coast and as a 
result production of Douglas fir is increasing. The Gov- 
ernment is taking a great deal of the stock for ship lum- 

ber, airplane stock and large timbers 
DOUGLAS for use in the East and the demand 
FIR from railroads and other domestic con- 

sumers of large size stuff is brisk. Re- 
tail buying is also picking up slowly and this division of 
the trade is unquestionably so restricted by the heavy de- 
mands by the Government and the fact that so much of 
every log sawn goes into special orders that there is little 
left to be worked up into yard stock. Those directing 
the fir embargo, however, exercise good judgment and 
readily release for the domestic trade stock that patently 
could not be used by the Government. As production in- 
creases the amount of lumber available for the retail 
trade increases—a feature that is far from discouraging. 
Prices remain very firm. For the week ended Jan. 19 a 
group of 127 mills report an actual production of 73,007,- 
615 feet, or 18.11 percent less than normal production of 
89,156,800 feet. Orders booked were below actual pro- 
duction 9,995,754 feet, while shipments were below the 
actual cut 9,999,254 feet. It will be noticed that ship- 
ments and orders were practically equal, but this was due 
to the small bookings in the export trade, in which ves- 
sels cleared with 5,040,535 feet while orders were booked 
for only 640,000 feet. Rail orders, in fact, exceeded rail 
shipments by 5,250,000 feet, or 10.88 percent. The car 
situation has not improved to any notable extent and 
labor troubles continue on the -west Coast to throw a 
shadow that is large and black. 


It is ‘‘off again, on again, Flannigan,’’ with the 
wooden ship program in Washington. It is true that lum- 
bermen may discover a reason for a good part of their 

troubles in recent disclosures regard- 
MARKET ing a discharged employee of the 
FACTORS Emergency Fleet Corporation, but just 
now it seems that no more orders are 
being placed for wooden ships. This attitude may be 
reversed tomorrow, and it may not. The one depressing 
feature is that the lumbermen sincerely desire to do all 
that they can to help win the war and are convinced that 
the construction of wooden ships is vitally essential. The 
market for ship lumber is certain; if the United States 
Government ceases buying, France and England and 
other countries are ready and eager to place orders for 
all the wooden ships this country can produce. Com- 
panies engaging in foreign trade will be interested m 
knowing that a committee appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment to investigate how best to go about the national 
housing project at the end of the war has recommend 
that material for the construction of 200,000 houses 
should be secured at once, the necessary lumber to. be 
secured in British possessions or the United States. There 
has been no real improvement in the car situation. Mills 
in the South that are located near ports equipped to 
handle export business may expect some relief in a teW 
weeks, for a real effort is to be made under the direction 
of the United States Shipping Board to divert export 
shipments from the north Atlantic coast to south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. Some interesting changes have been 
made in the demurrage rules; the bunching rule will be 
re-instated with a modification that should help com 
signees, and the average agreement rule reinstated . 
part, in that it will apply solely to cars held for unloat 
ing, and the number of days on which debits accrue 
be four instead of five. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


While some discerning Americans are looking forward 
to the post bellum period as one in which the labor ques- 
tion will be the most important of all, because employ- 
ment will be relaxed and hence the means of support re- 
stricted, the pertinent question affecting an economic 
life as well as the war is a problem of the present. The 
country is far from efficient and it is the general consen- 
sus that unless there is an economic and eredit structure 
collapse in Germany there must be a great development 
of efficiency in this country in order to overpower our 
enemy. This country seems to have been proceeding too 
much along the line of theory rather than in the direction 
of practical development. The time has arrived, however, 
when the effort must be directed toward attaining effi- 
ciency and mere theories must be laid aside. 

There is no longer room for experiments. The business 
situation of the country clearly reflects this. This is not 
written in the spirit of criticism but from a constructive 
viewpoint, with the purpose of helping. Attention al- 
ready has been called to the misinterpretation of many 
utterances in the thrift campaign, but as time goes on 
the evil effect of this misinterpretation and false economy 
manifests itself in no uncertain way. Business has been 
curbed and the time has arrived when people must look 
facts in the face and seek to remove the cause for these 
developments, if possible. 

Abnormal conditions such as are created by war can 
be met only with abnormal means. In order to meet the 
great financial strain which the war has placed upon us 
as a nation there appear to be three available means at 
hand: first, thrift; second, the increased production; and, 
third, credit expansion. Necessarily all three measures 
must be regarded to some degree. And all three meas- 
ures are being utilized. It is obvious that Americans, 
both individually and as a nation, must adjust their af- 
fairs to meet conditions that the war imposes upon us. 
But there must be a better understanding of what these 
measures imply. Hence clearer thought and a broader 
conception of the whole situation must be developed. 
This country has indulged in much hysterical agitation 
and the enthusiasm growing out of a desire to help has 
developed some false economic theories. Among business 
men there is a feeling of resentment and opposition that 
is not in the public interest. The fault is not so much 
with the Government as it is with the misinterpretation 
of what the Government is seeking to do. Business men 
who pause long enough to give serious consideration to the 
subject will not challenge the basic need for rational 

thrift; it is necessary in order that we may be able 
to meet the strain that the war is imposing upon our 
financial and credit structure. .But rational thrift does 
not mean parsimony nor does it involve the unsettling or 
destruction of legitimate business. Apprehension that 
has been created by some of the extreme thrift propa- 
ganda is: unfortunate, because this propaganda is not 
based upon sound economics or patriotic ground. 

It is well for a moment to note what has been accom- 
plished in the development of thrift in this country, with 
a view of determining to what extent the thrift campaign 
ean be carried without becoming harmful. The normal 
savings of the people of the United States at the outbreak 
of the European war amounted to somewhere between 
$5,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000. The European war 


brought a tremendous influx of foreign business. The 
enormous requirements in the war of Government borrow- 
ings together with other demands upon our people have re- 
sulted in an increase in the savings of the people of this 
country until it is estimated that in 1917 they amounted 
to between $14,000,000,000 and $15,000,000,000. This 
means an increase in the savings of the American people 
in the last three years of nearly 200 percent. An indi- 
cation of this is found in a number of individual in- 
vestors in Liberty bonds, amounting to 10,000,000 Ameri- 
cans. Increasing measure of thrift is reflected on all 
sides. 


There is danger of carrying the thrift campaign too 
far and of overbalancing the other means available for 
meeting the financial strain imposed by the war. Charles 
H. Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust Co., of New 
York, especially calls attention to this feature when he 
says, ‘‘To carry a thrift program beyond the point of this 
rational increase in savings would serve only to depress 
business, to destroy value and to create unemployment.’’ 


Many features in the recent developments in the in- 
dustrial world indicate that the thrift campaign, possibly 
thru misinterpretation of what is needed, is bearing down 
very heavily on certain lines of industry. Necessarily the 
Government should have the right of way in the produc- 
tion of material for war and in financing, but beyond 
that required for the Government’s use there is a pro- 
ductive capacity which certainly should not be dried up 
by arbitrary ruling or false economic theories. What is 
needed most in this country is the development of the 
spirit of optimism and hope, which are two essentials to 
financing our way to victory. 


We must have money to win this war and this money 
must be raised thru bond issues and thru direct taxation. 
The bond issue must be absorbed in this country alone, 
for all other investment markets either have been dried 
up or are closed to us and our Allies. It is therefore ob- 
vious that in order to meet the monetary demands upon 
us we must make money in this country, and this means 
that we must increase production. 


‘¢ Business men and wage earners can not lend money to 
the Government unless they can make money,’’ said Mr. 
Sabin. ‘‘Business men must earn more money this year 
than last, for the Government is going to require more 
money and its needs will increase before the war is won. 
There must be discrimination, of course, between that 
which is essential and that which is not essential, but no 
legitimate business which can make money without com- 
peting with the Government is nonessential; in fact, it is 
very essential because money is one of the most impor- 
tant munitions of the war.’’ 

Mr. Sabin points out that the banks of the country 
could not be expected to deny credit to legitimate busi- 
ness. It is a patriotic duty in the larger sense to supply 
the monetary needs of their clients in general business as 
far as possible, after financing the requirements of the 
Government. 

It is obvious that ‘‘ business as usual’’ in war time is a 
fallacy, because it is impossible. The tremendous re- 
quirements of the Government in the way of supplies 
and munitions do not exist in ordinary times and the 
enormous borrowings of the Government are experienced 


only in war times. However, between the fallacy of 
‘‘business as usual’’ and the danger of ‘‘drying up 
business’’ thru excessive thrift and false economy there 
is a sane middle course—a course of wise économy and a 
business conservation that will neither exploit nor wreck, 
but will maintain and protect our business, This is indi- 
cated by President Wilson in his address on railroad con- 
trol, when he declared, ‘‘It is elearly in the public inter- 
est that ordinary activities and the normal industrial and 
commercial life of the country should be interfered with 
and dislocated as little as possible.’ 

In discussing the needs of the nation Mr. Sabin said: 
‘Recognizing the limitation which the general welfare 
places upon the demand for thrift, we must face other 
methods for feeding the canons of war and for all these 
the increased production of wealth offers the soundest 
and most helpful measure of relief. In this country we 
havé given great consideration to price fixing and money 
saving and all too little to increased production since we 
entered the war. It is certain that along this latter 
course lies the line of national progress. No great nation 
has ever won prominence in the world’s affairs thru any 
policy of mere thrift; many have succeeded thru increas- 
ing the wealth producing power of their people. 

‘Tt is obvious that to increase our production there 
must be developed intensified cultivation of the soil, an 
increase and improvement of mechanical methods, a wise 
use of labor and an intelligent codperation between Gov- 
ernment and industry. Such a policy would help in 
creating the necessary new wealth for war’s consump- 
tion.’’ Mr. Sabin suggests that much that our Govern- 
ment has done so far has had the opposite effect, espe- 
cially in price fixing, which in some instances has served 
to curtail production rather than to stimulate it—as 
in the coal situation. 


‘*Restrictive laws and uneconomic regulations have 
hampered the orderly progress of business and prevented 
its greatest and fullest development,’’ said Mr. Sabin. 
‘*Many of these have been shown in their true character 
under the pressure of war. If we could take the shackles 
off the hands and feet of industry a great increase in 
production could contidently be expected. This fact is 
notably illustrated in our transportation complications, 
where enforced competition, restricting and wasteful reg- 
ulations, Government parsimony and the struggle to serve 
many masters have resulted in paralyzing one of the fun- 
damental industries of the country and rendered it abso- 
lutely incapable of meeting the demands made upon it. 


‘This is proved by the action of the Government itself 
in seeking to eliminate these very effects, when it assumes 
control of such industries. The public is denied the use 
of great national resources capable of developing im- 
mense productions of wealth, thru governmental red tape 
and false standards of conservatism, The total produc- 
tion of the American people today is estimated as between 
$40,000,000,000 and $50,000,000,000 a year and the ag- 
gregate wealth somewhere around $250,000,000,000. The 
yearly increase in our wealth arising from excess of pro- 
duction over consumption is probably near $15,000,000,- 
000. Whatever would serve to increase that figure would 
contribute immediately to the resisting power of the na- 
tion and add to the assurance of victory.’’ 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 


Contracting builders in Cincinnati are hopeful of greater 
activity in their ‘line during the coming season. Following 
last week’s convention in Columbus, Ohio, of the Ohio State 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges, David Burnet, manager 
of the Cincinnati exchange, returned quite enthusiastic over 
prospects. ‘Delegates differed,” said he, “in their estimates 
of the amount of building to be done in their sections this 
year, which ranged from 5 to 8 percent of normal. There 
is a spirit of optimism among big bankers, and it begins to 
appear that money will be sufficient to finance all the Gov- 
ernment loans and leave capital for other investment, and 
that there will be a let-down of the restrictions against 
loaning money intended for building purposes. It was de- 
cided to urge all public authorities to proceed with all pos- 
sible building operations this year so as to sustain the in- 
dustry and to provide employment for skilled men. Another 
expression of the convention was that the only method for 
fixing prices for construction was to take the basis of cost 
plus a percentage commission as the contractor’s compensa- 
tion. It was urged in support of this plan that the prices 
of all materials are fluctuating so that it would be impos- 
sible to submit lump estimates allowing safe margin of profit 
that would hold that margin for any length of time.” 


One of the few large cities which showed an increase in 
building operations during 1917 in comparison with 1916 is 
Los Angeles, Cal. Permits issued during 1917 totaled 6,699, 
with a valuation of $16,932,082, as against 7,565 permits 
with valuation of $15,036,045 in 1916. Nearly half of the 
construction for the year consisted of frame buildings, 2,202 
Permits with a valuation of $6,652,048 having been issued 
for that typeof buildings, 


Retail lumber dealers in Seattle report that there has 
lately started a movement toward the construction of a large 
number of moderate priced dwelling houses. During the last 
year, owing to the increased cost of building, there was a 
marked decrease in the construction of dwelling houses and 
apartment buildings, and the greatly increased population 
caused by the influx of ship building workers and workers 
in other industrial lines has resulted in such great demand 
for homes that investors are beginning to see that the present 
is a good time to build homes in Seattle. 


Responding to the appeal recently made by Mayor Fawcett 
of Tacoma, Wash., for more housing to accommodate the ex- 
pected influx of skilled labor as a result of industrial ex- 
pansion, Hough C. Wallace recently announced that he would 
build a number of modern bungalows, to be sold on basis of 
10 percent cash and easy monthly payments. None will be 
Tented. Operations were to begin immediately on four 5-room 
bungalows, and others were to be started as fast as the ex- 
bected demand materialized. 


A substantial building program in progress in Omaha, 


Neb., will carry it thru most of the year whether more new 
buildings are started or not. Omaha had an exceptionally 
heavy building program for 1917, and on account of labor 
troubles and other difficulties did not get nearly thru with 
it. Thus today the steel skeleton for the 14-story Nebraska 
Telephone Co. headquarters is just being completed, and this 
building will require a lot of finishing lumber during the 
year. The frame of the fine new theater is just being com- 
pleted, the Omaha Athletic Club’s 10-story building is just 
getting ready for inside finishing work, while the big 
Masonic Temple is not yet entirely completed. The interior 
work on the 10-story Conant Hotel is also going on. Dozens 
of big apartment houses are just now being constructed, 
besides a lot of wholesale and manufacturing buildings in 
the big wholesale district. Builders and material men re- 
joice in the fact that enough building is under way to keep 
Omaha humming all year, even if the Government should 
class every conceivable new project during the year as non- 
essential, 

The extent to which construction of houses in Baltimore 
has been retarded during the last year appears from the 
annual report of the building inspector, given out recently. 
The declared value of the new structures for which build- 
ing permits were issued did not exceed $6,299,643, with 
$1,200,000 more for alterations and $756,075 for additions, 
a grand total of $8,315,918. ‘This is about $5,000,000 under 
the total for the preceding year. The falling off was to a 
large extent in the erection of 2-story brick dwellings, which 
constitute the greater part of the work of the speculative 





When I see a feller plantin’ a aker o’ 
ground with juss p'taters | allus wantta 
ast him why doant he plant pole beans in 
th’ saime hill with his p’taters an’ so raze 
two crops to wonct on th’ saime ground. 
But moast peeple wud plum starve afore 
they'd ever think t’ do it—aint that so? 
Aint no use o’ fitin’ yer pack sack fer it 
doant git yo’ up th’ trail none. Tote yer 
load brother an’ remember yo’ kaint rest 
onless yo’ git tired fust. 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 














BUILDING FIELD 


builders. There were not more than 668 such houses au- 
thorized, with thirty-one 3-story brick dwellings, eighty-six 
2%-story brick dwellings, thirty-nine 2-story frame dwellings, 
twenty-two 2%%4-story frame dwellings, seventeen 3-story 
apartment houses, two 4-story brick apartment houses, 
eleven stores, eight office buildings, one picture parlor, four 
churches, one hotel, six schools, one bank, one convent, three 
club houses, two piers, two power houses, eighty-one factories 
and warehouses and 464 garages. 

“Own a Home” campaigns are in progress in Omaha, Lin- 
coln and other Nebraska cities, In Omaha the movement is 
being boosted by the real estate board and the builders’ ex- 
change, which organizations are impressing upon the public 
the facts that it is by no means probable that building mate- 
rial will be cheaper within the next few years, and that, 
therefore, now is the best time to build. This movement is 
expected to produce good results. 

Altho the demand for lumber for construction of buildings 
in San Francisco continues comparatively light, the local 
architects have much work in plan for the erection of wooden 
buildings in nearby territory. Following the recent an- 
nouncement of the awarding of contracts for the construc- 
tion of several large buildings at the new ship yards of the 
Pacic Shipbuilding Co. at Bay Point, involving more than 
1,000,000 feet of lumber and large quantities of piling, it is 
learned that a new town is to be established near the plant, 
to be laid out after the garden-city models of Europe. In 
the first draft will be about fifty dwellings, a hotel, theater, 
stores, garages etc. The full project contemplates a com- 
munity of about 10,000 persons, including principally the 
ship yard workmen and their families. Building contracts 
filed for record at San Francisco last week numbered eleven, 
representing an investment of $72,000. ‘This is a fair aver- 
age for local building construction, exclusive of municipal 
and other public structures. The twenty building permits 
issued during the week showed a total valuation of $142,000. 

The last five of forty-five bungalows built by the Sam 
Koplar Realty & Building Co., in what is known as the 
Shaw’s garden district in St. Louis, Mo., within the last year 
are now being completed. Three of the five have been sold, 
the others being the only ones of the forty-five remaining un- 
sold, showing that there still is a desire for homes. Work 
was started on the first of these bungalows in November, 1916. 
They are all modern in every respect, containing six rooms, 
sleeping porch, reception hall, hot water heat and other con- 
veniences, The bungalows brought an average price of 
$6,500, most of them selling for cash, altho several were sold 
on the instalment plan. An official of the company stated 
that the majority were sold before completion, and he de- 
clared that “ the public today is in the market for medium 
priced homes, and the demand for dwellings is running far 
ahead of the supply.” 
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Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


In the above illustration the laborers shown are in 





France putting together some of the knock-down barracks 


shipped from the United States to that country. These barracks are being used to house American soldiers, and are 
not unlike the buildings constructed at cantonments in this country. The buildings were shipped knocked down from 
the United States in the shape of panels. The men in the illustration are carrying these panels in the size in which 
they were shipped and they were so arranged and cut that they fit together exactly, forming excellent barracks. The 
work of making the panels was undertaken at southern pine mills, and the speed with which this work was done and 
its excellence is one of the great unheard stories of achievements by American industry in the war. Incidentally the 
illustration shows where a lot of yard stock went to last fall and demonstrates one of the markets created by the war. 


UNSOLD HARDWOOD STOCKS CONTINUE TO DECREASE 


January Report Shows Smaller Reduction of Unsold 
Oak Stocks Than Preceding Month Recorded 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan, 26.—The January stock report 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, issued today by Secretary and Assistant 
to-the-President I. R. Gadd, shows further reduction 
of unsold stocks altho not as great as the reduction 
of the month preceding. Taking the combined totals 
of all unsold oak stocks reported, both plain and quar 
tered, at all mills in eastern and southern official ter 
ritories, the decrease in all grades is from 71,243,000 
feet to 65,392,000 feet, or approximately 814 percent, 
which corresponds with a decrease of 16 percent shown 
by the December report and a decrease of 4.7 percent 
by the November report. At the eastern mills the de 
crease was from 47,138,000 feet to 43,638,000 feet, about 
7.4 percent, and at the southern mills from 24,105,000 
feet to 21,754,000 feet, or 9.7 percent. Total stocks at 
eastern mills Jan. 1 were 69,177,000 feet, of which 
16,829,000 feet were green and 52,348,000 were dry, and 
at southern mills a total of 34,255,000 feet, of which 
9,311,000 feet were green and 24,944,000 feet were 
dry. ‘There were oversold stocks of 1,510,000 feet, all 
in white oak bill stocks, and 1,227,000 feet of these 
oversales were switch ties unmatched, and the rest 
crossing plank. 

Unsold stocks of quartered white oak decreased 34.2 
percent at eastern mills and increased 9.3 percent at 
southern mills; quartered red oak decreased 49.9 percent 
at eastern mills and increased 12.5 percent at southern 
mills; plain white oak increased 2.7 percent at eastern 
mills and decreased 4/10 of 1 percent at southern mills; 
plain red oak decreased 20.8 percent at eastern mills 
and decreased 24.5 percent at southern mills; white oak 
bill stocks increased 7.4 percent at eastern mills and 
decreased 20 percent at southern mills. 

Increases of oak stocks appear in the following grades 
and items: 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK—At eastern mills, in FAS, selects, 
No. 1 common, No. 3 common and clear face strips; at south- 
ern mills, FAS, No. 1 common, sound wormy, No. 3 common 
and clear face and No, 1 common strips. 

QUARTERED RED OAK—At eastern mills, FAS, selects, No. 1 
common, and No. 2 common; and at southern mills, FAS, No. 
1 common and No, 2 common. 

PLAIN WHITE OAK—-At eastern mills, FAS, selects, No. 1 
common and selects, No, 1 common wormy, sound wormy, 


Nos. 3 and 4 common, and clear face strips; at southern 
mills, FAS, sound wormy and No. 2 common. 


PLAIN RED OAK—~At eastern mills, FAS, No. 1 common and 
selects, and seund wormy; and at southern mills No. 3 com 
mon, 
| WHITE OAK BILL STOCKS-——At eastern mills, ties matched, 
SSE timbers, crossing plank and mine rails; at southern 
mills unmatched ties and small SSE timbers. 


Decreases of oak stocks appear in the following grades 
and items: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK—At eastern mills, in No. 1 common 
and selects, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy, No. 2 com- 
mon and No, 1 common strips; at southern mills in selects 
and No, 2 common, 


QUARTERED RED OAK—At eastern mills in sound wormy and 
clear face strips; at southern mills in clear face strips. 
: PLAIN WHITE O0AK—At eastern mills in No. 1 common, No. 
~ common, export fac. common and No, 1 clear strips; at 
southern mills in selects, No. 1 common, and No. 3 common. 
¥ PLAIN RED OAK—At eastern mills in selects, Nos. 1, 2 and 
8 common and clear face strips; at southern mills in FAS, 
selects, No. 1 common and selects, Nos. 1 and 2 common, 
sound wormy and clear face strips. 


The other hardwoods covered by the reports all show 
decreases of unsold stocks as follows: 


PopLar—The reports cover 6,290,000 feet of green and 
14,088,000 feet of dry, a total of 20,378,000 feet, of which 
there was net unsold 8,212,000 feet, compared with a net un- 
sold the previous month of 8,567,000 feet, a decrease of 4.1 
percent. This in spite of the fact that total stocks the first 
of the month were greater by almost 2,000,000 feet, and 
confirming the repeated assertions during the month of the 
activity of the poplar market and the difficulty manufacturers 
found in supplying the demand. Increases of stocks were in 
these grades: Panel and wide No. 1, 18- to 23-inch, panel 
and wide No. 1 28-inch and up, box boards 13- to 17-inch, 
FAS, No. 1 common and selects, and No. 2 common. De- 
creases are in the following grades: Panel and wide, No. 1 
24-inch and up, box boards, 8- to 24-inch and up, saps, se- 
lects, Nos. 1, 3 and 4 common. In quartered poplar there 
was a decrease of 25.1 percent in the unsold stocks. 

CHEsTNuT—The reports cover 8,511,000 feet o ree 
stocks and 16,894,000 feet of dry, a total of 25,405,000" fect 





against a total of 22,456,000 feet the previous month, but 
the unsold stocks are but 11,749,000 feet, against 12,376,000 
feet in December, a reduction of 5 percent. Unsold stocks 
of quartered chestnut decreased 37.3 percent. ‘There is but 
one grade that is oversold—No. 1 common wormy. Increases 
of plain chestnut stocks are reported in FAS one face, FAS 
wormy, No. 1 common sound wormy, No. 2 common wormy, 
No. 3 common and clear face strips} and there are decreased 
stocks in FAS, No. 1 common wormy and No, 2 common. 

CoTronwoop—The reports cover 38,086,000 feet of green 
and 5,720,000 feet of dry, a total of 8,806,000 feet against 
a total of 5,918,000 feet Dec. 1 and of 9,648,000 feet Nov. 1. 
The unsold stocks, however, are reduced from 5,185,000 feet 
to 4,220,000 feet, or about 18.6 percent. There were no 
oversales reported. Increases of stocks are in boxboards 9- 
to 12-inch, Nos. 1 and 3 common and decreases in box boards 
13- to 17-inch, FAS 13-inch and wider, FAS 6- to 12-inch, 
No. 2 common and log run, 





EIGHT HOUR PROSPECT DISTURBS WEST COAST 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 29.-—-West coast lumbermen have 
understood for several days that President Wilson had 
before him an order, which he contemplates signing, that 
would place the lumber industry of the Pacific coast on 
an 8-hour basis. The secretary of labor has made such 
a recommendation, as was announced today in Wash- 
ington press despatches, in the synopsis of his report 
as chairman of the Federal Mediation Commission that 
in December spent several weeks in Seattle investigat- 
ing the 8-hour day strike in mills and camps last sum- 
mer. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association head- 
quarters here is of the opinion, however, that tho such 
a policy was discussed and looked upon with favor a 
short time ago the Government does not now contemplate 
forcing the lumber industry to the 8-hour day. Its in- 
formation to this effect it believes to be thoroly reliable 
despite the statement of Secreary of Labor Wilson that 
the west Coast lumber trade has to compete with other 
industries for its labor for mills and camps, and that 
unless it is put on an 8-hour basis, with time and a 
half for overtime, it will not get the necessary labor 
to get out the Government’s needs in fir and spruce 
lumber. He also states that the ship building program 
on the west Coast has been delayed by the lumbermen 
not furnishing material. This the lumbermen abso- 
lutely deny, and declare that the secretary has been mis- 
informed and that there has been no delay caused by 
Douglas fir manufacturers not furnishing ship build- 
ing timber. 


INLAND EMPIRE SHIPMENTS OF PINE INCREASE 


Lively Movement Holds Down Accumulations—Decem.-. 
ber Shipments Compared with Same Month of 1916 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 28.—Despite the car shortage 
shipments of western pines from the Inland Empire 
were heavier for December, 1917, than for the same 
month in 1916, according to the report of Secretary A. W. 
Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Shipments to Montana showed a decided decrease when 
compared to those of the preceding year, but good gains 
in the total shipped to Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska and 
Wisconsin were made. Forty-eight mills reported for 
December, 1917, compared with forty-one for 1916. One 
reported no sales in 1916 as compared with two this 
year. The report follows: 





——1916-——, - ———1917 —_, 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 

MED ONG eg 0) pda rocreson aoa 280 7,287,147 26 6,203,288 
i aks 5 bi 852 21,394,392 577 15,214,106 
ere 39 1,021,228 95 2,471,969 
Mrasnington ......5- 151 3,856,554 92 2,414,918 
North Dakota......++ 138 3,549,779 134 3,285,907 
South Dakota........ 189 4,774,607 216 5,583,630 
BUIMNOHOTA. 2.00.5 00008 284 7,508,809 259 6,754,467 
WUENOUIGIR 6.5 00:00:20 6:00 182 4,319,408 221 5,701,797 
SE ae o's iG ne eis as 267 6,861,445 396 10,503,302 
LO A re ae 241 6,197,408 349 9,322,889 
REMI is ye lip is ve Je ose 24 542,285 18 486,763 
ee 135 3,322,560 256 6,564,476 
aero ee 23 529,508 18 442,045 
ED 6.500066 0s.0 99 2,458,391 100 2,725,229 
LL ee 73 1,840,581 128 3,632,859 
SEMEL oats eG wis os 2 ws oa 63 1,623,006 54 1,329,452 
PEICMIOAN 0606-000 006% 42 1,087,307 52 1,432,398 
SORERES Pn 0s ea tis on sala oe 53 1,310,162 BE 842,694 
RENNIN a ya seech.0els-* q 171,996 14 371,413 
Atlantic Coast States.. 225 5,574,112 186 4,909,948 
Other Eastern States. . 42 1,046,094 42 1,115,077 
eo ae 32 787,046 2 40,321 
RORURDOTRIID 0c 4 6:00 6.010% coal Meeinawies 5 171,404 
TERME Cee Gigs oeieeg. aig heteiee 1 20,748 
SOREN icsigG's arte war Sie © —selsgeiees 1 32,788 
Lr ae 3,441 87,064,715 3,516 91,573,875 

Cut for month——(1916) 24 mills, 57,563,260; 
Ra ee URNA 5 cd > 6 bie 4107816 0 4.670 916Te a e'w ws ees 81,099,192 
RIMIOUTS COOPOC THAN COE oc o.006c0cc00 0004 ceeee 10,474,683 
Number of mills not operating................+. 18 


c——Prices——_—_, 
Normal Above Below 
The figures in the various columns indi- 
cate relation of prices to those pre- 
vailing the previous month and num- 
ber Of Mills TEPOLtINg. «0.22. cscesese 25 9 0 


-————Inquiries———, 
The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with 
last month and number of mills re- 
NOONAN ONSE MNINGS 5G: shay Ue latis io 0500. 439.4 00 19 10 4 


WORTHY CAUSES ARE LIBERALLY AIDED 


New OrLEANS, La., Jan. 28.—Officers of the local 
Young Women’s Christian Association announced last 
week that Frank B. Williams, of the F. B. Williams 
Cypress Co., had donated $25,000 to their building fund, 
bringing its total to $93,000. The building fund cam 
paign was launched last spring, before the declaration 
of war, with a vigorous campaign for subscriptions. Dur- 
ing the summer and fall, however, it was not pressed. 
Mr. Williams’ check, the largest individual contribution, 
reached the committee on Christmas eve, but the dona- 
tion was not made public until last week. 

Another notable contribution made public during the 
week was that of Mrs. John Dibert, widow of Capt. John 
Dibert, one of the pioneers in the Louisiana cypress in- 
dustry. Mrs, Dibert has volunteered to defray the entire 
cost of equipping an army base hospital unit for service 
in Italy. Dr. Joseph A. Danna, a prominent Italian- 
American physician and surgeon for some years in charge 
of the Charity Hospital, will organize and command the 
unit, which will be known as ‘‘ United States Army Base 
Hospital Unit No. 102.’’ Mrs, Dibert’s check for $50,- 
000 has already been sent to the American Red Cross for 
the purchase of equipment and she has announced her 
readiness to pay any additional sum needed to complete 
it. It is estimated that her total contribution will be 
between $65,000 and $100,000. 














Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, New York 


In the recent successful British thrust toward Cambrai the Germans were driven to desperation by the attack of the 
tanks supported by infantry and cavalry, and tried to place every hindrance in the path of the advancing British 
army. The above illustration from an official British photograph shows a characteristic bit of Boche work. In order 
to stay the advance of the British and protect their own retreat, they cut down all the trees lining the road over 
which the British were advancing. Perhaps these trees will serve their purpose against the Germans, tho. It is just 
such timber as this that the regiments of the United States and Canadian Forest Engineers are cutting up into 
lumber for use in the trenches and behind them. It would not take long for an American portable sawmil! unit to 
convert these trees into good lumber, and it may have been done before this time. 
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HOUSING MOVEMENT GROWS IN WISCONSIN 


Need of Workmen’s Homes Is Urgent—Building 
Enterprises Are Being Organized 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 29.—Probably the most con- 
spicuous feature of the general situation in Wisconsin as 
it affects the lumber industry is the rapidly growing 
movement in all industrial centers to make adequate pro- 
vision for housing the increasing army of employees. It 
is predicted by well informed men in the lumber business, 
from manufacturers to retailers, that the industry doubt- 
less will experience an exceptionally heavy demand for 
jumber during the coming eleven months, and the demand 
will fully compensate for the reduction in consumption 
noted during 1917 because of the slackening of general 
construction operations. 

The origin of the movement to provide much-needed 
housing accommodations in manufacturing communities 
of Wisconsin dates back nearly a year, when it became 
apparent that if existing working forces were to be kept 
intact and new workers attracted to employment it would 
be absolutely necessary to offer roof and shelter for the 
men and their families. There has beer a lamentable lack 
of cottages and other homes everywhere in Wisconsin for 
six months or more, and today the situation in this respect 
is most acute. 

Home building companies have been in process of or- 
ganization for many months, but this work, it appears, is 
just beginning. Local and outside capital seems to be 
only now awakening to the almost unlimited possibilities 
of investment in such enterprises, not so much for large 
returns, but to promote the civic welfare of home com- 
munities. 

In Milwaukee during the last few days there has been 
organized the Home Builders’ Finance Co., with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $100,000. A leading interest in 
this company is George F. Eller, general manager of the 
John Eller Lumber Co., with whom are associated H. R. 
Graham and W. B. Osborn, long engaged in similar work 
in Milwaukee. 

At Washburn, Wis., where hundreds of homes are 
needed for the workers in the DuPont Powder Co.’s big 
plant at Barksdale, the Washburn Dwelling Co. has just 
been incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$25,000. I. T. Beers, general superintendent of the 
powder works, is vice president of the new corporation; 
A. W. MacLeod is president; C. KE, Estabrook, secretary, 
and Amos M. Hansen, treasurer, 

At Clintonville, Wis., a little city in which the Four 
Wheel Drive Automobile Co. is executing a $50,000,060 
contract for Government army trucks, the Home Co. has 
been doing good work in erecting cottages, but much 
more activity is necessary to fill all needs. W. A. Olen, 
president of the Four Wheel Drive company, has offered 
to make an initial investment of $5,000 if local capital 
will contribute $45,000 additional to make a start in 
home construction. Other stockholders are doing likewise. 

The McGeoch Estate, West Allis, the manufacturing 
suburb of Milwaukee, has completed plans and awarded 
contracts for fifty residences on one of its big subdivi- 
sions and probably will duplicate the order once or twice 
before the close of the year. The contract for the lumber 
has been awarded to the Tower-Hubbard Lumber Co., 
West Allis, and the millwork to the Grobben Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. The MecGeoch Estate already has 
built more than 500 homes in West Allis during the last 
eight or nine years. 


GUARDING TACOMA SHIP YARDS 


Tacoma, WAsH., Jan. 26.—Virtual martial law was 
put into operation Tuesday on the entire Tacoma water- 
front from the Tacoma smelter around the Half-Moon to 
the Foundation Co., and Todd company plants. ‘Two 
hundred armed soldiers from the 44th infantry, regu- 
lars, at the Tacoma army camp are on duty, besides 150 
deputy sheriffs and numerous private watchmen, No 
civilians are allowed on the waterfront near any of the 
docks, warehouses or ship yards without a pass from 
the United States district attorney’s office. The ship 
yards are being especially guarded. The Foundation Co., 
building wood ships, has erected quarters for forty sol- 
diers and the other ship yards are arranging quarters 
for the guards. The harbor is being guarded under in- 
structions provided in President Wilson’s proclama- 
tion of Nov. 16 and the guard maintained is very strict. 
Several arrests of alien enemies have been made during 
the week by city police and soldiers, including a native 
born German who was working at the Milwaukee docks 
and another working at the Tacoma smelter. 


HOME-BUILDING CAMPAIGN BEARS FRUIT 


Austin, Trx., Jan. 28.—It is shown by reports received 
from the different larger cities of the State that the 
home-building campaign, which was inaugurated a few 
months ago for the purpose of providing accommodations 
for the unprecedented influx of tiew residents and tran- 
Slents, is bearing fruit. In San Antonio there are under 
construction 318 new dwelling houses, including several 
large apartments or flats. In Houston, Fort Worth, 

aco and El Paso building operations are under way in 
order to meet the existing demands for living aceommo- 
dations. The military population of San Antonio, exclu- 
Sive of the wives and families of the several hundred 
army officers, is now approximately 88,000. It is claimed 
that the civilian population of the city has increased 
more than 50,000 during the last twelve months, and that 
there are now more than 250,000 people housed in the 
town and the different adjoining military cantonments 
and camps. 

In Houston, where there are about 30,000 soldiers, the 
need for more residences was severely felt and the situa- 
tion is being remedied as rapidly as possible. The same 
18 true as to the other cities of the State. 

The growth of Dallas, altho it is not a military center 
at this time, is steady and satisfactory. Most of the 
eastern half of Texas is in very prosperous condition. 








It was outside of the drouth belt and its production of 
various kinds of crops last year was the heaviest ever 
known there. All the towns of that part of the State are 
engaged in building operations on a more or less exten- 
sive scale. The smaller towns of central, southern and 
western Texas were hard hit by the drouth and very little 
in the way of improvements is being done in any of them 
at this time. 


“REMODEL A HOME,” SEATTLE’S NEW SLOGAN 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—The Washington State chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects has started a 
local movement to assist in the housing of the thousands 
of industrial workers coming to Seattle, and is operating 
its drive with the slogan ‘‘ Remodel and Care for an Ad- 
ditional Family.’’ Kfforts will be concentrated entirely 

- upon the alteration and remodeling of existing buildings, 
converting unused space into homes. Owners of 2- or 
3-story houses of the old-fashioned type, many of which 
have been abandoned in recent years, are urged to avail 
themselves of the free advice of the architects, who will 
tell them how the houses may be remodeled attractively, 
providing houses for one or two families. The architects, 
as a patriotic duty and in order that unused quarters now 
in existence may be used, have agreed to give advice free 
to owners desiring to remodel. The service will also 
apply to owners of double houses, where alterations may 
make room for a third family. Where apartment and 
flat buildings have waste space out of which additional 
apartments may be created, this service is also available. 
Owners of unoceupied buildings of serviceable construc- 
tion will be urged to put them in condition to be occupied, 
fitted with modern plumbing and conveniences, repaired 
and painted. 

In order to secure this service owners apply to the 
office of the city architect, where they are referred to one 
of the fifty architects who have offered their services for 
this work. He will at once inspect the premises with the 
owner, and advise him as to the feasibility of remodeling, 
supplying the owner with an approximate estimate of its 
cost. The owner is at liberty to proceed with the work if 
he chooses, and can employ another architect or a carpen- 
ter, or do the work himself. Should the owner wish the 
advising architect to proceed with the repairs, the charge 
will only be one-half of the regular alteration fee, or 5 
percent of the cost of the work. 





CURRICULUM TO INCLUDE LABOR PROBLEMS 


University Arranges for Study of Camps and Woods 
Work—tThe Course 





SPOKANE, WASH., January 26.—A comprehensive course 
of study has been outlined by the University of Wash 
ington for the use of representatives of Inland Empire 
mills, sixteen of whom nave already been sent to the 
institution, to study economical conditions for lumber 
operations solving the labor situation in this territory. 
The course of study as outlined is as follows: 


Course I. Hmployment Management—Prof. C. H. Parker, 
Department of Economics; Dean of the School of Business 
Administration ; a study of the relation between the employer 
and the employed, resulting in the increased wellbeing and 
satisfaction of the worker and increased efficiency in the 
value and amount of production. 

Course II. Camp Sanitation—Asst. Prof. FE. T, Clark, Col- 
lege of Forestry; location of camps; design of bunkhouses ; 
cookhouses and other buildings; ventilation; lighting; bath- 
ing facilities; garbage disposal and general sanitation of 
camps. 

Course III. Cost Accounting in the Woeds (to follow 
Course II)—Assistant Professor Clark; general principles of 
accounting as applied to lumbering operations; vouchers, 
payrolls and other forms; practical methods for use in 
camps. 

Course IV. Recreation—Prof. W. F. Ogburn, Department 
of Sociology; the development of the theory of the impor- 
tance of recreation for mental, physical and moral health of 
the modern industrial worker. Specific forms of recreation 
suitable to the industries of the Northwest are considered as 
to their practicability. 

Course V (Optional). Forest Economics—<Assoc. Prof. B. 
P. Kirkland, College of Forestry; a study of the lumber 
industry in regard to its present and future industrial posi- 
tion; costs of production; ownership; taxation; relation to 
railroads, mining, climate ete. 





LOADING A GONDOLA TO CAPACITY WITH HEMLOCK 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Jan. 28.—There is always some- 
thing very interesting about an unusually large carload 
of lumber. It may be that the purchaser makes it in- 
teresting for the shipper because so much ‘more lumber 

was shipped than the pur- 
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chaser thought possible to 
get in a ear, or, in former 
years, the railroad company 
might call up the mill and 
gently inform the shipping 
clerk that the car was over 
loaded and that some of the 
lumber would have to be 
taken out. However, such 
are not the facts today. The 
buyer in this section is only 
too tickled to get a car 
load of lumber and the 
larger it is the better, while 
a car loaded just as full as 
possible is said to warm up 
the cockles of the heart of 
Director General of Rail 
roads McAdoo to such an ex 
tent that he does not even 

notice the coal shortage. 
fe me ; me The Central Pennsylvania 












CAR SHIPPED BY THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA LUMBER CO., WILLIAMSPORT 


This drive will open the way for hundreds of owners to 
remove their buildings from the unprofitable and place 
them in the profitable class, as the remodeling suggested 
offers splendid returns. It opens a field for conservative, 
safe and moderate investment, which will help to meet 
the present emergency and be of service to the house 
owners, to their city, and their Government. 





YEAR’S PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS SHOWN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 30.—Complete statistics on 
production and shipments of northern pine mills for 1917 
have been prepared for members of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association by Secretary H. 8. Childs. 
They show shipments for the year fully 200,000,000 feet 
heavier than production, which with local sales accounts 
for the shrinkage of 240,000,000 feet in mill stocks shown 
by stock sheets for January 1. The shipments by months 
for 1917, compared with the corresponding months of 
1916, were as follows: 

PRODUCTION 


~ - Lumber Co., of this city, is 
earning a bit of praise for 
the manner in which it is 
loading cars to the fullest possible extent. Sales Man 
ager A, W. Mallinson said today that the company 
had been able to load a number of cars with more than 
40,000 feet, but the biggest carload ever shipped by 
the company was loaded out of the Sheffield (Pa.) mill 
of the company Jan, 22. 

As may be seen by the accompanying illustration the 
car was a gondola and it contained 53,396 feet of lum 
ber and not a bit of space was wasted. The lumber 
was all hemlock, 828 and T&G, The piece tally follows: 
426 pieces 3x8-inch 10-foot contained.......... 8,520 feet 
x8-inch 12-foot contained.......... 10,200 feet 
: 8x8-inch 14-foot contained.......... 2 feet 
488 pieces 3xS-inch 16-foot contained.......... 5 feet 






Total feet in the CAP...ccccccccsees 
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Tue Unitrep States Food Administration has asked 
that so far as possible creameries and butter factories 
pack their products in boxes instead of tubs. On ac 
count of the shortage of stave material and the exist- 

ing transportation difficul 





Month Lumber Lumber -— -Difference ~ 1916 1917 ties, which have resulted in 
1916 1917 Feet Percent Lath Lath many creameries experienc- 

January 10,717,889 40,171,397 29,453,508 ine. 274.8 ine. 1,932,250 7,826,050 "et Miculty in saniinee 
February . 17,311,216 19,311,890 2,100,584 ine. 12.2 inc, 6,075,400 8,345,000 ing dimeuty 1 SE ins 
March... 21,329,590 19,641,223 1,688,367 dec. 7.9 dec. 5,437,800 3,416,800 enough tubs to take care of 
ASOT os soe 43,672,564 40,586,771 8,086,793 dec. ce dec. 12,033,600 13:461,850 their output, the food ad- 
WRU esos voter 113,701,997 104,806,793 /895,204 dec. ‘Sdec. 32,152.65 9,929,! rae Min a ; 
June Eee Geestis 124,899,706 89,672,286  35,227,420dec. 28.2dec. 30,271,800 17,996,100 ministration hopes that this 
cS a re 106,892,374 81,482,891 25,409,483 dec.  23.8dec. 27,567,700 16,426,500 recommendation will be quite 
August ...... 105,757,635 73,610,112 32,147,523 dec. —30.4dec. 26,382,850 14,282,900 generally adopted. It is 
September .. 103,866,873 68,252,001 35,614,872 dec. 34.3 dec. 25,116,750 15,049,968 said that butter can . be 
October ..... 92,071,763 58,732,065 33,339,698 dec, 36.2 dec. 22,272,500 13,367,748 nt = < 
November ... 33,845,393 12,120,375 21,725,018 dec. 64.2 dec. 7,230,300 2,894,200 packed in boxes at a cost of 
December ... 12,888,310 5,771,441 7,116,869 dec. 55.2 dec. 2,452,750 1,499,725 about one-third of a cent 





. 786,855,310 614,159,155 172,696,155 dec. 





21.9 dec. 





Totals 198,926,350 124,496,241 less than in tubs. Another 
gayunuek advantage is that boxes oc- 
i pce ; p cupy less shipping space 

1916 1917 r———— Difference, 1916 1917 ’ i ‘ 

Month Lumber Lumber Feet Percent Lath Lath than tubs, whieh is worth 
January .... 70,650,874 57,348,163 13,302,711 dec. 18.8dec. 7,526,150 8,145,900 considering in these days of 
February .... 73,816,069 47,415,573 26,400,496 dec.  35.8dec. 11,666,200 8,913,400 estas. -’ Win. eeiie 
March ....... 83,640,611 60,824,818 22,815,793 dec.  27.3dec. 16,226,700 16,921,900 Car shortage. f 
VERS ¢:5.0.0'0lo'016 74,891,336  79,971,32% 5,079,987 inc, 6,8 ine. eee ey op gee prefer box packed butter to 
SS en 94,374,802 89,318,532 5,056,270 dec. 5.4dec. 17,599,950  22,018,30 : Met ms 
A eben 99°703'922 91:989,217 7°714'205 dee. 7.7 dec. 20,897,700 16,784,675 that in tubs, which fact 
si ee 80,030,220 83,220,360  — 3,190,140 inc. 4.0ine. 18,474,800 16,219,450 doubtless also will have its 
August ...... 86,713,192 74,395,297 12,317,895 dec. 14.2dec. 15,798,000 12,345,300 jnfluence upon the produc- 
September .. 87,168,881 70,686,028  16,482,853dec. 18.9dec. 14,123,775 8,699,300 pony My, asad! ip 
October ..... 83,802,269 62,706,711  21,095,558dec.  25.2dec. 14,747,400 8,746,400 CFs, @8 It 18 expected » 
November ... 85,470,895 54,143,616 31,327,279 dec. 36.7 dec. 13,609,550 8,080,200 Great Britain will require a 
December ... 63,977,227 43,554,112 20,423,115dec. 31.9dec. 10,992,950 7,029,250 good deal of American but- 

Totals . 984,240,298 815,573,750 168,666,548 dec. 17.1 dec. 176,847,976 160,114,825 ter the coming season. 
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1. W. W. THREATEN NORTHERN CAMPS 


OsuKOsH, Wis., Jan. 28.—I. W. W. agitation is re- 
ported to have reached the mills and logging camps of 
Wisconsin and Michigan and members of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, it is 
expected, will take the necessary precautions to cope 
with whatever troubles are threatened. Word received 
here from Virginia, Minn., was to the effect that the 
Fourth Minnesota home guard regiment, fifty strong, 
had been sent to Eveleth, presumably for guard duty, 
and gave rise to numerous interpretations, the most 
tangible of which has to do with mutterings of impend- 
ing trouble among men working for the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co., in the woods north of Virginia, getting out tim- 
ber for Government work. Press reports about the mid- 
dle of last week were to the effect that men in lumber 
and logging camps were striking in protest to meat- 
less and wheatless days but it was known definitely that 
the workers had displayed considerable patriotism in 
readily consenting to that form of food conservation. 
Further investigation indicated that I. W. W. agitators 
had found their way into a number of camps and had 
set Feb. 1 as the day for a proposed strike. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. has 3,000 men at 
work at its headquarters at Cusson and at its fourteen 
camps north of Cusson. They are paid the highest wages 
in the history of the lumber business, common labor 
receiving $45 to $50 a month with board. I. W. W. lit- 
erature has been spread thruout practically all the lumber 
and logging camps between Virginia, Minn., and the 
Canadian border, and notably at Hibbing and Bemidji. 
Lumbermen do not believe that the reported agitation 
will result in serious trouble, except perhaps to delay 
operations, until the workers can realize the peril of their 
betrayal by trouble seekers. 





LARGE TIMBERLAND DEAL CONSUMMATED 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—Negotiations were closed 
here today, Saturday, Jan. 26, for the purchase of ap- 
proximately 7,000 acres of fir timber in Columbia County 
by the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., of this city, from 
the Fir Tre@ Timber Co., also of this city. The tract is 
said to cruise approximately 400,000,000 feet and the 
consideration involved is placed at about $1,000,000. The 
Fir Tree Timber Co. is owner of about 100,000 acres of 
timberlands on the lower Columbia River. John Pierson 
is the Portland representative of the company, and 
Henry Turrish and his associates of Duluth, Minn., are 
the owners. The Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., which op- 
erates the large mill at Linnton, on the lower Willamette 
River, owns 4,000 acres of timber adjoining the tract 
acquired thru today’s purchase and has been carrying 
on extensive logging operations there for some time. O. 
M. Clark, senior member of the company, stated today 
that work would be begun at once on the extension of 
the company’s logging road from Goble into the heart 
of the newly acquired timber. 





INDIANS WIN PINE LAND SUIT 


OsHkKOosH, WIs., Jan. 28.—Five hundred and forty 
Indians of the Bad River reservation, near Ashland, have 
won, after tedious litigation extending over many years, 
valuable pine lands, Wisconsin having the losing end 
of the suit. Certain sections, comprising school lands on 
the Bad River reservation which have been in dispute 
between the State and the Bad River Chippewas, be- 
come now the indisputable property of the Indians. In- 
cluding six sections and the swamp lands, a total of 
5,830 acres was involved. There are 30,000,000 feet of 
timber on the lands, of which 30 percent is valuable 
white pine worth easily as it stands $135,000, 25 per- 
cent in norway pine worth $67,000 and 20 percent is 
hemlock, worth standing $15,000, besides 2,500 cedar 
poles, 10,000 cedar posts, spruce, oak, basswood, cedar, 
yirch, elm, ash, tamarack and poplar, as shown by the 
Government scale, all of excellent quality. The money 
value of the land which the Indians win is over $100,000, 
but with the value of the timber included the total value 
probably foots up to a third of a million dollars. 

Nearly forty years ago Wisconsin laid claim to these 
lands in the section in question, 6, under its school land 
grant and patented them to various persons. One of the 
parties to whom the State issued a patent was the J. 
Stearns Lumber Co. This company, by agreement, cut 
pine on the disputed sections beween 1909 and 13912 
amounting to $66,833, the money being deposited in 


banks, subject to the result of the litigation in Federal 
courts. Fires running thru the reservation necessitated 
the cutting and on the decision of the supreme court de- 
pended whether the State or the Indians would ulti- 
mately get the money. 


A MODEL CLUB FOR EMPLOYEES IS COMPLETED 

CLEAR LAKE, WasH., Jan. 28.—The people of Clear 
Lake believe that in the Skagit Club they have one of 
the best clubs and club buildings to be found in any 
place of anywhere near the same size in the United 
States. The building was recently completed and the 
attractive exterior appearance is shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations, taken when the finishing 
touches were being put to the building. The Skagit Club 





building and the adjoining one, in which there is a, 


theater, were erected by the Clear Lake Lumber Co. for 














(ABOVE) EXTERIOR OF SKAGIT CLUB, (BELOW) VIEW 
OF READING AND LOUNGING ROOM 


the benefit of its employees and the town people. The 
cost of the erection of the two buildings and the furnish- 
ings amounted to about $20,000. The Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co. is a large manufacturer of ‘‘Clear Lake’’ brand 
shingles and believes in practicing what it preaches. 
That is, the exterior of the Skagit Club was sided with 
red cedar shingles and the roof covered with them. Some 
siding was used beneath the water table and fir was used, 
of course, for interior finish and framing. 

The interior of the Skagit Club is just as attractive 
as the exterior, as another of the illustrations shows. 
This view shows the reading and lounging room with 
inviting easy chairs, writing desks and the open wood 
fire place that is used so much in mild weather. In 
another room there are billiard tables, while another is 
fitted up with card tables. The interior of all the rooms 
is paneled with fir, where the natural beauty of the wood 
shows up to great advantage. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN MAKE FINE DISPLAY 


OsHKosH, Wis., Jan. 28.—Eleven hundred lumber re- 
tailers from Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Iowa, who attended the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association meeting held at the West Hotel in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 15 to 18, were greatly impressed 
with the completeness and magnitude of the special ex- 
hibit arranged by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, part of which is shown 
herewith, 

There were two striking features that aroused comment 
among lumbermen. The first was the variety of woods 
displayed, it being usual for associations to lay stress 
on some one particular wood at such exhibits, and the 
second was the display of numerous finished products and 
practical demonstrations of the utility of various woods. 
For example, part was devoted to a model office where 
birch and maple were used to harmonize with wall dec- 
orations and interior furnishings. There were specimens 








NUMEROUS WOODS DISPLAYED BY NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


—___ 


of birch finished in many different colors, large and smal] 
doors, completed and in- process of construction, veneer 
panels and paneled office walls. Another feature was q 
large model of the association’s hemlock silo. Advertis. 
ing booklets, including plans of all kinds of buildings, 
from chicken coops to Jarge houses and barns, circulars 
and even samples of wood were distributed to patrons, 
The association put on a similar exhibit last week and 
part of this week at the real estate and building show in 
Columbus, Ohio, and plans to exhibit at the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association meeting at the Hote] 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Feb. 19 to 21. 





SAWMILL WORKERS MAY BE EXEMPTED 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 28.—Sawmill workers subject 
to army draft, who are employed in getting out ship 
timbers and material and whose services are considered 
indispensable by their employers, may secure exemption 
from the draft by arrangement announced last week. 
W. J. Haynen, district manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, is authorized to issue certificates on applica- 
tion from the employers of such workers. The Southern 
Pine Association issued the following circular on the 
matter, last Saturday, explaining the arrangement and 
its conditions: 


Local and district exemption boards have authority to 
place in the deferred draft any drafted man whose services 
are necessary for the production of war material, but where 
they do not recognize these conditions in the case of men 
whose services are necessary to the production of ship tim- 
bers an appeal can be made by their employers to the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation to confirm the indispensability of 
such employees. 

Certificates (Form 150 EFC) can be obtained from Mr, 
Haynen and application for blanks should be made to him 
direct. In the case of employees who have not been drafted, 
whose services can not be spared, it is suggested that certifi- 
cates testifying to their indispensability be filed with Mr, 
Haynen before they are drafted in order to avoid the delay 
of having their cases investigated and passed upon by the 
exemption boards. 

Exemption should not be requested for any drafted men 
whose services are not absolutely necessary to the work of 
producing ship material. 





VOTE TO JOIN IN HARVESTING 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—Almost simultaneously 
with the recommendation of Secretary Moorehead of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association that members 
of the association take steps to organize harvest oper- 
ations, 1,400 members of Carpenters’ Union No. 61 of 
this city have voted to surrender any work they may have 
on at harvest time and help gather the crops, if their 
aid is needed. 

To make the movement a general one, the carpenters 
ask that the Government take charge of the harvest 
operations and exercise supervision of the  build- 
ing trades for the necessary period. The same resolution 
will be considered by the Labor Council and the Build- 
ing Trades Council of organized labor in Kansas City. 
The resolution calls attention to the fact that many of 
the sons of men voting this action are now at war, and 
it will be little enough for the fathers, brothers and 
others left at home to do to help feed them. 





BUY LUMBER NOW, BRITISH GOVERNMENT ADVISED 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 7.—The interim report of 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council has 
been made public and in it emphasis is laid upon the 
gravity of the need for increasing housing facilities 
and some significant hints are given as to the way in which 
the demand for lumber is to be met, according to the 
Timber Trades Journal. The council reports that the 
minimum number of houses that should be built in the 
year following the war should be 300,000, but that the 
building of this number will only be a starter. This 
number may, therefore, be looked upon as the minimum 
number to be built the first year and the recommendation 
is that 200,000 of the houses be built in the cities and 
towns and 100,000 in rural districts. The 100,000 
houses to be built in the rural districts, according to the 
recommendations, should be built entirely of English 
home-grown wood, and that for the 200,000 houses to be 
built in urban districts steps ‘‘should immediately be 
taken to secure supplies from Canada, Newfoundland, 
and other parts of the empire, and also from the United 
States, in order that the necessary timber should be 
immediately available. ’’ 

















FINISHED SPECIMENS SHOWN AT NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 
AT MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 15 TO 18 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


BRITISH FURNITURE MEN IN JOINT COUNCIL 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—Commercial Attache 
Kennedy, at London, has transmitted a report concerning 
the establishment of a joint industrial council for the 
British furniture industry. It follows: 

‘¢At a conference to consider the establishment of a 
joint industrial council for the furniture industry the or- 
ganizations represented included the National Federation 
of Furniture Manufacturers, the Cabinet Trades Federa- 
tion, the Upholstery Trades Federation, the Scottish Fur- 
niture Manufacturers’ Association, High Wycombe Fur- 
niture Federation, the Design & Industries Association, 
and the Furnishers’ Chamber of Trades.’’ 

A resclution was passed suggesting that the imports 
and expc.ts (temporary control) bill should be limited to 
twelve months and that no measure affecting the interests 
of the furniture industry should be taken without previous 
consultation with its joint council. 





RIVER CONDITIONS THREATEN DISASTER 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

EVANSVILLE, InpD., Jan. 30.—Conditions along Green 
River and its tributaries in western Kentucky have been 
threatening during the last three days, and considerable 
damage has resulted to floating property by the rising 
river and the breaking up of many large gorges along 
Green River. Conditions have been worse this winter along 
that river than were ever before known. 

Several gorges broke Monday and again Tuesday, and 
it was feared that several of the Government locks along 
that river would be damaged by the heavy ice floes. The 
Indiana Tie Co., operating plants in this city and Joppa, 
Ill, has many thousand ties along Green River and it is 
feared the company will suffer losses because of the bad 
conditions along that river. Some of the river sawmills 
in Evansville also have a great many valuable logs along 
Green River that are in danger of being swept away. 
Stave mills and many sawmills in the Green River Valley 
have been forced to close down during the last few weeks 
and no boats have been running on that river for several 
weeks, and in many of the towns that depend altogether 
on the steamboats for food and fuel the supplies are 
running low. Many of the Green River towns are not 
touched by a railroad. In the mouth of the Green River, 


- nine miles above here, are about one hundred crafts of 


various kinds, from steamboats down to small gasoline 
launches, and the total value of these is over two million 
dollars. The boats are being carefully guarded and every 
precaution is being taken to save them when the heavy 
ice comes down the river. ; 

The losses to smaller crafts in upper Green River up 
to Wednesday night had been several thousand dollars. 
The ice in the Ohio River was holding intact Wednesday 
night and it was expected that the colder weather pre- 
dicted for Thursday night would cause the ice to hold 
several days longer. The fuel situation has improved 
here during the last three days, but railroads are still 
unable to run their trains on schedule time. 





HANDLE COMPANY OPENING NEW PLANT 


Marquette, Micu., Jan. 30.—Announcement is made 
that the Keystone Handle Co., of Corydon and Kellett- 
ville, Pa., has purchased a tract of hardwood stumpage 
adjacent to this city and will engage in the manufacture 
of chair stock and handles. The concern soon will start 


to rebuild the old Sambrook plant and will make an up- , 


to-date factory out of it. This is the third woodworking 
concern that has located in Marquette during the last 
three years, due to the efforts of the Commercial Club, of 
which John D. Mangum is secretary. The other two are 
the Nufer Cedar Co., manufacturer of tin sheet box 
shooks and boxes, and the Piqua Handle & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD CLUB CONFERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., Jan. 30.—The members of the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, composed of 
manufacturers of Louisiana and Texas, in a regular meet- 
ing here today wired its representatives at Chicago at 
the session of the Southern Hardwood. Emergency Bureau 
and vehicle manufacturers, pledging 10,000,000 feet of 
No, 1 and better oak and 15,000,000 feet of No. 2 and 
better oak to be furnished within the next six months at 
prices to be fixed by the emergency bureau. They also 
Voted to have a committee, of which President Albert 
Deutsch is chairman, represent the club at the Cincinnati 
session of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States to urge the powers at Washington to 
take steps to route freight shipments for the American 
expeditionary forces and Allies thru southern ports and 
thus relieve eastern congestion and release cars for com- 
merce, They also voted in favor of the open competition 
plan whereby reports of sales by members are to be sent 

the central office, tabulated and sent out to members 
for their information and education. The club voted to 
send members to Washington for a period of two weeks 
each to give assistance to the Government in placing or- 
ders and President Deutsch was named to stay the first 
two weeks, to begin following the convention at Cir un- 
nati. The president will designate the delegates vo fol- 
low him. 

A message from F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the Unit- 
ed States, was received, regretting his inability to be 
Present and urging a large attendance at the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the association, next week. 

message received from J. H. Townshend, of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, announcing the 
Cancelling of demurrage rates and reinstating the bunch- 


~ St was hailed with pleasure and congratulations 
im, 


There was a good attendance at this regular meeting 
of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club and 
several new members were announced. 





CREATE SHIP CONTROL COMMITTEE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 31.—By the creation of a ship 
control committee, to have supreme charge of the opera- 
tion of all supply ships entering and leaving American 
ports, the United States and the Allies have taken a 
long step forward in solving the tonnage problem, 
which is the crux of the war situation. 

The War and Navy departments, shipping board, food 
and fuel administrations, the British Government, the 
director general of railroads and various ship owners, 
after a conference in which all phases of the shipping 
situation were discussed determined to appoint this 
committee. Its members are P. A. 8S. Franklin, of the 
International Mercantile Marine; H. H. Raymond, 
head of the Clyde and Malloy lines, and Sir Cunnop 
Guthrie, director of British shipping in this country. 

This arrangement, in practical operation, will create 
a pool of all ships moving supplies to Europe. Troop 
ships will continue to be handled by the navy. 

A feature of the arrangement of interest to southern 
lumbermen is the decision to begin in the immediate 
future the diversion of export traffic to south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, thus relieving the clog of traffic in and 
about New York harbor and other big north Atlantic 
ports. With many more freight cars rolling to southern 
ports, lumbermen should be able to make arrangements 
to ship out commercial business, since the director of 
railroads will not move the cars back empty so long 
as traffic is available for them, except in specific emer- 
gencies. 





SHIPPERS EXPORT DECLARATION AMENDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—The War Trade Board 
announces that shipments made prior to Feb. 15, 1918, and 
destined to Canada or Mexico via rail, vehicle or ferry, 
will not require the new form of shippers’ export declara- 
tion, which it was recently announced must be used in 
connection with export shipments made on or after Feb. 
1, and may proceed under the present form of shippers’ 
export declaration, provided said form is filled in quad- 
ruplicate. All shipments leaving the United States by 
vessels bound for foreign ports on and after Feb. 1 must 
be accompanied by the new declaration form bearing the 
shipper’s oath. 





SOUTHERN PINE MILLS GET PRICE ADVANCES 
[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN;] 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has determined that on a showing of costs, 
the mills affiliated with the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau are entitled to an advance of $1.09 a thousand on 
lumber sold to the Government. Whether this price will 
become effective before March 10 has not been announced. 
The understanding is that present prices were to run 
until that date. Southern pine experts figure that they 
are entitled to 46 cents more than the commission is 
inclined to approve, and the final figure has not yet been 


determined. The increase of $1 to North Carolina and 
Georgia-Florida bureau members already has _ been 
allowed. 


The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has received an 
order for 2,000,000 feet of lumber for warehouses at 
Norfolk, Va. Roland Perry, of the Georgia-Florida 
bureau is angling for a contract to furnish 100 barges 
for the army, the quantity of lumber and timbers re- 
quired aggregating upward of 11,000,000 feet. 





LUMBER CENSUS IS PROGRESSING 

WasuineTon, D, C., Jan, 29.—Franklin H. Smith, who 
is directing for the Forest Service the taking of the 1917 
lumber census in coéperation with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, said today that returns are 
coming in nicely. 

‘‘The returns are coming in better and clearer than 
last year,’’ said Mr. Smith. ‘‘The work is progressing 
very satisfactorily.’’ 





WARM RAINS CAUSE BREAKS IN ICE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 30.—Unexpected warm rains 
near the sources of some of the southern tributaries of 
the Ohio River, which began late Sunday night and 
early Monday, are having their effect on the ice gorge, 
and at many places up the river from this city breaks 
have occurred, and if the present conditions continue 
it is predicted that the whole mass will be moving prob- 
ably before this is in print. At the same time, below 
freezing weather prevails and serves to retard the break 
and give the various interests time further to prepare 
for eventualit'as, 

Telegre-us from Ironton, Ohio, today say that a num- 
ber e* sumber firms there lost barges of lumber and some 
\ 48, but no definite estimate is given. 

From Ashland, Ky., there is information that the 
Dawkins Lumber Co. lost some rafts of lumber that were 
carried down the river, but which may be recovered 
later. The company also lost a number of logs that 
were broken from their booms. 

At this writing the gorge still holds for 100 miles 
above Cincinnati, and the temperature is below freezing, 
which condition is expected to defer the break here for 
twenty-four, and possibly forty-eight hours. 

It is believed, from the time that has been given for 
preparation and from the arrangements that have been 
made, that the lumber interests of this city will not 
lose heavily, altho some losses necessarily must be sus- 
tained. 


LUMBERMEN 


ASSOCIATION CO-OPERATES WITH GOVERN- 
MENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—H. A. Hoover, chief in- 
spector of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
who has been in charge of the war service bureau of that 
organization here in the absence of Frank F. Fish, today 
conferred with experts of the Forest Service on specifica- 
tions for white ash lumber for aircraft construction. The 
plan is to work out standard specifications for white ash. 

Mr. Fish is due to return tomorrow and Mr. Hoover 
will not tarry long after his arrival. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association has turned 
over to the Government its force of eighty-five inspectors 
and the services of many of them already have been 
utilized to advantage by Uncle Sam, 





AIRCRAFT ACTIVITIES GO TO CLEVELAND 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Formal announcement 
is made that the production division of the aircraft sec- 
tion of the signal corps will be transferred from Wash- 
ington to Cleveland, where it will be close to the center 
of airplane production, especially the Liberty motor end. 





ENGLAND NEGOTIATING FOR YELLOW PINE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The British Government 
has started negotiations with the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau for 15,000,000 feet of shortleaf pine and 
rosemary pine. The North Carolina Pine Bureau has 
just received an order for 3,000,000 additional feet of 
lumber for the Engineer Training Camp at Belvoir, Va. 





ROUNDS OUT FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS. 


Fonp bu Lac, Wis., Jan. 30.—The O, C. Steenberg Co., 
of this city, manufacturer of sash, doors and blinds, has 
just completed fifty years of successful business life. 
The business was established in 1868 by the late O, C., 
Steenberg, and has for many years been under the 
management of the present secretary and treasurer of 
the company, Fred G, Steenberg. In April, 1885, the 
plant was destroyed by fire, but with faith and courage 
undaunted by adversity Mr. Steenberg erected another 
and better equipped factory, which has become one of 
the successful industrial institutions of the city. 





r 


HOLD CONFERENCE ON VEHICLE WOODSTOCK 


A committee of the Southern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau has been holding a series of conferences with 
representatives of the vehicle manufacturing industry 
in Chicago during the last week. The sessions have been 
executive, but it is understood the purpose has been 
largely to adjust the purchasing specifications of the ve- 
hicle industry more harmoniously to the quality of the 
available supply, with the purpose of making the most 
efficient use of material. 





DISCUSS PLANS FOR SUPPLYING MATERIALS 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Jan, 29.—A delegation of hardwood 
manufacturers from all parts of the country assembled 
here today for an executive conference, during which 
plans for supplying the Government with materials for 
army wagons was discussed. No publicity was given the 
result of the meeting, which was said to have been mainly 
preliminary to a more general meeting under the auspices 
of .the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, to be 
held in Chicago Wednesday. 





BIG ORDERS FILED WITH LUMBER BUREAUS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 29.—The West Coast Lumber 
Emergency Bureau has received an order from the Navy 
Department for 3,000,000 feet of Douglas fir lumber, No. 
1 common, for use in the manufacture of targets for 
gunnery practice by the fleet. An order for 3,500,000 
additional feet is in immediate prospect. This lumber 
is to be shipped around to the Atlantic seaboard by 
water. Some of it may be sent across the Atlantic. 

The West Coast bureau also received this week an 
order for 600,000 feet for the Submarine Boat Corpora- 
tion’s fabricating plant at Newark, N. J., to be used in 
the construction of buildings destroyed by fire last week. 

The Southern Pine bureau received an order for 3,000,- 
000 feet for this plant, to be used for the same purpose. 
The bureau also received an additional order of 2,000,000 
feet for the Hog Island fabricating plant. 

The West Coast bureau has received a request for prices 
on upward of 300,000 feet of fir lumber to be delivered at 
Grand Rapids for the Army Engineer Corps, deliveries to 
begin May 1. The order has not yet been definitely 
placed. The West Coast prices stand until March 1, and 
the order doubtless will have to be taken with a proviso 
that the price may be changed, especially if the agitation 
for an 8-hour day should be successful. 

The North Carolina Pine Bureau this week received or- 
ders for 620,000 feet of lumber for the Westinghouse 
Company, 500,000 for the Hog Island plant and 230,000 
feet for Norfolk delivery. ; 

Roland Perry of the Georgia-Florida bureau is figuring 
on orders aggregating millions of feet, but orders defi- 
nitely placed with the bureau this week are not extensive. 

Following the precedent set in the case of the North 
Carolina bureau, the Georgia-Florida bureau has been 
allowed $1. more per thousand feet. The Federal Trade 
Commission passed on these increases. 





IN THE housing program to be carried out by the 
British Government after the war the assistance of 
women with close knowledge of household economy is to 
be sought in regard to details of interior construction, 
such as design of stairs and provision of cupboards, lar- 
ders and storage accommodation. 
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I. W. W. THREATEN NORTHERN CAMPS 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 28.—I. W. W. agitation is re- 
ported to have reached the mills and logging camps of 
Wisconsin and Michigan and members of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, it is 
expected, will take the necessary precautions to cope 
with whatever troubles are threatened. Word received 
here from Virginia, Minn., was to the effect that the 
Fourth Minnesota home guard regiment, fifty strong, 
had been sent to Eveleth, presumably for guard duty, 
and gave rise to numerous interpretations, the most 
tangible of which has to do with mutterings of impend- 
ing trouble among men working for the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co., in the woods north of Virginia, getting out tim- 
ber for Government work. Press reports about the mid- 
dle of last week were to the effect that men in lumber 
and logging camps were striking in protest to meat- 
less and wheatless days but it was known definitely that 
the workers had displayed considerable patriotism in 
readily consenting to that form of food conservation. 
Further investigation indicated that I. W. W. agitators 
had found their way into a number of camps and had 
set Feb. 1 as the day for a proposed strike. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. has 3,000 men at 
work at its headquarters at Cusson and at its fourteen 
camps north of Cusson. They are paid the highest wages 
in the history of the lumber business, common labor 
receiving $45 to $50 a month with board. I. W. W. lit- 
erature has been spread thruout practically all the lumber 
and logging camps between Virginia, Minn., and the 
Canadian border, and notably at Hibbing and Bemidji. 
Lumbermen do not believe that the reported agitation 
will result in serious trouble, except perhaps to delay 
operations, until the workers can realize the peril of their 
betrayal by trouble seekers. 





LARGE TIMBERLAND DEAL CONSUMMATED 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—Negotiations were closed 
here today, Saturday, Jan. 26, for the purchase of ap- 
proximately 7,000 acres of fir timber in Columbia County 
by the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., of this city, from 
the Fir Tre@ Timber Co., also of this city. The tract is 
said to cruise approximately 400,000,000 feet and the 
consideration involved is placed at about $1,000,900. The 
Fir Tree Timber Co. is owner of about 100,000 acres of 
timberlands on the lower Columbia River. John Pierson 
is the Portland representative of the company, and 
Henry Turrish and his associates of Duluth, Minn., are 
the owners. The Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., which op- 
erates the large mill at Linnton, on the lower Willamette 
River, owns 4,000 acres of timber adjoining the tract 
acquired thru today’s purchase and has been carrying 
on extensive logging operations there for some time. O. 
M. Clark, senior member of the company, stated today 
that work would be begun at once on the extension of 
the company’s logging road from Goble into the heart 
of the newly acquired timber. 





INDIANS WIN PINE LAND SUIT 


OsHKOSH, WiIs., Jan. 28.—Five hundred and forty 
Indians of the Bad River reservation, near Ashland, have 
won, after tedious litigation extending over many years, 
valuable pine lands, Wisconsin having the losing end 
of the suit. Certain sections, comprising school lands on 
the Bad River reservation which have been in dispute 
between the State and the Bad River Chippewas, be- 
come now the indisputable property of the Indians. In- 
cluding six sections and the swamp lands, a total of 
5,830 acres was involved. There are 30,000,000 feet of 
timber on the lands, of which 30 percent is valuable 
white pine worth easily as it stands $135,000, 25 per- 
cent in norway pine worth $67,000 and 20 percent is 
hemlock, worth standing $15,000, besides 2,500 cedar 
ary 10,000 cedar posts, spruce, oak, basswood, cedar, 
yirch, elm, ash, tamarack and poplar, as shown by the 
Government scale, all of excellent quality. The money 
value of the land which the Indians win is over $100,000, 
but with the value of the timber included the total value 
probably foots up to a third of a million dollars, 

Nearly forty years ago Wisconsin laid claim to these 
lands in the section in question, 6, under its school land 
grant and patented them to various persons. One of the 
parties to whom the State issued a patent was the J. 
Stearns Lumber Co. This company, by agreement, cut 
pine on the disputed sections beween 1909 and 1912 
amounting to $66,833, the money being deposited in 


banks, subject to the result of the litigation in Federal 
courts. Fires running thru the reservation necessitated 
the cutting and on the decision of the supreme court de- 
pended whether the State or the Indians would ulti- 
mately get the money. 


A MODEL CLUB FOR EMPLOYEES IS COMPLETED 


CLEAR LAKE, WasuH., Jan. 28.—The people of Clear 
Lake believe that in the Skagit Club they have one of 
the best clubs and club buildings to be found in any 
place of anywhere near the same size in the United 
States. The building was recently completed and the 
attractive exterior appearance is shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations, taken when the finishing 
touches were being put to the building. The Skagit Club 





building and the adjoining one, in which there is a, 


theater, were erected by the Clear Lake Lumber Co. for 











(ABOVE) EXTERIOR OF SKAGIT CLUB, (BELOW) VIEW 
OF READING AND LOUNGING ROOM 


the benefit of its employees and the town people. The 
cost of the erection of the two buildings and the furnish- 
ings amounted to about $20,000. The Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co. is a large manufacturer of ‘‘Clear Lake’’ brand 
shingles and believes in practicing what it preaches. 
That is, the exterior of the Skagit Club was sided with 
red cedar shingles and the roof covered with them. Some 
siding was used beneath the water table and fir was used, 
of course, for interior finish and framing. 

The interior of the Skagit Club is just as attractive 
as the exterior, as another of the illustrations shows, 
This view shows the reading and lounging room with 
inviting easy chairs, writing desks and the open wood 
fire place that is used so much in mild weather. In 
another room there are billiard tables, while another is 
fitted up with card tables. The interior of all the rooms 
is paneled with fir, where the natural beauty of the wood 
shows up to great advantage. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN MAKE FINE DISPLAY 


OsHKosH, Wis., Jan. 28.—Eleven hundred lumber re- 
tailers from Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Iowa, who attended the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association meeting held at the West Hotel in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 15 to 18, were greatly impressed 
with the completeness and magnitude of the special ex- 
hibit arranged by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, part of which is shown 
herewith. 

There were two striking features that aroused comment 
among lumbermen. The first was the variety of woods 
displayed, it being usual for associations to lay stress 
on some one particular wood at such exhibits, and the 
second was the display of numerous finished products and 
practical demonstrations of the utility of various woods. 
For example, part was devoted to a model office where 
birch and maple were used to harmonize with wall dec- 
orations and interior furnishings. There were specimens 











a 


of birch finished in many different colors, large and small 
doors, completed and in- process of construction, veneer 
panels and paneled office walls. Another feature was a 
large model of the association’s hemlock silo. Advertis- 
ing booklets, including plans of all kinds of buildings, 
from chicken coops to large houses and barns, circulars 
and even samples of wood were distributed to patrons, 
The association put on a similar exhibit last week and 
part of this week at the real estate and building show in 
Columbus, Ohio, and plans to exhibit at the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association meeting at the Hote] 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Feb. 19 to 21. 





SAWMILL WORKERS MAY BE EXEMPTED 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 28.—Sawmill workers subject 
to army draft, who are employed in getting out ship 
timbers and material and whose services are considered 
indispensable by their employers, may secure exemption 
from the draft by arrangement announced last week. 
W. J. Haynen, district manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, is authorized to issue certificates on applica- 
tion from the employers of such workers. The Southern 
Pine Association issued the following circular on the 
matter, last Saturday, explaining the arrangement and 
its conditions: 





Local and district exemption boards have authority to 
place in the deferred draft any drafted man whose services 
are necessary for the production of war material, but where 
they do not recognize these conditions in the case of men 
whose services are necessary to the production of ship tim- 
bers an appeal can be made by their employers to the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation to confirm the indispensability of 
such employees. 

Certificates (Form 150 EFC) can be obtained from Mr, 
Haynen and application for blanks should be made to him 
direct. In the case of employees who have not been drafted, 
whose services can not be spared, it is suggested that certifi- 
cates testifying to their indispensability be filed with Mr, 
Haynen before they are drafted in order to avoid the delay 
of having their cases investigated and passed upon by the 
exemption boards. 

Exemption should not be requested for any drafted men 
whose services are not absolutely necessary to the work of 
producing ship material. 





VOTE TO JOIN IN HARVESTING 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—Almost simultaneously 
with the recommendation of Secretary Moorehead of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association that members 
of the association take steps to organize harvest oper- 
ations, 1,400 members of Carpenters’ Union Ne. 61 of 
this city have voted to surrender any work they may have 
on at harvest time and help gather the crops, if their 
aid is needed. 

To make the movement a general one, the carpenters 
ask that the Government take charge of the harvest 
operations and exercise supervision of the  build- 
ing trades for the necessary period. The same resolution 
will be considered by the Labor Council and the Build- 
ing Trades Council of organized labor in Kansas City. 
The resolution calls attention to the fact that many of 
the sons of men voting this action are now at war, and 
it will be little enough for the fathers, brothers and 
others left at home to do to help feed them. 





BUY LUMBER NOW, BRITISH GOVERNMENT ADVISED 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, Jan. 7.—The interim report of 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council has 
been made public and in it emphasis is laid upon the 
gravity of the need for increasing housing facilities 
and some significant hints are given as to the way in which 
the demand for lumber is to be met, according to the 
Timber Trades Journal. The council reports that the 
minimum number of houses that should be built in the 
year following the war should be 300,000, but that the 
building of this number will only be a starter. This 
number may, therefore, be looked upon as the minimum 
number to be built the first year and the recommendation 
is that 200,000 of the houses be built in the cities and 
towns and 100,000 in rural districts. The 100,000 
houses to be built in the rural districts, according to the 
recommendations, should be built entirely of English 
home-grown wood, and that for the 200,000 houses to be 
built in urban districts steps ‘‘should immediately be 
taken to secure supplies from Canada, Newfoundland, 
and other parts of the empire, and also from the United 
States, in order that the necessary timber should be 
immediately available.’’ 











NUMEROUS WOODS DISPLAYED BY NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 





FINISHED SPECIMENS SHOWN AT NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S 
AT MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 15 TO 18 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


BRITISH FURNITURE MEN IN JOINT COUNCIL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]} 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—Commercial Attache 
Kennedy, at London, has transmitted a report concerning 
the establishment of a joint industrial council for the 
British furniture industry. It follows: 

‘At a conference to consider the establishment of a 
joint industrial council for the furniture industry the or- 
ganizations represented included the National Federation 
of Furniture Manufacturers, the Cabinet Trades Federa- 
tion, the Upholstery Trades Federation, the Scottish Fur- 
niture Manufacturers’ Association, High Wycombe Fur- 
niture Federation, the Design & Industries Association, 
and the Furnishers’ Chamber of Trades.’’ 

A resclution was passed suggesting that the imports 
and exp<.ts (temporary control) bill should be limited to 
twelve months and that no measure affecting the interests 
of the furniture industry should be taken without previous 
consultation with its joint council. 





RIVER CONDITIONS THREATEN DISASTER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

EVANSVILLE, InpD., Jan. 30.—Conditions along Green 
River and its tributaries in western Kentucky have been 
threatening during the last three days, and considerable 
damage has resulted to floating property by the rising 
river and the breaking up of many large gorges along 
Green River. Conditions have been worse this winter along 
that river than were ever before known. 

Several gorges broke Monday and again Tuesday, and 
it was feared that several of the Government locks along 
that river would be damaged by the heavy ice floes. The 
Indiana Tie Co., operating plants in this city and Joppa, 
Il., has many thousand ties along Green River and it is 
feared the company will suffer losses because of the bad 
conditions along that river. Some of the river sawmills 
in Evansville also have a great many valuable logs along 
Green River that are in danger of being swept away. 
Stave mills and many sawmills in the Green River Valley 
have been forced to close down during the last few weeks 
and no boats have been running on that river for several 
weeks, and in many of the towns that depend altogether 
on the steamboats for food and fuel the supplies are 
running low. Many of the Green River towns are not 
touched by a railroad. In the mouth of the Green River, 


- nine miles above here, are about one hundred crafts of 


various kinds, from steamboats down to small gasoline 
launches, and the total value of these is over two million 
dollars. The boats are being carefully guarded and every 
precaution is being taken to save them when the heavy 
ice comes down the river. ; 

The losses to smaller crafts in upper Green River up 
to Wednesday night had been several thousand dollars. 
The ice in the Ohio River was holding intact Wednesday 
night and it was expected that the colder weather pre- 
dicted for Thursday night would cause the ice to hold 
several days longer. The fuel situation has improved 
here during the last three days, but railroads are still 
unable to run their trains on schedule time. 





HANDLE COMPANY OPENING NEW PLANT 


Marquette, Micu., Jan. 30.—Announcement is made 
that the Keystone Handle Co., of Corydon and Kellett- 
ville, Pa., has purchased a tract of hardwood stumpage 
adjacent to this city and will engage in the manufacture 
of chair stock and handles. The concern soon will start 


to rebuild the old Sambrook plant and will make an up- , 


to-date factory out of it. This is the third woodworking 
concern that has located in Marquette during the last 
three years, due to the efforts of the Commercial Club, of 
which John D. Mangum is secretary. The other two are 
the Nufer Cedar Co., manufacturer of tin sheet box 
shooks and boxes, and the Piqua Handle & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD CLUB CONFERS 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., Jan. 30.—The members of the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, composed of 
manufacturers of Louisiana and Texas, in a regular meet- 
ing here today wired its representatives at Chicago at 
the session of the Southern Hardwood. Emergency Bureau 
and vehicle manufacturers, pledging 10,000,000 feet of 
No, 1 and better oak and 15,000,000 feet of No. 2 and 
better oak to be furnished within the next six months at 
prices to be fixed by the emergency bureau. They also 
voted to have a committee, of which President Albert 
Deutsch is chairman, represent the club at the Cincinnati 
session of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States to urge the powers at Washington to 
take steps to route freight shipments for the American 
expeditionary forces and Allies thru southern ports and 
thus relieve eastern congestion and release cars for com- 
merce, They also voted in favor of the open competition 
plan whereby reports of sales by members are to be sent 
to the central office, tabulated and sent out to members 
for their information and education. The club voted to 
send members to Washington for a period of two weeks 
each to give assistance to the Government in placing or- 
ders and President Deutsch was named to stay the first 
two weeks, to begin following the convention at Cincin- 
nati. The president will designate the delegates to fol- 
low him. 

A message from F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the Unit- 
ed tates, was received, regretting his inability to be 
Present and urging a large attendance at the sixteenth 
‘nual meeting of the association, next week. 

Message received from J. H. Townshend, of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, announcing the 
Cancelling of demurrage rates and reinstating the bunch- 


ng Heed was hailed with pleasure and congratulations 
ed him, 





There was a good attendance at this regular meeting 
of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club and 
several new members were announced. 





CREATE SHIP CONTROL COMMITTEE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinerTon, D. C., Jan, 31.—By the creation of a ship 
control committee, to have supreme charge of the opera- 
tion of all supply ships entering and leaving American 
ports, the United States and the Allies have taken a 
long step forward in solving the tonnage problem, 
which is the crux of the war situation. 

The War and Navy departments, shipping board, food 
and fuel administrations, the British Government, the 
director general of railroads and various ship owners, 
after a conference in which all phases of the shipping 
situation were discussed determined to appoint this 
committee. Its members are P. A. S. Franklin, of the 
International Mercantile Marine; H. H. Raymond, 
head of the Clyde and Malloy lines, and Sir Cunnop 
Guthrie, director of British shipping in this country. 

This arrangement, in practical operation, will create 
a pool of all ships moving supplies to Europe. ‘Troop 
ships will continue to be handled by the navy. 

A feature of the arrangement of interest to southern 
lumbermen is the decision to begin in the immediate 
future the diversion of export traffic to south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, thus relieving the clog of traffic in and 
about New York harbor and other big north Atlantic 
ports. With many more freight cars rolling to southern 
ports, lumbermen should be able to make arrangements 
to ship out commercial business, since the director of 
railroads will not move the cars back empty so long 
as traffic is available for them, except in specific emer- 
gencies. 





SHIPPERS EXPORT DECLARATION AMENDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—The War Trade Board 
announces that shipments made prior to Feb. 15, 1918, and 
destined to Canada or Mexico via rail, vehicle or ferry, 
will not require the new form of shippers’ export declara- 
tion, which it was recently announced must be used in 
connection with export shipments made on or after Feb. 
1, and may proceed under the present form of shippers’ 
export declaration, provided said form is filled in quad- 
ruplicate. All shipments leaving the United States by 
vessels bound for foreign ports on and after Feb. 1 must 
be accompanied by the new declaration form bearing the 
shipper ’s oath. 





SOUTHERN PINE MILLS GET PRICE ADVANCES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN;] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has determined that on a showing of costs, 
the mills affiliated with the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau are entitled to an advance of $1.09 a thousand on 
lumber sold to the Government. Whether this price will 
become effective before March 10 has not been announced. 
The understanding is that present prices were to run 
until that date. Southern pine experts figure that they 
are entitled to 46 cents more than the commission is 
inclined to approve, and the final figure has not yet been 
determined. The increase of $1 to North Carolina and 
Georgia-Florida bureau members already has _ been 
allowed. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has received an 
order for 2,000,000 feet of lumber for warehouses at 
Norfolk, Va. Roland Perry, of the Georgia-Florida 
bureau is angling for a contract to furnish 100 barges 
for the army, the quantity of lumber and timbers re- 
quired aggregating upward of 11,000,000 feet. 





LUMBER CENSUS IS PROGRESSING 


WasuinarTon, D. C., Jan. 29.—Franklin H. Smith, who 
is directing for the Forest Service the taking of the 1917 
lumber census in coéperation with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, said today that returns are 
coming in nicely. 

‘‘The returns are coming in better and clearer than 
last year,’’ said Mr. Smith. ‘‘The work is progressing 
very satisfactorily.’’ 





WARM RAINS CAUSE BREAKS IN ICE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 30.—Unexpected warm rains 
near the sources of some of the southern tributaries of 
the Ohio River, which began late Sunday night and 
early Monday, are having their effect on the ice gorge, 
and at many places up the river from this city breaks 
have occurred, and if the present conditions continue 
it is predicted that the whole mass will be moving prob- 
ably before this is in print. At the same time, below 
freezing weather prevails and serves to retard the break 
and give the various interests time further to prepare 
for eventualities, 

Telegrams from Ironton, Ohio, today say that a num- 
ber of lumber firms there lost barges of lumber and some 
logs, but no definite estimate is given. 

From Ashland, Ky., there is information that the 
Dawkins Lumber Co. lost some rafts of lumber that were 
carried down the river, but which may be recovered 
later. The company also lost a number of logs that 
were broken from their booms. 

At this writing the gorge still holds for 100 miles 
above Cincinnati, and the temperature is below freezing, 
which condition is expected to defer the break here for 
twenty-four, and possibly forty-eight hours. 

It is believed, from the time that has been given for 
preparation and from the arrangements that have been 
made, that the lumber interests of this city will not 
lose heavily, altho some losses necessarily must be sus- 
tained. 


LUMBERMEN 


ASSOCIATION CO-OPERATES WITH GOVERN- 
MENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN} 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—H. A. Hoover, chief in- 
spector of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
who has been in charge of the war service bureau of that 
organization here in the absence of Frank F. Fish, today 
conferred with experts of the Forest Service on specifica- 
tions for white ash lumber for aircraft construction. The 
plan is to work out standard specifications for white ash. 

Mr. Fish is due to return tomorrow and Mr. Hoover 
will not tarry long after his arrival. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association has turned 
over to the Government its force of eighty-five inspectors 
and the services of many of them already have been 
utilized to advantage by Uncle Sam. 





AIRCRAFT ACTIVITIES GO TO CLEVELAND 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Formal announcement 
is made that the production division of the aircraft sec- 
tion of the signal corps will be transferred from Wash- 
ington to Cleveland, where it will be close to the center 
of airplane production, especially the Liberty motor end. 





ENGLAND NEGOTIATING FOR YELLOW PINE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The British Government 
has started negotiations with the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau for 15,000,000 feet of shortleaf pine and 
rosemary pine. The North Carolina Pine Bureau has 
just received an order for 3,000,000 additional feet of 
lumber for the Engineer Training Camp at Belvoir, Va. 





ROUNDS OUT FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS. 

Fonp bu Lac, Wis., Jan, 30.—The O. C. Steenberg Co., 
of this city, manufacturer of sash, doors and blinds, has 
just completed fifty years of successful business life. 
The business was established in 1868 by the late O, C. 
Steenberg, and has for many years been under the 
management of the present secretary and treasurer of 
the company, Fred G, Steenberg. In April, 1885, the 
plant was destroyed by fire, but with faith and courage 
undaunted by adversity Mr. Steenberg erected another 
and better equipped factory, which has become one of 
the successful industrial institutions of the city. 


PP 


HOLD CONFERENCE ON VEHICLE WOODSTOCK 


A committee of the Southern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau has been holding a series of conferences with 
representatives of the vehicle manufacturing industry 
in Chicago during the last week. The sessions have been 
executive, but it is understood the purpose has been 
largely to adjust the purchasing specifications of the ve- 
hicle industry more harmoniously to the quality of the 
available supply, with the purpose of making the most 
efficient use of material. 








DISCUSS PLANS FOR SUPPLYING MATERIALS 


XINCINNATI, OnI9, Jan. 29.—A delegation of hardwood 
manufacturers from all parts of the country assembled 
here today for an executive conference, during which 
plans for supplyirg the Government with materials for 
army wagons was discussed. No publicity was given the 
result of the meeting, which was said to have been mainly 
preliminary to a more general meeting under the auspices 
of the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, to be 
held in Chicago Wednesday. 





BIG ORDERS FILED WITH LUMBER BUREAUS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—The West Coast Lumber 
Emergency Bureau has received an order from the Navy 
Department for 3,000,000 feet of Douglas fir lumber, No. 
1 common, for use in the manufacture of targets for 
gunnery practice by the fleet. An order for 3,500,000 
additional feet is in immediate prospect. This lumber 
is to be shipped around to the Atlantic seaboard by 
water. Some of it may be sent across the Atlantic. 

The West Coast bureau also received this week an 
order for 600,000 feet for the Submarine Boat Corpora- 
tion’s fabricating plant at Newark, N. J., to be used in 
the construction of buildings destroyed by fire last week. 

The Southern Pine bureau received an order for 3,000,- 
000 feet for this plant, to be used for the same purpose. 
The bureau also received an additional order of 2,000,000 
feet for the Hog Island fabricating plant. 

The West Coast bureau has received a request for prices 
on upward of 300,000 feet of fir lumber to be delivered at 
Grand Rapids for the Army Engineer Corps, deliveries to 
begin May 1. The order has not yet been definitely 
placed. The West Coast prices stand until March 1, and 
the order doubtless will have to be taken with a proviso 
that the price may be changed, especially if the agitation 
for an 8-hour day should be successful. 

The North Carolina Pine Bureau this week received or- 
ders for 620,000 feet of lumber for the Westinghouse 
Company, 500,000 for the Hog Island plant and 230,000 
feet for Norfolk delivery. 

Roland Perry of the Georgia-Florida bureau is figuring 
on orders aggregating millions of feet, but orders defi- 
nitely placed with the bureau this week are not extensive. 

Following the precedent set in the case of the North 
Carolina bureau, the Georgia-Florida bureau has been 
allowed $1-more per thousand feet. The Federal Trade 
Commission passed on these increases. 





IN THE housing program to be carried out by the 
British Government after the war ‘the assistance of 


women with close knowledge of household economy is to 
be sought in regard to details of interior construction, 
such as design of stairs and provision of cupboards, lar- 
ders and storage accommodation, 
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Those exemplary persons who turn with reasonable 
regularity to this department to see what new things are 
chalked up on the retailing bulletin board will remember 
that a few weeks ago it carried a story of an inspection 
plan worked out by Charles Harbaugh, of Highland Park, 
lll. Mr. Harbaugh has decided after a long experience 
in selling lumber and in watching other people sell it 
that among the best things to have around the yard are 
neatness and order. This is not a new idea with him. 
In fact, he is a convert of so many years’ standing to 
the fact that it is doubtful if there ever was a time when 
a crooked pile or a busted delivery wagon or an ungroomed 
horse didn’t make him want to start a reform. His 
desires in the way of having his yards look clean and 
respectable have borne fruit. But he wanted to progress 
to still higher levels and also to show his appreciation for 
the cobperation of the local managers, so he listed twenty 
things that ought to be looked after carefully, assigned 
to each a value of 5 percent and arranged to have a tour 
of inspection made by the managers to all the yards. 
They were to score all these points, giving to each a 
rating of from 1 to 5, depending on its condition and 
appearance. He then offered cash prizes varying in 
amount according to the percentage scored by the yard, 
In this way it would be possible for all the managers to 
win the top money if they could bring their respective 
yards up to a point considered by their fellow managers 
to be beyond criticism. 

Snow and Rural Scenery 

It happened that the inspection came at a time when I 
could attend part of it, and as Mr. Harbaugh had very 
courteously invited me to be present I found myself 
rolling out of Chicago on a Great Western train one 
dazzling morning soon after the big blizzard had laid 
the city by the heels. This present winter has proved 
itself to be no lady. Even the opulent Towa farmers 
who regularly retire to California orange groves soon 
after election and stay there until the cowslips and the 
bull snakes bloom again are reporting more than the 
common amount of ‘‘unusual’’ California weather. Chi- 
cago people, reversing the process on the battle fronts, 
were digging themselves out. The whole landsturm from 
millionaire to milkman were engaged in hauling the huge 
drifts off the streets, and the favorite slacker song began, 
‘*T didn’t raise my darling boy to shovel like a wop.’’ 

As the train got out of the city and into the Fox River 
Valley we ran between fields of snow where the corn 
shocks had deep moats blown around them and the country 
roads were still unbroken. Those corn shocks made me 
feel sorry for the unlucky men who were elected to dig 
them out and load them on to sleds, large avalanches of 
snow meanwhile finding the usual lodgment up the sleeve 
or down the back of the neck. Hauling corn fodder was 
a required sport in my boyhood and I used to add varia- 
tion and excitement to it vy sniping an oceasional rabbit 
as he hastily abandoned his ravaged shock, while the hired 
man drove an involuntary chariot race around the field 
hanging on to the team, which took this method of object- 
ing to the sound and smell of my shotgun. 

The Fox River Valley is one of the greatest dairy sec- 
tions in the United States, and as we rolled along I 
noticed that every set of farm buildings included at least 
one silo. Most of these silos, I am compelled to add, were 
built of cement, and I was told by the Harbaugh managers 
later that they sold a large amount of cement for the 
making of silos but that they had little or no eall for 
wooden silos. An unfortunate condition. All the farms 
seemed neatly kept, and I looked in vain for the usual 
fringe of farm machinery standing unshedded and covered 
with snowdrifts and rust. This Fox River Valley is a 
splendid place to own a yard, tho it wouldn’t be a very 
good place to start a new one. The valley has been 
settled for so long that each town is already supplied 
with as many yards as the trade of the place will 
warrant. 

Where Heaven’s First Law Dominates 


St. Charles, Ill., was the point where I was to meet 
the managers in their round of criticism. H. C. Har- 
baugh, son of Charles Harbaugh, is the local manager 
at that yard. He is a right healthy looking little fellow, 
being only about six feet one or two inches in height 
and weighing about 230 pounds. He is within the draft 
age, too; tho his size and his friendly and courteous 
poise make him appear to be older. I met him in his 
office at about half past 10. The plant of the Harbaugh 
Lumber Co. is easy to find and easy to look at. I dis- 
covered it in its neat coating of gray paint and white 
lettering as I was walking along the main street of the 
town and looking at the remaining embers of a rather 
serious fire that had occurred the Sunday before in the 
midst of the blizzard. The yard was on the opposite 
bank of the Fox River and looked to be a big and well 
arranged place. 

I walked over and entered the office. It was not such 
an extraordinary office in its general plan and construc- 
tion, but it struck me immediately as being unusual. 
It didn’t seem just like a lumber office, and presently I 
began to pick out various points that marked it as dif- 
ferent from the general run of such places. It was wains- 
coted on walls and ceiling as are thousands of lumber 
offices, but it was not reminiscent of countless generations 
of flies as so many are. It was painted according to a har- 
monious color scheme, There was a pleasing and restful 
freedom from the nine and forty calendars ranging from 
one to 15 years old that decorate the usual office of this 
kind. Apparently the wooden lining is a standing tempta- 
tion to the average manager to tack up every calendar that 
is given to him and never to take it down no matter how 
bowed with years and veneered with dirt it becomes. 
Such a collection of grimy old fossils becomes an admir. 


able harborage for fly specks, cobwebs and disease germs. 
It is also guaranteed not to help make a sale and to 
blight many a customer’s budding desire to fix up the 
old house so it will be comfortable and attractive. 

The floor was clean and the stove was polished. Cata- 
logs and plan books were ranged in order on a shelf. 
Table and desk were free from the usual ragged litter of 
newspapers. There were no half burned matches and 
cigar ashes on the floor and no reek of stale smoke in 
the air. It was a work room where a man could feel free 
to do a man’s work—something not always possible in 
the fancy offices fixed up by female interior decorators 
for the newly rich—and yet he would not feel apologetic 
if Congresswoman Rankin, Douglas Fairbanks and Mrs. 
Nicholas Romanoff called en masse, 


Establishing Business Costs By Percentages 


Young Mr. Harbaugh was the presiding genius of the 
place. While we were waiting for the other managers 
who arrived a little later he told me that the idea of 


the inspection had occurred to his father and that Mr.. 


Harbaugh had determined to make it an affair conducted 
entirely by the managers. For that reason he himself 
would not attend. Friendly competition among the four 
managers is a desirable thing, he thinks, and he makes 
use of it in a number of ways. For example, each year 
the general office at Highland Park determines the per- 
centage of the cost of doing business in each yard to the 
total sales of that yard, and the manager who succeeds 
in showing the smallest percentage cost is awarded a 
prize of $50. In arriving at this cost all the expenditures 
in the yard are included. This, of course, includes the 
manager’s salary. The average of the four yards was 
10.27 percent. W. G. Nagle, the manager at Fox Lake, 
picked off the prize this year with a percentage of 9.37. 
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“Tacks up every calendar that is given him” 


This, of course, is not the final cost percentage, for it 
doesn’t include interest on investment according to sales 
nor the prorated share of the general office expense. 
The average of yard expenses was 10.27 percent, as men- 
tioned above. The general office expense was 3.01 percent. 
The interest on investment according to sales was 3.36 
percent, making an average cost of doing business in the 
four yards of 16.64 percent. 

When I first heard of the scheme of adjudging a prize 
for the appearance of the yards I thought the end aimed 
at a good one, but I wondered how it would work out in 
practice. Ideally, of course, each manager. would do the 
best he could and would be content with the percentage 
given him. But it would be easy under such conditions 
for a certain amount of friction to be generated, so I 
was wondering what kind of a family feeling existed 
among the managers and what kind of fellows they 
were. While we were waiting Mr. Harbaugh told me 
a little about the policy of the general office that led 
me to believe the contest would be a success. A company 
that is square with its men is likely to attract and hold 
men who are square with the company and with each 
other. 

‘*We try to get the right kind of men and then to be 
fair with them,’’ Mr. Harbaugh said, ‘‘In a line with 
no more yards in it than ours has we have to leave a 
great deal to the local manager. Of course we keep a 
general record of the credit ratings of customers and 
possible customers in each community so that in any 
event we could have a fairly good line on the community. 
But the handling of the trade is strictly up to the man- 
ager. If he is the right sort he can win the confidence and 
good will of the people and make the business about what 
he wants it to be. Of course he is limited by the condi- 
tions that surround every business. But he is a good 
deal more than just a person in charge of the stock and 
the books. He is the main element around which the 
business is built. That’s what makes it so important to 
get the right men.’’ 


Fair Treatment and the Men Concerned 


‘*Wouldn’t such managers be pretty formidable com- 
petition if they took the notion to start competing yards 
in their respective towns?’’ I asked. 

‘*They certainly are,’? Mr. Harbaugh said. ‘‘ They 
have every advantage so far as making sales is concerned. 





They know the people, and a new man whom we’d have 
to send in to take charge wouldn’t know them, and that 
would be a big disadvantage to us. Some line yards 
make it a policy to pay their managers so little they 
can’t save up money. Then the managers will never be 
in a position to start competing yards. This, of course, 
is a thoroly mean practice. Keeping back part of what 
should be a man’s wages so he’ll always be too poor to 
be dangerous is about as bad as it could be. It isn’t a 
paying policy, for good men will not stay under such 
conditions. Other companies have their managers sign 
a contract not to start a yard in opposition, but I doubt 
if such a contract is worth anything. We try to get 
good men, and we pay them what we think are decent 
wages. We’re willing to take whatever risk there is that 
they’ll later become competitors. We’d rather have 
intelligent men who are satisfied and who will work hard 
than to have some dub who would work for low wages 
and who wouldn’t earn more than low wages. Investment 
is too large and competition too keen to have a second- 
rate man in charge.’’ 

Presently a train consisting of one stunted engine and 
an aged passenger car arrived and the three other man- 
agers got off. W. G. Nagle, of Fox Lake, is the dean 
of the Harbaugh managers, as he has been employed by 
the line for eight or ten years. IF. W. Drake, of Geneva, 
and M. F. Brown, of Ingleside, have been with the line 
for some time but not for so long a time as Mr. Nagle, 
The fourth local manager, of course, is H. C. Harbaugh, 
of St. Charles. 

We went to the hotel for dinner and among other things 
had some delicious Swedish bread. In fact, ‘‘ quaint old 
St. Charles’’ has an extensive foreign population that 
includes not only Scandinavians but also Russians and 
Belgians. The town would like to get rid of the title 
‘“quaint old St. Charles,’’ in part at least. The town 
is the second oldest in the State and was at one time 
larger than Chicago, but the title is not a happy one for 
a town of five or six thousand in a midwestern community, 
Anything that is quaint and old, your westerner thinks, 
must be out of date and a poor sort of tool. While not 
very long ago the city did lack some of the conveniences 
that modern towns think they should have, it has rem- 
edied most of these things and is in the way of making 
splendid progress, 

Points of Incisive Inspection 

Presently we arrived at the yard and the inspection was 
on. Maybe I’d better repeat the list of 20 points that 
were taken into consideration : 

(1) Piling of stock. 


(2) Neatness of stock. 

(3) Neatness of driveways. 

(4) Sash and door and molding room. 

(5) Roofing and building paper and feed warehouse. 

(6) Crooked and unsalable material worked up into sal- 
able stock. 

(7) Office. 

(8) Barns. 

(9) Horses. 

(10) Harness. 

(11) Seales. 

(12) Wagons. 

(13) Small tools. 

(14) Sidetracks. 

(15) Broken lumber cut into wood. 

(16) Driveways free from lumber piles. 

(17) Piling of brick, tile, sewer pipe and fittings. 

(18) Coal sheds. 

(19) Posts. 

(20) Last but not least, displaying of the American flag. 


I have omitted some of the explanatory notes from this 
list. The complete score card appeared on page 40 of the 
issue for Jan, 5, 1918. 

If anyone had a doubt of the success of the inspection 
it was laid to rest at once by the good humored but thoro 
and painstaking manner in which the men went at young 
Harbaugh’s yard. Nagle was the Sherlock Holmes of 
the bunch and pried around behind the piles and under 
the stove and in the horse mangers. Nothing escaped 
him. Brown was interested not only in neatness but 
also in convenience. He called attention to such things 
as the fact that lumber piled in regular order according 
to size and length means a saving of time and of labor. 
Drake, I take it, has the instinct of an advertiser. The 
things that appealed to him were those that would make 
selling easy. 

A Lumber Yard on Dress Parade 

The St. Charles yard was in the most astonishing good 
order. It is immediately apparent that keeping things 
squared up is a long habit in this place, A slouchy yard 
can be tidied up for visitors, but there isn’t a chance in 
ten but that something or other, and probably a good 
many things, will indicate that tidiness is not its natural 
state. The office that I have already deseribed typified 
the condition of the yard. The driveway had not 4 
splinter lying in it, and it was raked down smooth. The 
ends of the piles were as even as tho their ends had beet 
sawed off after they had been put in place. The wagons 
were standing in military order without a crumb 0 
snow or dirt on them. Wheelbarrows were lined up in 4 
row, and coal bags, dusted as clean as such things ean be, 
were strung on a wire near the scales. The stable was 
swept and dusted. The horses were harnessed and the 
harness was oiled and the brass mountings were polished. 
The horses were groomed within an inch of their lives 
and their tails were done up after the manner of the show 
ring. When I arrived one of the men was going along 
back of the piles with a bristle brush dusting off the 
little accumulations of snow that had sifted in under 
the roof. 

The place was frankly on dress parade and up to @ 
standard that might not be maintained all thru the year. 
Some of the retailing fraternity say they can’t see the 
good of such a temporary excellence. Let them convince 
their wives that there is no virtue in spring house cleat 
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ing. A house or a lumber yard put into perfect order 
is easily maintained at a high state of neatness. Such a 
cleaning is a good education for yard men. Even a blind 
man could see that doing business in an orderly yard is 
easier and more satisfactory ; and every person experiences 
a sense of satisfaction at seeing everything shined up in 
company style. Note the pride and vaunting ambition 
of the housewife when she has the clean curtains up and 
the wax on the floors and the last speck of dust out 
from behind the books. She tells herself that she’ll keep 
everything just this way all thru the year. And the 
chances are that she’ll come much nearer to doing it 
because of having made the supreme effort of the big 
cleaning. 
Economy in Orderliness 

This is not the only satisfaction of a clean yard. In 
the whole St. Charles yard I didn’t see a stick twisted 
go it couldn’t be sold in the original grade. I didn’t 
see a warped, blackened or broken board. The stock 
without a single exception, as far as I was able to observe, 
was in perfect salable order. I have been in yards, and 
so has every salesman and retailer, where scattered all 
around the place were broken and warped sticks good for 
nothing but kindling. Kindling isn’t so cheap these 
days, but it’s cheaper than lumber. Sometimes this 
broken stuff is collected in a pile, cut up and sold as 
kindling. Sometimes it simply lies around and gets 
broomed up into splinters by being run over by wagon 
wheels. If it isn’t gathered up the owner probably tells 
himself that there isn’t much of it. He is due for a shock 
when he starts to collecting it. A yard kept in good 
order escapes most of this loss, for it is the board left 
lying in the alley or at the side of the pile that gets 
warped or broken. 

‘¢T worked a good many years in a yard where no atten- 
tion was paid to order,’’ Mr. Drake remarked. ‘‘In fact, 
the owner seemed to want the thing looking tough. If he 
came around and found that I had the men straightening 
up the piles and cleaning the alleys he’d get the notion 
there was too much help in the place. He thought that 
straightening up was a sign that the manager was invent- 
ing jobs to keep the men busy. The regular custom in 
that yard was to pile a car of stuff down in the alley and 
later on, if it was convenient, to have it put into the bins. 
I’ve never seen that yard when it didn’t look ragged 
and disordered. Most of the time there was at least 
$100 worth of lumber lying in a pile to be sold as kindling. 
We never knew how much we had and careful buying was 
out of the question. We lost in spoiled lumber and in 
unnecessary labor a good deal more than enough to have 
kept the place fixed up and looking decent.’’ 

Harbaugh introduced the presiding genius who has had 
not a little to do with the appearance of the St. Charles 
yard. This is Al Skoglund, a yard man who has worked 
in this one place for more than twenty years. He knows 
the yard forward and backward and is so well acquainted 
with the routine that he needs few directions. When I 
wanted to take his picture he hurried into the coat closet 
and got his fur overcoat and insisted on putting it on, 
tho Harbaugh told him he’d look more natural without it. 
Skoglund, or ‘‘Skogie,’’ as the other managers call him, 
was an interested spectator at the inspection and hung 
around the edge of things until all twenty items had been 
classified. 

Details of Well Kept Premises 


The main shed includes in it two other buildings so 
that they are under a single roof. One is the planing mill, 
that is equipped with a number of machines electrically 
driven. This mill is used very little in winter time; in 
fact, it is useful only in getting out special stuff that is 
to go into the houses sold by the yard. No effort is made 
to turn out stock stuff or to take work not connected with 
bills sold by the yard. The other building I mentioned 
started its existence as a negro church. But it didn’t 
prosper financially, so the building reverted to commercial 
uses and eventually became part of the equipment of 
this lumber yard. At the present time it houses the 
molding and the sash and door rooms. These rooms were 
in as scrupulous order as was the rest of the plant. The 
molding is stored on end in racks placed against the walls 
and in an A-shaped rack in the center of the room. 
Enough free space is left so that the floor can be swept. 
In a crowded end-storage molding room it is next to 
impossible to keep the place clean. The cement room is 
located near the siding so that a car may be unloaded 
without hauling. The lime room where bulk lime is kept 
is carefully insulated against moisture. Even the roof 
is filled with air-slaked lime. The filling door is about 
even with the car floor, so the lime is wheeled across on 

















“Dusting off the little acowmulations of snow” 


a gangplank and dumped into the bin. Then the small 
doors from which the lime is taken are located low in the 
side. By an unintentional oversight the cement ware- 
house and the lime room were omitted from the score 
eard. 

A couple of little devices attracted my attention. One 
is a door bell set in the side of the office with a printed 
card just above it. ‘‘If no one is in the office ring the 
bell,’’ the card directs. The other is a leather pocket 
attached to the harness. This pocket is to carry the 
delivery slip holder. The driver must take duplicate 
slips out with him; one to be given the purchaser and 
the other to be signed and returned to the office. If a 
driver carries these slips in his pocket they become 
crumpled until the bookkeeper has trouble with them 
in the files. Carried in the holder they are not lost, 
soiled, torn nor crumpled. 


Influences of a Good Example 


From St. Charles we went to Geneva to give Mr. Drake’s 
yard the eritical stare. It is of a different design and 
has an enormous shed; but so far as the neatness and 
order of the place are concerned it was just a repetition 
of the St. Charles plant. Drake, so Harbaugh said, has 
had a bigger job than the other managers have, for the 
company has owned this yard but a short time, and when 
it was taken over by the Harbaugh line it lacked a good 
deal of measuring up to the Harbaugh standard. But 
Drake has done the necessary work and his yard, I 
believe, was scored only two or three points below Har- 
baugh’s. One thing I noticed in that place and in Har- 
baugh’s, too, was the fine appearance of the horses. 

‘*Good horses are the best kind of advertisement,’’ 
Drake said. ‘‘A good many people may not have any 
reason to come into your office for months at a time. 
But they see your teams on the street every day. If the 
horses catch their eye and are big and fat and well 
groomed the people who see them will naturally think 
that the yard must be a pretty good place.’’ 

None of the yards has a truck as yet and the company 
is undecided as to whether these machines would work to 
advantage under the local delivery conditions. It is 
probable that Harbaugh will try one out at the St. Charles 
yard this coming summer. He’ll give it a fair test and 
keep costs and delivery records on it. If it proves out to 
be satisfactory the other yards will be supplied with 
power wagons. 

When I mentioned the fact that the walls of his office 
were not covered with dusty and obsolete calendars, Mr. 
Drake said there was one kind of wall decoration in 
which he believed and which he hoped soon to add to his 
office equipment. This is photographs of the dwelling 
houses built of lumber bought at his yard. He expects to 
have these photographs framed and hung around where 
he can use them in selling house bills. 

‘*The idea is to sell homes instead of 2x4’s,’’ he said. 
‘‘T had quite an interesting experience which proved to 
me that people don’t know much about blueprints or 
what a house built according to a given blueprint will look 
like. I had one of the Curtis building books here in the 
otlice and I loaned it to some people who were getting 
ready to build. They looked it thru and picked out a 
house from a picture. This house, they thought, would 
he just about what they wanted, so they had me send for 
the blueprinfs, When these came I sent them out and 
the woman said at once they were not the right plans. 
She eventually convinced her husband that a mistake had 
been made. The plans were the right ones, but those 
people couldn’t see that the plans and the picture could 
be of the same house. So it is fair to guess if they had 
seen the plans first they would have had no idea of the 
appearance of the finished house.’’ 

Brown said he had seen an exhibit at a State fair made 
up of a great number of photographs of homes, and under- 
neath each picture was the name and address of the owner 
and the name of the contractor who had built it. This 
made the contractors feel good, and it proved to be one 
of the most popular booths with the public. There was 
always a crowd in it. Perhaps this proves that there are 
more people interested in home owning than we think. 
And it may be that the right kind of appeal based on the 
universal desire for a home would bring us trade from 
unexpected quarters. 

The Harbaugh managers are all men who have the 
community building spirit. They naturally would be, 
for an interest in community welfare is natural for a 
man who could measure up to the qualifications of the 
Harbaugh line. All of them take part in community 
affairs, but Nagle has perhaps the most conspicuous 
accomplishment to his credit. He is mayor of Fox Lake, 
the town in which his yard is located. Fox Lake is a 
summer resort, so no one from Fox Lake would knock 
the visitors. Certainly the mayor would not. The visitors 
form one of the important summer crops. But some of 
them like to get away from puritan Chicago where the 
police regulation is so strict and where they know every- 
body. So they go out to Fox Lake and let off a little 


steam, Then the mayor is confronted with the problem 
of keeping the peace. He does it, too, according to 
accounts. 


And he doesn’t like it if someone says Fox 
Lake is a bit speedy. The citizens are sober and indus- 
trious, and most of the visitors are quiet persons with 
a working respect for the ten commandments. But along 
comes an emulsion of gasoline and fools with the pretense 
that the law and the gospel are not operative within the 
corporate limits of Fox Lake. Then if a shining light 
of the W. C. T. U. is present she is apt to carry away 
weird tales that do gross injustice to the city over which 
Mr. Nagle presides. 


Results of Yard Inspection 

The inspection ended for the day when the inspectors 
had scored the Geneva yard. The yards at Fox Lake and 
at Ingleside were to get theirs on some succeeding day. 
I don’t know what Mr. Harbaugh thinks of it, but I 
would call it a complete success. I’m inclined to believe 
the actual saving in material if not in labor will pay the 
prize money several times over. The four yards were 
already well cared for, but it doesn’t take many boards 








“Began to make a sock” 


to amount to $25, and this vivid way of calling attention 
to the desirability of saving by preventing waste should 
keep considerable stuff from going to the scrap heap. 
It is likely to get the Harbaugh yards a local reputation 
for being clean-cut and intelligently managed. Then, I 
think, everybody had a good time. The managers talked 
shop more or less and this exchange of ideas and the 
incidental picking up of little managerial wrinkles will 
surely result in an improved efficiency. Getting men 
together, if they are intelligent and ambitious men, always 
results in a general increase of their working knowledge. 
That is something a convention does for a man even if 
he doesn’t get much out of the formal speeches. Learning 
things when he is away from his own place of business 
keeps him from falling into a rut. If he sticks too 
closely to his own routine he gets fixed ideas. Apropos 
of this the Chicago News carried a crack about the young 
lady who learned to knit and did nothing else for so long 
that when she was served with spaghetti in a Chinese 
restaurant she took it up on the chop sticks and began 
to make a sock. Getting away and seeing what the other 
fellow is doing has its uses even if tangible results can 
not be traced directly to this exercise. 





H. C. Harbaugh has informed me by letter of the results 
of the inspection. The highest percentage was 98 and the 
lowest 93. For all practical purposes this means a perfect 
score for all four yards. 





GIVES EMPLOYEES LUMBER TO BUILD CHURCH 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—The Horse Creek Lumber 
Co., a new lumber manufacturing enterprise in which St. 
Louis capital is invested, is doing some welfare work 
for its employees by giving them the necessary lumber 
with which to build a church at the plant at Duncan’s 
Landing, Tenn., on the Tennessee River. In addition 
the company will provide the organ for the church. 

George R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., who 
is one of the men interested in the new concern, has 
just returned from a visit to the mill. Mr. Hogg re- 
ports that logging operations have been suspended al- 
together because the weather is so unusually cold that 
the natives can not withstand it. ‘‘For the first time in 
twenty-five years the Tennessee River is frozen over,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and none of the natives ever remember seeing 
so much snow and sleet and ice and generally bad 
weather. ’’ 


TO EQUIP WOODEN SHIPS FOR SEA 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., Jan. 28.—The ship building firm 
of McBride & Law Saturday received a contract from 
the United States Shipping Board to install the machin- 
ery and equip for sea the four wooden ships this com 
pany is to construct for the Government. A telegram 
to this effect was received from R. J. McBride, president 
of the firm, who left Washington for Beaumont Saturday 
after spending several weeks in the capital. This firm 
is now building two hulls which will be launched some 
time in March, and two other keels will be laid as soon 
as these two are completed. While the new boats are 
being built the work of installing the machinery in the 
others will proceed without delay. The Government will 
furnish the material, the contract merely covering the la- 
bor necessary. 

Two other Beaumont ship building firms are figuring 
with the shipping board on contracts for equipping 
the boats they are building. 

The strike of ship carpenters, caulkers and common 
laborers, called last Saturday, lasted only four days, 
the men agreeing to return to work upon receipt of a 
telegram from the bureau of labor at Washington, advis- 
ing that representatives of the shipping board were com- 
ing to Beaumont, and that any increase in pay that may 
be granted would be retroactive from the time they re 
turned to work. The shipping board representatives have 
not yet reached Beaumont, but they are expected here 
any day. 

The union men are demanding adoption of the ‘‘ Pa- 
cific coast scale’’ of wages, which is 40 cents an hour 
for common labor, $6 a day for carpenters, $6.50 for 
caulkers and $7 for foremen. Only two plants, those of 
Henry Piaggio and the Tarver Shipbuilding Corporation, 
were affected by the strike, as only 400 men walked out. 
In both of these plants boats are being built for com- 
mercial use. The work on Government ships, therefore, 
was not interfered with. 
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~NEW ENGLAND TO FURNISH AIRPLANE STOCK 


Grades Have Been Standardized, Prices Fixed, and the . 
Sawmills Are Beginning the Cut 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—New England’s spruce is 
now an official Government wood used in manufacturing 
airplanes. Practically every large spruce dealer in New 
England has turned over his entire output to the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government is delighted with the re- 
sults derived from the use of the new timber. 

The complications of traffic difficulties and generally 
small output of Sitka spruce and Douglas fir manufac- 
tured for airplane building has set the nation’s experts 
to wondering where they were going to get a large sup- 
ply of suitable lumber for this highly important branch 
of war activities. Washington first broached the propo- 
sition and the leaders of the trade then became interested. 
Lieut. F. M. Smith, naval constructor, came to Boston 
and interviewed the members of the trade. Exhaustive 
tests were then made and the experts came thru with 
the surprising declaration that the spruce of New Eng- 
land is just as good in every way for constructing air- 
planes as the Pacific coast materials. 

Lieutenant Smith is now in Boston working on orders 
with the dealers. He says he has practically every one 
of them lined up and he knows there is enough of good 
spruce in this section of the country to keep the Allies 
as well as the United States supplied with the lumber. 
In response to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S correspond- 
ent’s query as to how the dealers were meeting the propo- 
sition, Lieutenant Smith said: 


I am very much pleased with the wholehearted patriotism 
the New England lumbermen have shown when the Govern- 
ment made this call. Many of them are passing up their 
best and most lucrative customers so that they may put all 
their energies and forces into providing this specially sawn 
lumber for our use, For many mills it means the installing 
of new systems and new machinery; yet they have not 
faltered and are started in fine shape. I was a lumberman 
myself once and I knew where to look for the real spirit. 
This spruce is fine, and with the codperation of the lumber- 
men I believe the Government’s problem of obtaining timber 
with which to build its airplanes is solved. 

Lieutenant Smith was interviewed by the correspond- 
ent in the offices of the Woodstock Lumber Co., one of 
the largest dealers in spruce in Boston. Martin A. Brown, 
head of the concern, must be given much credit for the 
success of the New England spruce idea. He went to 
Washington some time ago and conferred with officials 
of the War Department, telling them clearly the class of 
stock which the mills of the East would be able to fur- 
nish the Government. The matter of specifications and 
grades was also gone into with great thoroness. 

F. L. Sawyer, long connected with the Woodstock Lum- 
ber Co. and for years one of the best known of New 
England’s lumbermen, is now the official Government 
agent in Boston who will have full control of the in- 
spection of the stock as it comes thru. Lieutenant Smith 
declares that Mr. Sawyer shall have a large staff of 
assistants, all thorogoing lumbermen, to inspect the stock 
as it reaches shipping condition. The New England 
mills have been given contracts for all the stock they 
can produce for the next six months. The prices range 
from $100 to about $125. Such companies as the Wood- 
stock, Perry & Whitney, Conway Lumber Co., Stetson, 
Cutler & Co., Blanchard Lumber Co., and the H. B. Steb- 
bins Lumber Co. are in the new movement heart and 
soul, 

Lieutenant Smith was born and raised in the heart 
of the spruce country of northern Maine, so he knows 
just what the possibilities are. He was at one time the 
timber inspector at Bangor. He says he thinks that for 
airplane construction the northern spruce is the best 
wood that grows. It is resilient, hard, tough, and yet 
light, and these qualities are the requisites for success- 
ful airplane manufacture. The only drawback is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a great length, but it is known that 
length enough for the average work can be found on 
New England’s hills. The prices conform with the grades 
size and quality of the stock. 

Years ago it has been discovered that the enterprising 
Germans learned the value of the New England spruce 
for making airplanes. They made final and exhaustive 
tests in the fatherland with materials taken from this 
country and at last decided that the New England stuff 
was best. 

Profesor Charles Cester of Harvard University, an 
exchange professor from the University of Bordeaux, 
France, recently made this announcement: 


It is the airplanes of America that will win the war. There 
is coming this epring on the western front a battle that will 
resemble a double Ypres and Verdun. It will be the most 
terrific test that our armies have yet been compelled to face. 
Germany, besides her tremendous army on the western front, 
will have added a million men from the Russian frontiers. 
They will make one last great stride for Paris. But we will 
hold and we will hold because of the American airplanes. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent, who has 
personally talked to the professor, asked him how he 
counted on the aid of the airplanes beyond the aid of 
American troops. He answered: 


You must understand that it takes a soldier, no matter 
where he comes from, six full months to train for that west- 
ern front. It is not cowardice, but simply no man can face 
it immediately. They must gradually be brought nearer 
and nearer the front lines. It will take America many 
months yet to get enough men over there and trained until 
she can take her place in the main fighting. There are not 
ships enough at present. All the ships are needed for the 
food supplies and to carry steel. 

Then when the great battle comes there will be the many 
thousands of fine young American aviators and their ma- 
chines. Every battery on either side must have a plane up 
in the air over them, directing their gun fire. They must find 
the ranges and correct the errors. 

Well, the Americans will make it so hot for any Boche 
plane that attempts to go up into the air that the German 
batteries will be blinded and there will be nothing but a 
waste of ammunition. At the same time the French and 
British batteries will be using deadly accuracy and all their 
shells will be raising havoc. Of course this will only be 
possible if the Americans send over a vast number of air 
machines and aviators, for there must be tremendous air odds 
on the side of the Allies. 

We all know that the Germans are short of steel. They 
will run far below their average and the American supply 


will keep the Allies going. Thus I look for a great victory 
and possibly the end of the war thru the efforts of American 
airmen combined with American resources, 

The professor’s remarks in and near Boston have 
been given much eredence, for he has been in France 
much of the time during the war and he realizes the 
situations in both nations. He is very enthusiastic over 
the splendid strides America has made in war prepara- 
tion and gives this country nothing but compliments. 

It is again proved that no matter what branch of 
war activity is entered into, the lumber business is some- 
where in back of the project. There is a big battle 
coming; American airplanes will win it; and American 
lumbermen are doing the biggest ‘‘bit’’ by making the 
planes! 


SLEIGH MANUFACTURERS PROFIT BY HEAVY SNOWS 


West Benp, Wis., Jan. 28.—The unusually heavy and 
enduring snowfalls experienced in Wisconsin this winter 
have proved to be a boon to manufacturers of sleighs. 
Among the companies that are in the midst of the busiest 
season in years is the Schmidt & Stork Wagon Co., West 
Bend, Wis. The factory is overwhelmed with orders for 
sleighs for immediate delivery and exhausted its stock on 
hand long ago. More than 2,500 sleighs already have 
been sold this winter. Among the large and notable or- 
ders filled during the week was that calling for thirty 
‘‘anti-tip’’ bobsleighs from the city of Milwaukee for 
emergency equipment of fire department apparatus and 
vehicles. The nature and origin of other large orders 
already filled and now being executed indicates that the 
snows generally are unusually heavy in all parts of the 
country which experience snows and many sections which 
do not have snowfalls oftener than once in eight or ten 
years. 


CLAIM SETTLED AFTER MUCH NEGOTIATION 


Hartiessura, Miss., Jan. 28.—Settlement for the loss 
and damage occasioned by the burning on May 11, 1916, 
of the Lumber-Mineral Co.’s sawmill, dry kilns and other 
property at Arbo, Miss., was made on Dec. 13, 1917, 
nineteen months after the fire occurred, after the claim 
had been the subject of litigation and much negotiation. 

The plant was insured with four underwriting con- 
cerns, one of which settled promptly in full. The re- 
maining three companies, whose policies on the blanket 
form amounted to $109,740, began by offering $48,000, 
gradually increasing their offers until they finally paid 
$98,500 and agreed to arbitrate the balance of the claim, 
the underwriters and the lumber company each to choose 
one arbitrator, and these two a third to act as umpire. 
The insurance companies selected C. F, Thompson, and 
the lumber company W. FE. Guild, and these in turn chose 
F. W. Reimers. These three prominent lumbermen met 
at Laurel on Dec. 13, and after considering evidence, 
oral and documentary, decided that the lumber company 
was entitled to $103,000 from the three insurance com- 
panies, or $4,500 more than already had been paid. 

The lumber company surrendered its claim for inter- 
est for the nineteen months that had elapsed since the 
fire and the insurance companies waived their claims to 
the benefit of the co-insurance clause which, it was 
claimed by the lumber company, was in violation of the 
laws of Mississippi. 











LUMBERMEN’S REGIMENT NEEDS MORE MEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—Six thousand additional 
men are wanted at once to bring the 20th Engineers (For- 
est) regiment up to full strength, according to officials of 
the Forest Service who have been requested by the War 
Department to aid in securing the necessary recruits. 
This is the second forest regiment formed by the War 
Department and will be the biggest regiment in the 
world. 

The first forest regiment has been in France for sev- 
eral months, busy in cutting and getting out of the 
French forests timber, lumber and other material for our 
army. Some battalions of the Twentieth have also gone 
across, and others will follow as their equipment and pre- 
liminary training are completed. Men who enter this 
unit are therefore assured, the officials say, of early serv- 
ice abroad. 

Men can join the regiment by enlistment if not of draft 
age and if within the age limits, which are from 18 to 40. 
Registrants under the selective draft law who have not 
been notified to hold themselves in readiness to report for 
duty at a camp can be ‘‘inducted’’ into the regiment if 
ag can show that they are qualified for it. 

pplicants for enlistment or induction may apply by 
letter to The Forester, Washington, D. C., or to the vari- 
ous listing officers who have been receiving local applica- 
tions for places in the forest regiments. Letters of ap- 
plication must contain a full statement of experience in 
any of the various lines of work involved, with names and 
addresses of employers. 

Three thousand of the men wanted will consist of lum- 
ber jacks, sawmill workers, and men experienced in build- 
ing and operating logging railroads. The other three 
thousand will make up three road and bridge building 
battalions which will serve as auxiliary to the logging 
and sawmill units. For these road-building battalions, 
men who are familiar with the operation of rock crushers, 
road rollers, scrapers and graders, motor truck drivers, 
and laborers experienced in road work are required. 

The lumbering and sawmill battalions will be made up 
of men skilled in every phase of manufacturing and de- 
livering lumber and other forest products needed in the 
conduct of the war. Sawyers, teamsters, axmen, tie 
makers, cooks, and charcoal burners are some of the 
classes wanted for the woods operations. Graders, track 
layers, track bosses, locomotive engineers and firemen, 
brakemen, machinists and laborers are needed to con- 
struct and operate logging railroads. Men skilled in all 
kinds of work around sawmills, including filers, stationary 
engineers, boiler makers, truck and tractor operators and 
laborers for lumberyards are required. 


GROWTH OF CAIRO’S LUMBER BUSINESS 


City Is a Natural Basing Point for Rate Making— 
$8,000,000 Invested in Woodworking Plants 


Carro, Iuu., Jan. 28.—There is a reason for Cairo hay- 
ing become the great lumber town it has in the last 
twenty or thirty years. Cairo is used as a gateway, 
or basing point, and has been so since lumber has been 
shipped from the South to the North. The location of 
this city at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers is at the head of deep water navigation the year 
around. It is the northern, or slightly above the north- 
ern, frontier of lumber production and is practically at 
the southern border of lumber consumption. Therefore, 
it has always been contended that Cairo is not a man- 
made basing point in freight rates but is a natural 
basing point. That is why this city has grown so much 
in the last dozen or more years in the lumber business, 

Before Cairo had any lumber yards, or was recognized 
as a-lumber assembling or shipping point at all, certain 
freight rates had aiready been established. When the 
first lumber rate was applied for out of the South and 
Southwest and Southeast by any one wishing to use it 
in any territory, lumber moved on a rate up to Cairo 
and a rate beyond. Such an adjustment of rates was 
made before the lumber business in Cairo was established, 
After the adjustment came the growth of the lumber 
business at Cairo. The rates did not come here and 
find an established business. The rates were accorded 
first and the business grew up under them. That is 
what has made this city the great lumber town it is 
today. 

Cairo is not yet much of a lumber-consuming city 
itself because it is only starting now to become a manu- 
facturing city. In the past the lumber coming to Cairo 
has been reshipped. It is claimed that more lumber 
passes from the South to the North thru Cairo than 
thru any other Ohio or Mississippi River crossing. It 
moves in here in heavy volume and moves out of here, 
the thru business with the local business in train loads, 

Cairo lumbermen make the claim that at this point they 
bring together lumber from probably more than 500 saw- 
mill plants existing from Houston, Texas, to Savannah, 
Georgia, and that Cairo is the neck or throat, so to 
speak, thru which it moves from the South to the North. 
This embraces sawmill plants located in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana and Texas. 

These various milling plants could not get along and 
do the business they do if it were not for a place like 
Cairo, where this miscellaneous lot of lumber could be 
shipped and yarded, graded and dried and made pre- 
sentable to the trade. 

Last week when mention was made that there are 
some fifteen lumber companies doing business in Cairo 
cognizance was not taken of other woodworking indus- 
tries located here and all handling lumber in making 
their products. A careful count and inspection reveals 
that there are thirty-two institutions in Cairo that han- 
dle lumber. In addition to the many lumber yards 
at Cairo are found several box companies, the Vehicle 
Supply Co., planing mills, the Singer Manufacturing Co.’s 
veneer plant, a silo company, egg case and filler com- 
pany, handle company, banana crate company, pole and 
shaft company, and a plant where portable buildings 
are made. Cairo lumbermen estimate that there is purely 
a local investment here in equipment ete. of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 in institutions pertaining to the lum- 
ber business. 


MAY ISSUE BONDS TO BUILD HOMES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 28.—Lumbermen of Cleveland 
are interested in the proposal of Councilman John M. 
Sulzmann to pass an ordnance authorizing the issuin 
of $1,000,000 bonds to build houses to be rented at mod- 
erate charge to working men who have come here to aid 
in the munitions plants, and thus help to relieve the 
housing shortage in this city. The plan provides for 
bonds to mature in forty years and bear 4 percent in- 
terest. In order to make the plan popular, they would 
sell in denominations of from $1 to $5. The rental charge 
would be kept down to a minimum, large enough only to 
take care of the interest and retire the bonds. Further 
reduction in cost of the operation would be the con- 
struction of these houses on land already owned by the 
city. 

The plan includes the construction of 500 houses, at 
an average cost of $2,000 each, to rent at $20 each. 
There is also provision for a commission to act with the 
mayor in carrying out the project, having the building 
department supervise the construction, and having the 
rents collected by a responsible party. The present pro- 
posal is believed to be the outgrowth of a similar project 
started several months ago, and in which land was ac: 
quired for community house building, but which was 
abandoned, as the details for carrying it out were deemed 
infeasible at that time. 

Lumber interests here are keen for the carrying out 
of the Sulzmann idea, with one exception. It is con 
fidently believed that no matter how cheaply the houses 
are put up, they can not stay inside the $2,000 limit, 
with material as high as it is and the added increase 
cost of doing business, as noted in the figures presen 
at the annual meeting of the Cleveland board. 








HEAVY WOOD CHEMICAL PLANT LOSSES 


A $400,000 fire in the wood chemical refining plant of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., at Marquette, Mich., Tues 
day, Jan. 29, began with an explosion which put ~ 
sprinkler system out of service and wrecked some of = 
steam pipes supplying the fire pumps. Many peo 
chemical products of the firm, such as wood alco | 
formaldehyde, acetone and acetate, were being supply 
the Government for use in munitions manufacture. : 
information is as yet at hand regarding the initial caus 
of the disaster. 
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merely apparent than real, bought great tracts made up 
for such a stock, and under of a series of valleys with 
one ownership and manage- intervening ridges and have 
ment—it is said to be the perfected methods for get- 
largest stock of merchantable ting out timber on the far- 
hardwoods assembled at one thermost coves or ridges, 
point in the United States— They have located mills at 
is a prominent feature of the strategic points, put in rail- 
lumber industry of Phila- roads to bring out the logs, 
delphia, Pa. Its owner is and in this manner have 
Wilson H. Lear, for twenty practically eliminated the 
years or more a factor ser- difficulties and obstacles 
iously to be reckoned with which made lumbering op- 
in the lumber industry of erations in the Southern Ap- 
that city, of whose holdings, palachians uncertain for 
operations, relations to the those who first ventured in 
trade and personality this the work.” 
article treats. Mr. Lear “knows” lumber, 
especially the hardwood va- 
Resources of a Big Annual rieties, and his is knowledge 
Trade acquired at first hand and 
An appreciable part of thru intimate association 
Mr. Lear’s hardwood stocks with every phase of lumber- 
comes from the Southeast— ing ae aver ‘ig years. 
from the Southern Appala- rhe paragraphs quoted 
chians. Some idea of his re- serve to indicate the char- 
sources in that direction acter of the timber with 
may be gathered from a de- which his experience is as- 
scription, published some sociated and pri in a meas- 
years ago in the AMERICAN ure to show the practically 
LuMBerMAN, of the timber of exhaustless sources — from 
that section and here adapted which he draws it; but he 
to describe present day condi- does not confine those 
tions, for those of today do sources to the Southeast, for ‘ 
not differ materially from every market that affords * 
those of the period when the the high grades and quan- é 
article originally was writ- tities that he is accustomed : 
ten: to handle pays tribute to his 
“The timber resources of demands and in them all, in 
the Southern Appalachians the nature of things com- 
include almost every variety mercial, he is a_ preferred 
known to commerce, with customer. 
the exception of the chief : “ 
woods of the Pacific coast. Philadelphia as a Hardwood 
In this region abound unsur- Center 
passed walnut, chestnut, The Philadelphia —hard- 
hickory, ash, birch, beech wood trade, locally and with 
* * * The better varieties relation to that of other sec- 
of the timber grow in the tions, is one of the most im- 
low, sheltered coves and portant in the country and 
valleys, where they attain the city is a distributing = 
great size and height. point for hardwoods as dis- 
“The real development of tinct from structural material 
the timber resources has in greater proportion than in 
been brought about during most other sections where 
the last decade. Instead of lumber is heavily consumed. 
acquiring a fringe of timber CARL C. HAFER, EDGAR F. WHITMAN, The East depends in re- 
along some important water General Manager Traffic Manager latively greater measure 
course lumbermen have than do other sections upon 
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W. H. Lear’s First Office, at Beech and Brown Streets, Philadelphia, Where the The Present New and Modern Office Building, Completed in 1917; Located at fle 
Present Business, With a Stock of Only 622,000 Feet, Began, in 1897 830 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
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THE SPLENDIDLY ARRANGED AND EQUIPPED OFFICES, CONNECTING DIRECTLY INTO THE GREAT GIRARD AVENUE SHED, BUILT IN LINE WITH 
THE POLICY OF W. H. LEAR, FOR A HIGH STANDARD OF BUSINESS EFFICIENCY AND INTEGRITY 





SAMUEL 8. POWELL, 
General Superintendent of Yards 


hardwood products, this largely a result 
of the comparative scarcity of hardwood 
timber growth in the latter and the pre- 
ponderance of softwood timber in that 
territory and the fact that the tastes of an 
Older and more densely settled section 
ave become more habituated to the hard- 
woods. This condition long ago was vis- 
bly exemplified in Philadelphia, a city of 
future whose characteristics are re- 
flected in its tributary territory, as has 























Yard Office of W. H. Lear, at 979 North Front Street, Phila- 
delphia. Here the Entire Business Was Conducted From 1904 
Until the Present Main Office Was Completed, in 1917 





CHARLES W. WILSON, 
Foreman of Front Street Yard 


been the case since early colonial days. 
Philadelphia customs in fashioning and 
utilizing hardwoods long ago set stand- 
ards that today are respected by manufac- 
turers and architects, notably in the 
manufacture of vehicles and furniture, 
some of the general designs of which dom- 
inate current manufacture and call for 
grades that only the well stocked and in- 
telligently managed sources can supply. 
Of these emphatically are the big plants 
owned by Wilson H. Lear. 
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WOODS AND CYPRESS IS SOLD FROM W. H. LEAR’S YARDS EACH MONTH. 











SOME OF THE GREAT STOCKS OF RED AND WHITE OAK AND ASH IN THE FRONT STREET YARD. OVER TWO MILLION FEET OF HARD- 
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A Sight to Create Satisfaction in the Eyes of the Consumer of American Hardwoods; for Here They Are at Their Very Best, in One of the New Norris Street Sheds— 
Thick Poplar, Oak Squares, Fine White Ash, Birch, Thick Maple, Basswood, White and Red Oak, and Lots More 
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the case of the first of this combination of 
yards, are almost completely under shelter. 

Further extension of the facilities for taking 
care of the business was necessitated by its 
continuous growth and 1916 the plants already 
established were strengthened by the purchase 
of a yard site on Norris Street; this is bounded 
by Girard Avenue, Aramingo Avenue and Nor- 
ris Street. In effect, it is a supplemental plant 
to the Girard Avenue yard, which it faces. The 
area of this third plant is one acre; it has a 
frontage of 1,020 feet. As is the invariable 
Lear custom, this yard is thoroly covered 
with sheds; at the Norris Street plant the 
buildings were practically rebuilt. They were 
thoroly equipped and made modern in every 
way that insures the preservation, safety and 
expeditious handling of stock. The three Lear 
yards are equipped thruout with the best mod- 
ern appliances, the heavy stock in each is safe- 
guarded against adverse atmospheric influence 
and each plant is handled in accordance with 
the best accepted modern usage of caring for 
lumber that is of unusual value. 

Described in a general way, the stock of 21,- 
000,000 feet carried in these big Philadelphia 
plants consists of “everything of commercial 
importance in American hardwoods” and cy- 
press. Despite the heavy, constant drain on 
this huge stock, it is maintained at approxi- 











LUDWIG HALLERMEYER, 
Assistant to 8S. S. Powell, Foreman Girard Avenue Yards 


mately the great size mentioned—a size usually 
considered in connection with the holdings at 
a great manufacturing plant—and at all times 

r. Lear has in transit to these yards from 
500,000 to 2,500,000 feet of high grade lumber. 
The annual turnover at the three plants is about 
26,000,000 feet, involving, to express it con- 
servatively, “business as usual,” and radically 
more than that, for a strictly retail lumber en- 
terprise. 

A keen observer whose business for years 
has compelled him to keep in touch with stocks 
at manufacturing points and at wholesale prem- 
ises thruout the country and who inspected the 
Lear yards within a week of the time that this 
article is written declared that the stocks of 
high grade lumber there carried were probably 
the largest under cover in the United States. 


Receiving and Delivering 


In the matter of transportation the Lear 
yards have service that is maintained on an 
unexcelled basis. Philadelphia, as is well 
nown, is one of the great railroad centers of 
the world, served by several transcontinental 
lines and other great systems radiating to every 
point of the compass. Naturally, so large a 
shipper as Wilson H. Lear is accorded the best 
attention by the rail carriers that is given to 
anyone, and similar attention is paid the Lear 




















Girard Avenue Front of the Norris Street Sheds; Also One of the Big Pierce-Arrow Delivery Trucks 
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Aramingo Avenue Front of the Norris Street Sheds 
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Norris Street Front of the New Norris Street Sheds; These Sheds Covering Over an Acre of Ground 
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yards in incoming and outgoing freight by the 
numerous water carriers whose wharves touch 
the Philadelphia water front. These facilities 
insure prompt receipt and delivery of all orders 
the year round, an advantage that is of high 
importance at any time and is of exceptional 
importance at this time. 

The shipping facilities at the Lear yards are 
in keeping with their commercial importance 
and are worthy of special mention. ‘Trackage 
has been built, and is in constant use, for 
twenty-two cars, and runs directly into the 
Lear sheds. This trackage has direct connec- 
tion with the rails of the Pennsylvania System 
and the Philadelphia & Reading road. Mr, 
Lear has by no means neglected the economic 
and other advantages of water transportation; 
his yards are so situated that transportation by 
sail and steam vessels is easily accessible to 
them. 

As will readily be gathered from much of the 
foregoing, Mr. Lear is essentially a man of 
progress, abreast of the times and ready to 
take advantage quickly of any time, labor or 
money saving method or device that in his 
judgment will serve its claimed purpose of of- 
fering an improvement over preceding accepted 
methods. It was, therefore, inevitable that he 
early discovered the economic value of auto- 
trucks, using these in local deliveries, which 
extend thruout Philadelphia and its suburbs; 
the constantly growing local territory covered 
by the Lear yards is indicative of the apprecia- 
tion of customers of their quality of stock, ex- 
haustive assortments and prompt and otherwise 
satisfactory service. Similar appreciation, ex- 
pressed in a practical way, is evident in the 
wide domestic area where lumber from the 
Lear yards is in constant demand. All the 
territory east of Buffalo, N. Y., and as far 
south as Savannah, Ga., is served by Mr. Lear 
and his business is growing steadily thruout 
this wide section of the country. 

The selling end is directed from the general 
office and the great increase of business re- 
corded is accomplished with only two able 
salesmen, E. N. Dutton and John R. Reed. 
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Principles of Management 


Two determining bases of management, 
above all others, control the conduct of the 
Lear yards, as they have from the establishing 
of the first plant. These are the last possibil- 
ity in service and strict business integrity. 
Reference has been made to the extraordinary 
size and number of assortments at these plants, 
maintained the year round, to their advantage- 
ous receiving and delivering facilities and— 
an item decidedly significant in this connection 
—to the decades of exhaustive experience of 
the sole owner of the property, Wilson H. Lear. 
All these are codrdinated and _ intelligently 
adapted to the needs of customers, which, in 
effect, are largely anticipated. The filing of an 
order with any of the Lear plants means in- 
evitably its filling as the customer desires and, 
more often than not, with an intelligent inter- 
pretation of the order that means an outcome 
that is an improvement on the customer’s ex- 
pressed desire. A big factor in the progressive 
success of the Lear plants is the unexceptional 
observance, in all dealings, of strict business 
integrity, an observance that is rigidly de- 
manded of all his employees by Mr. Lear and 
has been respected by them since the yards 
first began business, without an instance to 
the contrary. The consequent reputation at- 
tached to the name Lear is accepted by all 
customers as synonymous with transactions 
with these yards and has extended far beyond 
that clientele. Business conducted with the 
Lear offices is understood in advance, by all 
who have dealings with them, to be as a matter 
of course as satisfactory and safe as that con- 
ducted with the best and most conservatively 
managed bank—a “square deal” is a certain 
accompaniment of it, be the other party to the 
transaction buyer or seller. 





A Big Personal Responsibility 





Maintenance of traditions of conservative 
One of the Crews at Work in the Norris Street Sheds Handling Oak Squares commercial Philadelphia and the conduct of a 
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‘‘BVERYTHING IN CYPRESS AS WELL AS HARDWOODS’’ IS THE MOTTO OF W. H. LEAR. THIS VIEW SHOWS A LITTLE OF THE WIDE 
CYPRESS STOCK CARRIED IN THE NORRIS STREET SHEDS 
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PANORAMA OF W. H. LEAR’S GREAT GIRARD AVENUE SHEDS, STOCKED TO UVERFLOWING WITH THREE AND ONE-HALF ACRES OF THE BEST 


E. N. DUTTON, 


Salesman 


ramified enterprise that expands with a 
rapidity that is almost a record in that 
city call for personal qualifications, knowl- 
edge, industry and quick and properly ap- 
plied decisions that are rarely to be en- 
countered within one personality, es- 
pecially that of a man who, tho sur- 
rounded by ablest assistants, must de- 
pend upon himself for final, determining 
decisions. The fact has already been re- 
corded that Mr. Lear is sole owner of 
this business. s such, a responsibility 
rests upon him for its conduct and guid- 
ance that demands the most enlightened 
resources and the highest quality of busi- 
ness acumen. That Mr. Lear has success- 


Railroad Entrance to the Girard Avenue Yard 


RAILROAD SYSTEMS; ALSO HANDY TO 


fully met these trying conditions and is always quite equal to the most 
exacting of them is manifest in the apparent—and real—progress of 
his big enterprise and its standing in a community that has a reputa- 
tion, well founded and perhaps in more earnest degree than most 
others, for looking askance at and taking drastic measures with any 
enterprise that is not conducted with the strictest business regularity 
and the soundest conservatism. 

The foregoing paragraph is not overcolored. It is written without 
Mr. Lear’s knowledge and doubtless would be much modified by him 
were he aware of it, but any modifications of it could not lessen its 
truth. The house of Lear is accepted as one of Philadelphia’s sub- 
stantial institutions. 


The Value of Capable Assistants 


A financier whose success in his day, a comparatively recent period, 
was phenomenal and whose name was internationally famous, frank- 
ly attributed that success largely to his wisdom in selecting a corps of 
able lieutenants. The safe conduct of many a business of moment is 
dependent upon the fact that the controlling head has at his comm: und 
the services of tried and dependable assistants. ‘The controlling owner 

can afford neither the time nor the attention essential to details of 
minor or even important significance and must look to his subordinates 
for such help, a fact that has always had practical recognition by Mr. 
Lear. Those whom he has placed in responsible positions are lumber- 
men and business men of repute, experience and entire trustworth- 
iness. 

Carl C. Hafer is general manager of the Lear lumber yards. He has 
been in Mr. Lear’s employ thirteen years. In the matter of experience 
his reliability is evidenced by the fact that he has been a lumberman 
since he was 20 years of age; and that he has a practical knowledge 
of his duties is shown by the fact that he has worked his way up to his 
present position thru all the preceding stages, mastering each before 
he advanced. 

Prior to the establishing of the present Lear yards Samuel S. Powell 
was associated with Mr. Lear; without interruption he has been con- 
nected with the business from its start. He has the responsible posi- 
tion of general superintendent of all the Lear yards. In February of 
last year Mr. Lear suffered a bereavement in the loss of his half 
brother, G. Floyd Fackenthall. 

The heavy movement of freight consequent on an annual turnover 
of 26,000,000 feet of lumber calls for the services of a transportation 
manager of thoro experience. Edgar F. Whitman fills that office for 
the three Lear yards. 
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Charles W. Wilson is foreman of the Front Street yard and Ludwig 
Hallerman has been assistant to S.S. Powell. All are men who are not 
only familiar with the Philadelphia trade and that in other sections, 
but each in his respective line has at his command that practical knowl- 
edge of his principal’s methods that is essential to the harmonious, 
uninterrupted conduct of the business of the yards and of the enter- 
prise as a whole. All are assisted by twelve inspectors. 


The Controlling Head 


The less said about the personality of the head of this business the 
better, from his own viewpoint; for Wilson H. Lear is emphatically 
averse to anything that could be construed as intimate revelation or 
undue praise of himself. But some knowledge of the exceptional kind 
of man who could build up from almost petty beginnings and expand 
to its present size and importance a lumber business such as that under 
review, in the face of the keenest competition and with uniform avoid- 
ance of business shoals, is essential to this article and will be of strong 
interest to the reader. 

Mr. Lear was born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, in 1865, and, 
therefore, is in the prime of life. He is the son of Joseph H. and Mary 
J. (Mills) Lear. His early education was gained in the public schools 
and an academy at Easton, Pa., where he studied until he was 18 years 
of age. Later, he entered the Eastman Business College at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. At the conclusion of his studies he went to Phila- 
delphia, which has been his home practically ever since, and where he 
obtained his first practical insight into the lumber business by employ- 
ment with a carpenter and builder. 

As previously has been related, Mr. Lear began his career as a lum- 
berman in 1886, with a concern in which during eleven years of em- 
ployment he advanced thru the various grades to its management. 

‘hese expériences gave him a close knowledge of practically every 
phase of the lumber business, from familiarity by immediate contact 
with and use of the raw material to the last details of buying, storing, 
selling, shipping and financiering, a knowledge to which he has 
adapted later methods as they were divulged and their feasibility was 
demonstrated. / 

June 20, 1892, Mr. Lear married Miss Emma T. Leister, of Phila- 
delphia. Of this union five children have been born, three boys and 
two girls. Mr. Lear is and from his twelfth year has been a member 
of the Reform church, said to be the oldest denomination in America. 
On questions of national moment he gives allegiance to the Re- 
publican party; on other questions he is characteristically independ- 








IN AMERICAN HARDWOODS AND CYPRESS, AND WITH DIRECT RAIL CONNECTIONS WITH THE PENNSYLVANIA AND PHILADELPHIA & READING 
THE DOCKS FOR 'WATER SHIPMENT 


ent as to party lines. Mr. Lear is a mem- 
ber of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and has done effective work 
as a member of committees handling some 
of its more important work; in the trying 
and vexatious matter of grading rules his 
influence and activity have been marked. 
Wilson H. Lear has a fad—lumbering. 
His “vacations,” so called, are devoted to 
buying trips to southern mills. So busy 
a man is necessarily too engrossed with 
the responsibilities of a big business to be 
able to devote much time to diversions, 
but that does not prevent an observance Sa 
of social customs that is a large factor in JOHN R. REED, 
his deserved popularity. Salesman 
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The Railroad Tracks Run Right Into the Great Sheds 
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Recapitulation 
founded on the basis of UP- 
RIGHT, SOUND and CON- 
SERVATIVE BUSINESS 
METHODS— Twenty years 
of conscientious efforts have 
gained the results here tabu- 
lated. 
Increase in Stocks Carried— 
From six hundred and twenty- 
two thousand to over twenty- 
one million. 
ij 
c 
° < < . ( 
Increase in Storage Capacity— ' 
From one-half acre to more 
than seven and one-half acres. 
| 
Increase of Average Cars in 
Transit—From 50 to 200. | 
ie =“ ] 
Increase of Annual Sales—From Me | 
one-half million to over twen- ! | : 
ty-six million. | 
Last but most valued of all— 7 
The respect and the conf- 
dence of the trade. 
[This article by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is designated 
“Advertisement’”’ under the provisions of the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912.] 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD HISTORIC ANNUAL 


Important Addresses on Vital Topics Feature All Sessions — Interesting Financial Plan Is Suggested — Possibilities of 
Chemical By-Products From Coast Woods to Be Studied 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—Patriotism and a spirit of 
self sacrifice and unselfishness marked the annual meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at the 
New Washington Hotel here this afternoon, followed by 
the annual banquet this evening. It differed from all 
other similar meetings in that little business was trans- 
acted and few routine reports were made. President 
A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam, to be sure, delivered his annual 
address in which he touched upon the association’s activ- 
ities and plans, but other than this, and the report of the 
nominating committee recommending trustees for the 
ensuing year who were elected and who later elected the 
officers for the year, there was practically no business 
transacted. Splendid talks, however, were made—talks 
that stirred the blood of those who heard them and 
spurred them to a determination to do more for their 
country. 

The evening program was a patriotic war program 
entirely. Interesting and appealing talks were made by 
those who have been ‘‘over there’’ and have faced death 
unflinchingly and who appealed to the United States to 
speed up, particularly with ship building and airplane 
material, that the sacred and holy cause of the Allies 
may be pushed speedily to victory and the terrible war 
be ended. 

There were 175 lumbermen of Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia present when President Paine called 
the annual meeting to order at 2 o’clock and proceeded 
with the presentation of his annual address, which was 
as follows: 

It is my privilege to report a year of remarkable achieve- 
ment in association work and to tell you briefly of an or- 
ganization of increasing efficiency, larger membership, and 
of sound financial condition. 

Since the last annual meeting our nation has been 
plunged into the supreme crisis of the world-war, bring- 
ing about a condition which suddenly caused an unprece- 





RALPH H. BURNSIDE, RAYMOND, WASH. ; 
Elected President 


dented transformation in the entire fabric of business, in- 
dustry, and even our individual habits of life. The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, at all times in close touch 
with the national capital, was quick to see its responsi- 
bility and opportunities in war service and has prominently 
participated in the nation’s war program from its very 
inception, 

Within a very few weeks after the formal declaration 
of war, international attention was focused upon the lum- 
ber industry of the Pacific Northwest, owing to the struc- 
tural and strength qualities of our fir and spruce timber, 
and the world’s urgent need of ship and aircraft material 
to be constructed therefrom. 

ar service, therefore, may be said to have been the 
principal associational activity for 1917, altho Government 
requirements as represented in Government orders placed 
with our emergency bureau have at no time exceeded 8 
percent of our annual fir production, and possibly not over 
4 percent of our mill capacity. 

The patriotic efforts of our manufacturers, our wonder- 
ful timber resources and our splendid mill facilities, re- 
sulted in the building of the nation’s largest cantonment 
at American Lake in the quickest time at the lowest cost. 
It resulted in the shipping of one-half of the lumber re- 
quired in the nation’s second largest cantonment, at the 
distance of more than 2,000 miles, enabling the contractors 
at Des Moines, Iowa, to complete their cantonment among 
the first, and seventh in cost. Further than this, these 
same qualities of patriotic purpose and our supplies of 
material and facilities have enabled the west Coast ship 
yards to launch the first of the wooden ships of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation’s stupendous program, much in 
onvance of launchings in other wooden ship building dis- 
a notwithstanding labor shortage, strikes and even 
he e face of the fact that the contracts for the building 
of wooden ships were first awarded to districts other than 
the west Coast. 

Praised for War Service 


ae war service has won the commendation of those high 
2 Se nation’s war councils and both service and lumber 
Prices of west Coast mills have successfully withstood the 
Th ing inquiry of governmental investigation. 

a” is80ciation, as such, was not called upon to partici- 
individ oe in the spruce aircraft program altho the 
atral 1d ual mills and members of the association have been 
productit every facility in order to bring spruce aircraft 

ie ictlon up to Government requirements. 
existos anne analysis of war demands, grave apprehension 
quantitic: to the possibility of the purchase of such large 
oro les of lumber having a tendency to sky-rocket 
ial So well was this situation taken in hand by our 
indus ncy bureau that the investigation of the lumber 
sonal ry by the Federal Trade Commission at the per- 
Cover rent of President Wilson not only failed to dis- 
but on ef profiteering in the west Coast lumber industry, 
heed he other hand revealed the fact that there had 
United somPlaint as to west Coast lumber prices by the 
or by antttes Shipping Board, the cantonment division, 
any other Government department or the public. 








Having come thru the first eight months of the war pe- 
riod with flying colors and a clean record, it is not enough 
that we shall be content with these achievements. With 
the experience of the previous eight months as our guide 
we should double our efforts to serve our Government and 
continue to be extremely diligent in all things in order that 
future demands and investigations may result equally 
advantageously to our industry in all that pertains to war 
service and national welfare, codperating in so far as we 
may be permitted toward securing a greater codrdination 
of effort between the industry and the departments of the 
Government thru which we receive instructions. 


Problems of Lumber Industry and War Taxes 

The association has been represented before the Treas- 
ury Department and its advisory war tax committee, set- 
ting forth the problems of the lumber industry as affected 
by the war tax measure, and recommending to the con- 
sideration of the department certain rulings and amend- 
ments to rulings, making more practical the application 
of the law to our particular industry. Copies of these rec- 
ommendations will shortly be placed before the member- 
ship of the association by the secretary. They are too 
lengthy and too complicated to permit of anything save 
a brief reference at this time. 

Of no secondary importance was the participation of the 
association in the application of the railroads for a 15 per- 
cent advance freight rates, the association successfully 
defending its case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at the cost of but $2,888.48. I respectfully direct 
your attention to the fact that there never has been such 
an important case of freight rate litigation before this 
association, at least, not since 1907, nor has there ever 
been a decision so entirely in favor of our shippers. The 
15 percent case transcends all that has preceded it in the 
magnitude of the sums involved and in its possible effect 
upon the industry of the Pacific Northwest. In the deci- 
sion of the commission, rendered on June 27, two impor- 
tant phases stand out prominently as regards the future 
of our rate relationship. The first is the commission’s 
disapproval of the so-called horizontal percentage blanket 
advances, which would have such a serious effect upon 
long haul competitive commercial conditions and estab- 
lished rate relationship; and the second is the commission’s 
stand that a preponderance of public sentiment does not 
authorize a decision with respect to the reasonableness of 
rates. 

In connection with this litigation the association owes 
its deep gratitude to the special freight rate committee, 
and especially to A. C. Dixon, chairman of that commit- 
tee, whose testimony on the stand at Washington, D. C., 
is said to have received the closest attention of any wit- 
nesses representing the thousands of shippers who ap- 
peared. Ably codperating with Mr. Dixon on that occa- 
sion was our attorney, Clyde B. Aitchison, who, since the 
closing of that memorable case, has been appointed a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission by Presi- 
dent Wilson, a fitting recognition of his high mental at- 
tainment and his standing in interstate commerce law and 
practice. 

The first of our rate cases in 1917 was the proposed ad- 
vance of 2 cents per hundred pounds in our thru rates on 
lumber from the Coast to all Central Freight Association 
territory, effective Feb. 1, 1917. The proposed increases 
were upon our application suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the case formally heard in 
April. It resulted in a victory for the shippers as the ad- 
vance was later voluntarily withdrawn by the carriers. Our 
records show that this decision saved one of our members 
alone from a loss of over $1,000 and undoubtedly many 
others were more or less similarly affected. 

The second case known as the Copper Range case was 
decided in our favor on March 13, 1917, and the rates and 
thru routes that carriers had intended to cancel were 
restored by order of the commission. 

The advance of 2 cents a hundred pounds in the thru 
rates on shingles from the north Coast to Chicago, St. 
Louis and intermediate points in Illinois, Missouri, Iowa 
and Wisconsin was dostied adversely to the railroads by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on April 24, 1917. 
The importance of this case will be readily understood by 
the fact that reparation awards alone will amount to ap- 
proximately $50,000. This is by far the largest award of 
reparation granted our members in recent years. 


Compromise Effected in Rate Decision 


The increases in lumber minima that became effective 
Sept. 24 gave the association another of its more impor- 
tant cases. The minima, and the rules applicable thereto 
which became effective on the date above mentioned, de- 
prived shippers of the benefits of actual weight of con- 
tents of cars when the cars were loaded to their full vis- 
ible capacity; deprived shippers of their rights in ordering 
certain sized cars; prevented shippers from securing the 
minimum on size of cars ordered when carriers furnished 
larger or smaller cars as the case might be; and pro- 
vided for the application of stated cubical minima on all 
cars regardless of any of the foregoing circumstances. The 
association failed in its effort to have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspend the tariff, but after several 
conferences with the western lines held both before and 
after denial of suspension, a compromise was finally 
reached which restored all the essential features of the 
previous adjustment and, so far as the west Coast is con- 
cerned, left the shippers-in practically as good shape as 
they were before the change was made. The modified 
rules became effective Nov. 12, 1917, and the association 
has recently received assurance from some of the leading 
transcontinental lines that refunds will be made covering 
ee gi made during the interim between Sept. 24 and 
Nov. 12. 

The association has also had a series of negotiations ex- 
tending over a period of several months with the western 
lines in an endeavor to obtain a provision in the lumber 
tariff making allowances for the actual weight of dunnage 
used in equipping open cars with roofs, sides etc. for the 
protection of lumber and shingles that would ordinarily 
have moved in box or other closed cars during the severe 
car shortage period. The roads firmly declined the propo- 
sition, and inasmuch as our only recourse was a formal 
complaint the matter was placed before the board of 
trustees at its December meeting and the traffic manager 
was authorized to proceed with a formal complaint. 
Reparation in this case, if the litigation results favorably 
$0 — association, will amount to between $8,000 and 

10,000. 

The reclassification case, which was begun in 1915, is 
still pending, and Examiner Esch, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has admittedly struggled with a com- 
plex situation and has submitted his second tentative 
report, in which two alternatives are suggested, the first 
based upon the present formula of a single rate for stated 
minima and the second for different rates for different 
minima. This is a case in which practically all the 
lumber manufacturers’ associations in the United States 
are participating and, as a result of the conference held 
in Portland on Nov. 26, 1917, the traffic committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago on Dec. 1 petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to defer further consideration on 
the Esch plan or any other plan of reclassification pending 
the termination of the war. 

It seems likely that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may not effect a postponement, and in case the com- 
mission insists that the various issues be reconciled forth- 
with, supplementary hearings will be held to determine 


which of the two plans—with possible modifications—is 
the more acceptable. Oral arguments in this case were 
—— Jan. 18 before Commissioners Meyer, McCord and 
Aitchison. 


Request Elimination of Reconsignment Privilege 


Several months ago the trustees of your association re- 
quested the War Board of the Council of National Defense 
to eliminate reconsignment privileges on forest products. 
Copies of the resolution were sent to a number of the 
leading lumber manufacturing associations and were.gen- 
erally adopted, especially by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, the California White & Sugar Pine Association, and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. We 
have definite advice recently that it is only a question of 
a short time before diversion will be entirely eliminated 
all over the country, excepting cases where it can be 
satisfactorily shown that the change in destination is 
made necessary by insolvency of consignee or by bona 
fide refusal of original consignee to accept shipment. 

It is with great satisfaction that the association can re- 
port that thruout all of its record year of rate litigation 
and rate controversy, pleasant relations have at all times 
been maintained with the carriers serving Pacific North- 
west shippers. Our policy has been to deal with the 
earriers in a businesslike and ethical manner. 

[ would especially call the attention of the members to 
the fact that the traffic department is now equipped to 
handle all rate matters, including claims free to members. 

Equally remarkable results have been achieved in the 
several departments of the association. A summary of 
these reports will be shortly forwarded to the membership 
for its careful and more convenient consideration. 


Sound Financial Condition 

_It is with special satisfaction that I direct the associa- 
tion’s attention to the sound financial condition of the 
organization. At the close of business of 1916 our ad- 
mitted liabilities totalled $22,156.27. At the close of busi- 
ness for 1917 our books show no liabilities other than 
current accounts, except a balance of $1,000 on the fee 
in the reclassification case and an item of $1,125 which 
as yet has not become due. 

Excluding all assets upon which final cash returns may 
be doubtful, the following statement of our complete re- 
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versal in form as to finances is submitted for your con- 
sideration: 


Total admitted resource, Dec. 31, 1916............ $ 7,809.83 
Total admitted resource, Dec. 31, 1917.........+.. 24,676.74 
Total Main IN. TOBOULGE..ccceceeccscccvecvesvees $16,866.91 


Total admitted liability, Dec. 30, 1916............ $22,156.27 
Total admitted liability, Dec. 31, 1917..........+. 2,125.00 





ee $20,031.27 

Comparative statement of resources and liabilities as of 
Dec. 30, 1916, and Dec, 31, 1917: 

Net worth as of Dec. 30, 1916.........cceececeees $ 2,979.24 


Net worth as of Dec. 31, 1917.......ccccccccccces 21,082.29 
Gai Gering WT icc ccccvcvsccccccsccevescvcees $18,103.05 
Comparison of membership, Dec. 30, 1916-Dec. 31, 1917: 
Om DOG. BO; TGIG. oc cccccsvcveserevecseccecssvescesevevens 119 
Oe TOG, Dac. ROO R a ab.cckctcvsedavewerse<cesqtsesuecsetiaeud 134 
Geir Gearinigs BOLT ic disivace sec devroddodessccesavves ~- 25 


There were fourteen resignations during the year, prin- 
cipally on account of retirements from business. 

The foregoing statement of the association's finances 
requires but little comment. The gain in net worth during 
the year of $18,103.05 is largely due to the conservative 
policy of our board of trustees. Such a showing would, of 
course, have been impossible had it not been for the in- 
crease in the dues basis, which became effective June 1 of 
last year. The statement includes all resources in which 
there is no question as to cash value. 


Tribute to Assoclation Members 


Did it ever occur to you that the most active men of 
this association are the ones that are best able to stand 
alone? Do you think it a pleasure trip for A. C. Dixon to 
go to Washington, D. C., to match his brains against all 
the railroad talent in the country on the 15 percent rate 
matter? 

Do you think the committee of busy men who left their 
affairs to appear before the Federal Trade Commission at 
Washington to try to explain away some of your blunders 
considered it a privilege? Do you think that Mr. Ames, 
president of the Pacific Coast Inspection Bureau, who has 
done more than any man on the Coast toward establishing 
a satisfactory and favorable list, devoting weeks and 
months to do this work, did so for the want of something 
else to do? Do you think that Mr. Long and Mr. Talbot 
have any ulterior motive for the splendid service they are 
giving you this year? 

Do you think that J. H. Bloedel and Major Griggs, 
upon whom you have conferred every honor within your 
gift, are doing their present valuable and earnest work 
with the desire of again gaining the title of president? 
If so, you have another think coming. The services of 
these gentlemen and many others of your association are 
actuated by the spirit of fairness and good fellowship to 
all. They are all successful men, farsighted, keen 
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thinkers, and they realize that by codperation alone can 
ae pagent A and Sareies that money can not buy. You 
and I will not live long enough to pay the debt of grati- 
tude, but we can show our appreciation by becoming active 
members and doing our part toward making the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association the largest and most 
effective organization in the country. : , 

If there is any one man in this organization that is 
entitled to the Iron Cross, it is your secretary. He has 
been the buffer for all complex problems of the East 
and West, has stood the test and delivered the goods. 
We are responsible to him for Government recognition of 
this association and the great volume of business resulting 
therefrom. He has been most ably assisted in the office 
by Messrs. Brown, Brewer and McIntyre. 

President Paine said that there had been shipped thru 
the West Coast Emergency Bureau 110,059,136 feet of 
lumber for Government purposes, and that 221,000,000 
feet had been booked. Mr. Paine then made a personal 
plea that he be allowed to retire from the presidency, 
stating that he appreciated the support he had received 
the last year from the directors and members and would 
in the future ask to serve as a private. His plea was 
eventually heeded but with much regret by the members 
of the association, and the trustees chose R. H. Burnside, 
of the Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., to suc 
ceed him. 

Chemical Research Work 

Dr. H. K. Benson, of the University of Washington, 
gave an interesting talk touching upon the possibilities 
of securing chemical by-products from Douglas fir and 
other Coast wood. He declared that because of the de- 
velopment in the naval stores industry, because of the 
war, there is a demand for alcohol, acetic acid and 
similar products, as well as chlorine and caustic soda. 
He discussed the feasibility of recovering potash from 
the ashes of fir, stating that of course at the present 
time with the present installations at sawmills there is 
no ash. The ashes of Douglas fir amount to .23 of 
1 percent and of this about 8 percent is potash. As it is 
very volatile it now goes out the chimney. To get it 
wood must be burned very slowly, or it may be produced 
by an electric precipitate process. He said that a pre- 
cipitator can be installed at a moderate expense and it 
would collect the ash from which the potash is extracted. 
He added that the ashes themselves could be marketed 
without refining. 

Professor Benson explained the generating of gas at 
southern eypress mills from hog mill waste, the gas 
being used to operate gas engines. Discussing construc- 
tive distillation, Professor Benson stated that develop 
ments in this direction had not been marked in the past 
beeause there was no reliable or constant market for char- 
coal and other products, but the situation is now different 
with the demand strong and the price high, and he rather 
thought that they could now be marketed with profit. 
Improvements have also been made in the process of pro- 
ducing from wood acetate of lime, acetone, wood alcohol, 
charcoal ete. Lumbermen, he said, had been discouraged 
in the past by the concerns that have gone into the 
wood distillation business and have made failures of it. 
Also because of the methods, the yield of by-products has 
been slower, but in the southern States specifications for 
the materials used are more rigid and they use a more 
highly selected resinous wood. If the same plan were 
followed on the north Coast, naval stores could be pro- 
duced advantageously, he believed. Te stated that in his 
opinion it would pay lumbermen to look into these 
matters, suggesting that possibly a committee should 
be appointed to study the subject and report. At the 
suggestion of Walter B. Nettleton, of Seattle, President 
Paine appointed him chairman of a committee the other 
members of which are E. G. Ames, Seattle, and KE. D. 
Kingsley, Portland, Ore. 


Plans for Financing North Coast Lumber Industry 


A most interesting proposition embodying a plan for 
financing the lumber industry of the north Coast was 
presented by O. B. Harriman, auditor of the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., the Bridal Veil Lum- 
bering Co., Bridal Veil, Ore., and the Wind River Lum- 
ber Co., Cascade Locks, Ore., all owned and operated by 
similar interests. Mr. Harriman has made a study of 
the subject which he presented in an interesting address, 
and was followed by a short address by D. W. Briggs, 
one of the principals of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
The plan was considered sufficiently important to be re- 
ferred to the committee on terms of sale, with instrue- 
tions to make it a special order. Said Mr. Harriman 
preliminary to the explanation of his plan: 

We are now living in the midst of most unusual conditions 
caused by the war, and too great emphasis can not be laid on 
the importance of manufacturer or wholesaler during this 
period making a proper study and analysis of his own busi- 
ness methods for the sake of efficiency and economy and to 
put himself in a position to meet the coming financial 
stringency. Nothing will assure this more than improve- 
ments in our methods of extending credit. 

Increased cost of production together with increased values 
in lumber products calls for more capital, while railroad and 
other first class securities bearing a high rate of interest, 
together with Liberty Loan bonds and war taxes, are rapidly 
reducing the available capital. Even now Federal Reserve 
Banks are limiting the amount of discounts from member 
banks and this results in a general cutting down of loans 
and discounts. While Oregon and Washington have con- 
tributed their full quota to the Liberty Loan subscription, 
they are not receiving the same proportion of capital re- 
turned to this section for the purchase of war supplies. 

The lack of coéperation in adhering strictly to the west 
Coast terms of sale has had a demoralizing effect upon 
the trade, said Mr. Harriman, and under the present 
methods credit is placed in open book accounts, the date 
of payment of which, while understood and definitely 
stated, is left wide open. An analysis of 1000 cars 
shipped into the central States during four months last 
spring showed that 59 percent took 2 percent discount 
in twenty-three days and 17 percent took 2 percent dis- 
eount in fifty-one days. This showed that 76 percent 
took an average discount of thirty days. Of the cars not 
discounted, 10 percent paid in sixty-five days, and 14 
percent paid in 114 days, which means that 24 percent 
took an average time of ninety-four days. He attributed 
much of the trouble to southern pine, Inland Empire 
and some Coast mills allowing 2 percent discount five 
days after arrival and inspection of car. West Coast 


lumbermen are not in a position to meet the terms 
offered by southern pine and northern pine manufac- 
turers, as five to ten days after arrival of car would 
often mean thirty days’ more time on shipment, because 
of distance from market. Said he: 

The unanimous adoption of the 2 percent discount in 
fifteen days by the various associations of manufacturers in 
this industry is conclusive evidence that it is more profitable 
for a manufacturer to pay 2 percent for forty-five days’ 
unexpired time (which is 16 percent per annum) than it is 
to carry an account for sixty days without discount. On ac- 
counts discounted in fifteen days the capital turnover is 
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twenty-four times a year. On accounts running sixty days 
the turnover is only six times a year. Therefore, it takes 
four times more capital to do the same volume of business 
on 60-day accounts than it does on 15-day accounts. On 
the present basis of discounting, as already shown, the manu- 
facturer pays 2 percent discount for thirty days’ unexpired 
time or 24 percent per annum, and his turnover is only twelve 
times on discount accounts and four times on net accounts. 

Under the present system eredit is shifted from the 
manufacturer to the banker without increasing the cir- 
culation of funds in the community. Mr. Harriman esti- 
mated the capital required to handle 100 cars a month as 
averaging $500 a car at the mill. If a concern could dis- 
count its shipments fifteen days from date of invoice, 
it would require a working capital of $25,000 to handle 
these 100 cars, and it would be able to do an annual 
business amounting to $600,000, or a capital turnover of 
twenty-four times. Figuring on the basis already illus- 
trated of 75 percent of shipments being paid for in 
thirty days and 25 percent in ninety days, it would re- 
quire $37,500 to handle the discount accounts and the 
same amount to handle the time accounts, or a working 
capital of $75,000. It would therefore require three 
times more capital under present credit methods than 
it would require if all the accounts were discounted in 
fifteen days. With the prospect of more Liberty Loans 
and other restrictions of capital, Mr. Harriman declared 
that something must be done, and he then explained his 
plan for remedy. 

Proposed Financial Plan 

He suggested that a corporation be organized under 
the name of the Lumbermen’s Clearing House, with an 
authorized capital of not less than $1,000,000, with the 
object of discounting lumber invoices for manufacturers 
and wholesalers and the guaranteeing of collecting all 
accounts received for discount. Such an organization 
would also assist in the conservation of capital by enfore- 
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ing west Coast terms and by converting the open book 
account of manufacturers and wholesalers into approved 
commercial paper thru the use of trade acceptances. An 
advance of 90 percent would be made on all invoices of 
approved credit upon receipt of invoice and bill of lad- 
ing, which should be within five days from the day in- 
voice is mailed out by the mill. This would enable the 
manufacturer to turn over all of his working capital 
seventy-two times a year, instead of 75 percent twelve 
times a year and 25 percent four times, as is shown to 
be the case.: Thus it is seen that it would take nine times 





less capital on the part of the mills and still they would 
handle the same volume of business that they are now 
handling. Regarding the use of trade acceptances, Mr, 
Harriman declared they are limited to the financial 
responsibility of the drawer and acceptor. They are 
not a lien upon the goods for the title may have passed 
to a third party long before the acceptance falls due, 
therefore banks taking trade acceptances must be gov- 
erned by the financial responsibility of the drawer and 
the acceptor, and will therefore necessarily limit the 
credit of the manufacturer or wholesaler. However, trade 
acceptances could be used to take the place of direct 
loans from the bank and are considered more desirable 
on account of being two-name paper. 

Mr. Harriman outlined the advantages of the proposed 
organization. It will enable the mills to get sufficient 
capital to finance their shipments, without using their 
credit at their banks. It would also enforce the terms 
of payment, without affecting the business relations be- 
tween the buyer and seller. This would reduce the total 
capital requirements for the lumber industry of Oregon 
and Washington 50 percent and terms would be enforced 
by informing delinquent dealers in a tactful way that 
unless they comply with the terms the clearing house 
would be compelled to notify mills that it could no 
longer handle the account. The clearing house would 
also be in a position to pass on credit of buyers that is 
not now possible to do under the present method of 
handling accounts. It would know when a dealer wag 
buying in excess of his capital and would be able to pre- 
vent any losses such as the case of Schundler & Co., of 
New York, in 1914. It would also be in a position to 
enforce the use of trade acceptances on non-discount 
accounts and as its entire capital would be invested in 
liquid assets, 60 percent of which will be discount ae- 
counts, it would have no trouble to find a ready market 
for its trade acceptances. This would convert the open 
accounts that are now being carried by the mills or their 
banks into commercial paper that will be acceptable to 
the Federal reserve banks and thus increase the available 
capital in this district. 

The charge for this financial service will be 2 percent 
cash discount and 1 percent for guaranteeing and col- 
lecting all accounts received for discount, this percent- 
age to be figured on the net amount of invoice after 
deducting actual freight. Mr. Harriman pointed out that 
the capital stock of such a proposed company would be 
attractive to investors because the capital would be in- 
vested in liquid assets that make a capital turnover of 
seventeen times in one year. The operating expenses 
necessary for carrying on the business would be less than 
a bank or other mercantile firm doing the same volume 
of business, as the accounting would be practically all 
machine work, and the expense of management, rent, 
furniture etc. would be comparatively small. The liabil- 
ity of stockholders would be only to the extent of the 
par value of their stock, while owners of bank stock are 
liable to double the par value of their stock. With a 
paid in capital of $1,000,000 this company would be able 
to do a volume of business amounting to $17,000,000 
a year, and because of its capital being invested in quick 
instead of fixed and depreciable assets the company will 
be able to borrow on short time loans an amount equal 
to its capital when necessary to meet increased trade 
during certain seasons of the year. 

The capital of $1,000,000 with a turnover of seventeen 
times a year would take care of 3,000 cars a month, 
averaging $500 a car. An analysis of the business it 
would do on this basis is as follows: 


Revenues 


Capital turnover $17,000,000 at 2 percent discount 
and 1 percent for guaranteeing and collecting. . . .$510,000 
Less 2 percent cash discount allowed to 60 
percent customers ........ aiaie eevee tesa . -$204,000 
Interest on trade acceptances at 6 percent.. 34,000 





238,000 
Gross profits less financing expense........... $272,000 
Operating Expenses 
President and general manager............$ 10,000 
Secretary-treasurer and assistant manager. . 6,000 
Oe ee ee eae eae . 8,000 
Two bookkeepers at $150 each............ 38,600 
Three stenographers at $100 each......... 8,600 
Mail clerk paiaerae 1,000 
Office boy 600 
Office rent 1,800 
Stationery 1,800 
SERS Se Orta oles pis bic a isi 66 sis a aota9 ss se 3,000 
PRAOPMCY BOON. o.c.000:0.0 4.0% 07000 niente eae ee 300 
Indemnity bonds for employees........... 150 
PSUPANCR TOP BCCONDIB. . «000000 ccccccccce 8,400 
Commercial reports ......... a ialee eieco alors + 350 
Telephone and telegraph............eceee 600 
Traveling and miscellaneous expense...... 2,800 
ee OD 
23 percent net profits invested capital.........$230,000 
Taking into consideration $500,000 borrowed capi- 
tal for excess business during eight months of the 
year at 6 percent, which would be handled without 
increasing our operating expense, except postage and 
stationery, we have the following result: $500,000. 
Turnover 12 times equals $6,000,000 
BE ee PIOUS e506 56 96 -65-00:5 0 50 06 $180,000 
Less 2 percent discount to 60 per- 
CONT OF CHBLOMEFR.. ....0000ces0% $ 72,000 
Interest on trade acceptances..... 12,000 
Interest on loan eight months..... 20,000 ; 
104,000 
ae YEON) 
Total net profit 30.6 percent.........-..--0+5 $306,000 


Mr. Harriman pointed out that it would pay finan- 
cially for the manufacturer or wholesaler to handle his 
busitiess thru such a clearing house, even when he had 
sufficient capital of his own, for by investing the capital 
required to carry on his business in the capital stock of 
the clearing house he would make a splendid profit. 

Mr. Harriman explained the need of caring for future 
demands of the Government and for the increased cost of 
production, making more capital necessary, and he de- 
clared that if the war continues two years the Govern 
ment may even commandeer capital. : 

D. W. Briggs stated that being interested in hanking 
as well as being a lumberman, he had sounded banker 
on the subject and all he had explained it to loa 
favorably upon it. A large percentage of the mills woul 
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have to join it, however, to make it successful in order 
that the terms of sale could be enforced. Dealers should 
also be appealed to to shorten credit from a patriotic 
standpoint and get their business as nearly on a cash 
basis as possible. The proposed clearing house could be 
wound up at the close of the war, or at any time desired, 
without loss because of the assets being easily realized 
upon. 

"3. D. Kingsley, Portland, Ore., said that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has long recognized 
the need of a change in present terms of sale, and that the 
tendency is toward cash discounts being entirely elimi- 
nated, as it is recognized that present terms of sale are 
antiquated. Most other industries are working on a 
nearly cash basis. : 

Having referred the proposition to the committee on 
trade terms and trade acceptances at the suggestion of 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, the committee was instructed to con- 
sider it a special order. 


What the National Is Doing 


A synopsis of what the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is doing was given by H. R. Isher- 
wood, the special retail representative of this associa- 
tion. He declared that it has done more the last year 
than in any previous year of the fifteen years of its exist- 
ence thru its committees on trade extension, transporta- 
tion, governmental relations, application of excess profit 
tax, and the preparations for national defense. Two 
hundred thousand association publications were sent out 
during the year, besides many special leaflets and cir- 
cular letters, in addition to the regular monthly and 
weekly bulletins; 20,000 letters were written and mailed; 
6,000 copies of menus for logging camps were sent out; 
7,000 copies of statement of executive committee regard- 
ing the necessity for codperation in the industry were 
also sent out during the year. 

He referred to the distribution of the publication 
entitled ‘‘How to Build with Wood’’ and the engineer- 
ing bulletins that are being used as text books at engi- 
neering schools and colleges, and the farm books that 
are being used in agricultural schools and by county 
agents. During the year 250 sets of samples of commer- 
cial woods were sent out to retailers and schools and 
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twenty-four models of farm buildings were disposed of. 
Over forty meetings of lumbermen were addressed dur- 
ing the year, including a number of addresses at schools 
and colleges dealing with the modern uses of wood. 
Weekly statistics of production, shipments and orders 
are compiled with the assistance of affiliated associa- 
tions and sent out, and the news service of the association 
is being used by leading papers thruout the country. 
These activities are all of a broad educational character 
and have no reference to the merits of any particular 
kind of wood. 

Mr. Isherwood also outlined the work of the engineer- 
ing bureau and of the architectural engineer who was last 
year in touch with 110 cities where building codes were 
being revised. He touched upon the work the National 
is doing in making possible the financing of home build- 
ing, having secured the services of K. V. Haymaker, of 
Detroit, Mich., on building and loan associations, who 
is addressing prominent conventions of retail lumber 
dealers this winter thruout the middle West and Fast. 
The retail service of the Wational was also outlined. 
This work is making dealers better lumber merchants. 
Tests are also being made of fire retardent paints as 
applied to wooden shingles, and in this work it is codperat- 
ing with the paint manufacturers’ associations. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Isherwood said: 

Mr. Lumber Manufacturer: What are you doing for the 
lumber dealer? He’s the power in the land. Is he fighting 
under your colors? Does he know the story of your product? 


Can he talk your lumber intelligently? Have you educated 
him thoroly ? 

The retail lumber dealer and his assistants make or unmake 
the success of your products. The water flowed over Niagara 
Falls for ages and only very recently has man taken advan- 
tage of that power, so long wasted. Your real power and your 
Salesman’s, unless you are in line with the modern merchan- 
dising methods enabling you and your salesman to explain 
to the retailer the advantages of your products and furnishing 
him selling helps, is going to waste. 


Fir Ambassador Extraordinary 


J. If. Bloedel was introduced as a former lumber 
Manufacturer, now fir ambassador extraordinary because 
of his recent appointment by the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration and the Aircraft Production Board to speed up the 
Production of fir for Government uses. Mr. Bloedel said 
that he had hardly thought his own appointment neces- 


sary, believing it better to leave the entire management 
of getting out the Government needs in all kinds of 
lumber to Col. Brice P. Disque, who is doing so well in 
handling the spruce. However, he had yielded and would 
hereafter look after the fir, for both aircraft and ship 
building purposes and many other needs of the Govern- 
ment for fir lumber. It is his idea that the fir lumber 
manufacturing will be more nearly mobilized by the 
Government. The purpose is to get the data and informa- 
tion at hand so that when promises are made that ships 
can be furnished they will be furnished. ; 

Mr. Bloedel said that no doubt as many orders for 
wooden ships would be placed on the Pacific coast as 
lumber could be furnished for them, regardless of the 
interviews that are given out in the newspapers from 
time to time by various officials. He emphasized to his 
hearers the fact that the logs do not originate in the 
sawmill and that the logger must see that the logs of 
right length and sizes are furnished. He also stated that 
the work would be handled from two district offices, one 
in Portland, for Oregon and the Columbia River; one in 
Seattle for Washington, and he declared that the interest 
of every lumberman would be looked after impartially. 
Referring to the increased power to be given by the Gov- 
ernment by the Chamberlain bill, now before Congress, 
he expressed the hope that it would not be necessary to 
pass it. He pointed out that fir lumber is now getting 
an introduction and standing in this country as well as 
abroad that it never had in the history of the industry. 
It is now being recognized all over the nation by builders 
and engineers and he said it would be his purpose to see 
that fir did not fall down. Said he: 

I would impress this upon you. I have worked with you 
and known you for twenty-five years. In this new field to 
which I expect to devote my entire time it may be possible 
that we will not always agree, but I want you to remember 
that you will always get a square deal. If our lines cross, 
however, you must remember that Uncle Sam’s interests will 
be attended to first. 

By a rising vote, at the suggestion of A. C. Dixon, of 
Kugene, Ore., all present pledged themselves to do every- 
thing possible to assist Mr. Bloedel in getting out the 
Government’s requirements. 

George 8. Long, Tacoma, now a member of the Pacific 
Coast Aircraft Committee, when called upon spoke 
briefly, saying that he had just heard Mr. Bloedel make 
the best speech that he had ever made and that he did 
not wish to spoil it by anything that he might say. Mr. 
Long is one of the staunch lumbermen of the Pacific 
coast, who has been doing a vast amount of work for the 
Government and for the industry since this country has 
entered the war by his membership on the lumbermen’s 
advisory committee of the Council of National Defense. 
Having been relieved of this work, he has now been made 
a member of a committee, consisting in addition to him 
self of William Ladd, of Portland, Ore., and Colonel 
Disque, to look after the getting out of the spruce 
lumber. 

Colonel Disque, being called upon, told something of the 
work of the Loyal Legion which results in getting the 
workers in the mills and camps personally interested in 
a patriotic way in speeding up production. He said 
sanitary experts were being sent out by his department 
to help in the work of improving the conditions at some 
of the camps where needed. He declared that he had 
found a strong spirit of loyalty on the part of the men. 
As to rived spruce, he asserted that no matter how much 
was gotten out, not enough could be obtained even if 
the output is quadrupled. 

Colonel Disque said he had been bothered some by 
statements just recently published in the daily press to 
the effect that the Acro Club of America at a meeting in 
New York had announced that the reason that aircraft 
spruce lumber was not being produced was that the price 
obtained was not high enough. Colonel Disque said he 
had always asked lumbermen for suggestions and that he 
had had no complaint as to price, except in one or two 
instances, and this in connection with the rived spruce. 
He had raised this price and stood ready to raise all 
prices for spruce whenever necessary. Said he: ‘‘When 
you gentlemen find the price is not right we will make it 
right.’’ 

He approved of the Chamberlain bill now before Con- 
gress, which would give him authority to take spruce 
wherever it could be obtained. He said occasionally some 
timber owners held up the work for an exorbitant price 
for stumpage, or for a right of way or something of that 
sort, and the passage of the Chamberlain bill would give 
him authority to proceed. 

Referring to the references in the press regarding the 
possibility of the Pacific coast being put on an 8-hour 
day basis, he declared these statements to be unfortunate, 
and that while this problem is still one that has to be 
contended with, he declared it would be solved and was 
being solved. Said he: ‘‘The trouble is too many are 
trying to help solve this matter. The men show a dis- 
position to leave it to us and to future developments, and 
I believe it will work out all right.’’ 

The support of those attending the meeting was 
pledged by a rising vote to Colonel Disque, George 8. 
Long and J. T. Gregory, Mr. Long’s associate on the 
lumbermen’s committee, in the work they are doing. 


British Columbia Spruce Production 


Frank R. Pendleton, former Everett lumberman and 
logger now engaged in lumber manufacturing in British 
Columbia, who has recently been appointed superintend- 
ent in the department af aeronautical supplies of the 
Imperial Munitions Board of Canada, told of the troubles 
some of the Canadians are contending with in getting out 
their spruce. An order was recently made for author- 
ity to commandeer timber wherever needed, and from this 
on it is expected that better progress will be made. The 
largest body of spruce available in British Columbia is 
on Queen Charlotte Island and thousands of loggers are 
to be put to work in this timber getting it out, after 
which it will have to be put into cigar-shaped rafts and 
towed across Queen Charlotte Sound, a distance of 80 
miles, This is a rough body of water, making rafting 
difficult. Mr. Pendleton said they had to shut their 
eyes to the cost, for this spruce could not be gotten out 


on a commercial basis, but only as a war need. The 
people of British Columbia, however, having been in the 
war three years, realize probably more than we of this 
country the seriousness of the situation and are giving 
earnest loyal support to the efforts to get out the spruce 
airplane material. Not much had been accomplished 
until recently, he said, as only 250,000 feet was gotten 
out last month, and the future looks more hopeful. 

An amendment to the by-laws of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association was adopted providing for twelve 
districts, instead of eleven, giving Coos Bay in Oregon 
the additional district, and Philip Buehner was elected 
a trustee to represent the new district. The trustees 
nominated by the nominating committee and elected are 
as follows: 

British Columbia district-—B. C. Knight, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Bellingham district—F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake; Bverett 
district—C, D. Pratt, Everett; Seattle district—Walter B. 
Nettleton, Seattle; Tacoma district—R. W. Demarest, Ta- 
coma ; Southwestern Washington—F. B. Hubbard, Centralia ; 
Grays Harbor district—A. L., Paine, Hoquiam; Willapa Har- 
bor district—R. H. Burnside, Raymond; Columbia River dis- 
trict—E. D. Kingsley, Linnton, Ore.; Astoria district—R. 8. 
Shaw, Astoria, Ore.; Willamette Valley district—J. R. Shaw, 


Mill City, Ore. 
Election of Officers 


For the guidance of the trustees, Major Griggs sug- 
gested a rising vote expressive of the sentiment that 
President Paine should serve another year. Despite the 
fact that this was given unanimously, President Paine 
said his business affairs absolutely made it impossible 
for him to continue. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the trustees met and 
elected Ralph H. Burnside of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
Raynond, Wash., president, and reélected the other 
officers, including F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash., vice 
president for Washington; E. D. Kingsley, Portland, 
Ore., vice president for Oregon; F. H. Jackson, Clear 
Lake, Wash., treasurer, and Robert B. Allen, secretary. 
Mr. Burnside is one of the strong association workers 
of the west Coast. For years he has served in every 
capacity but president. Before coming west he was in 
the retail line yard business, with headquarters at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, and served the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, of Minneapolis, as its president. He is a 
lumberman who thoroly believes in codperative effort 
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and understands the problems of the retailers as well as 
the wholesalers. 


SPRUCE BRANCH OF ASSOCIATION 


A number of spruce producers held a meeting at the 
Washington Hotel today, members of the aircraft spruce 
production board, which was formed last July, with 
headquarters in Portland. It was decided that the or- 
ganization would join the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation as a body and become a branch of it, to be 
known as the spruce branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. It will continue its offices in Portland, 
which will be merged with the office of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association there, of which Chester L. 
Hogue, the assistant secretary, is in charge. The spruce 
branch will have its own secretary and manager, who will 
be experienced in spruce problems. The offices will con- 
tinue to be in the Yeon Building there in order to work 
with Colonel Disque, of the Signal Corps, whose offices are 
in the same building. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual dinner of the association took place at 
6:30 p. m. at the New Washington, when 150 lumber- 
men and invited guests sat down at tables of five. 
Patriotic airs were played by an orchestra and all rose 
and sang America. At the conclusion of the repast 
Frank B. Cole, former lumber trade journal editor, Ee 
sided as toastmaster. He asked all who were Hoo-Hoo 
to stand up, and a good part of those present did so and 
gave the Hoo-Hoo yell. Then followed a few remarks 
by the new president and the retiring president. Mr. 
Burnside said that the association was now so well oiled 
and running so well that it would keep him busy most of 
the time this year, keeping out of its way. He called 
attention to the fact that war conditions are bringing the 
lumbermen closer together and making possible the doing 
of things that were formerly impossible. _ 

Mr. Paine pointed out the pleasant feeling he was ex- 
periencing in knowing that he had the confidence of his 
fellow men. Until he became the head of the associa- 
tion he had not realized that it is an effort sometimes to 
get men sometimes to do things that will help them, such 
as joining an association. 

The balance of the evening was devoted to talks by 
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army men—men who have been to the front and were 
wounded, and they pleaded that America hasten with her 
support of the Allies. Harris Turner, a Canadian, who 
had been a member of the Princess Patricia regiment, 
and who had his eyesight destroyed by shrapnel or a 
bomb on June 2, 1916, at the front in France, spoke for 
more than a half hour to an audience that listened with 
great interest to every word he uttered. He spoke in 
a most pleasing manner, without the least bit of egotism, 
and told in a simple way a little about what the soldiers 
were doing in trying to drive the Huns from French ter- 
ritory. Neither was he pessimistic in what he said, but 
illustrated his story with bits of pleasantry. He is pop 
ular in western Canada and has been recently elected as 
soldiers’ representative in the Saskatchewan legislature. 
Since his return he has been married to a young lady 
whom it is stated, he has never seen, and she accompanied 
him on his trip to Seattle. 

Private Turner impressed his hearers with the state 
ment that those who died at the front were satisfied to 
‘<neg out,’’ feeling that they had done their bit. Never 
had he seen a soldier terror stricken. If they were 
mortally wounded they did not complain, feeling that 
they were doing the best they could for a great cause. 
He urged the speeding up of airplane spruce production 
that the end might be hastened. 

Dr. Donald Strath, a British medical officer connected 
with the Seattle recruiting station of the British army 
and who had served for years in South Africa, as well as 
having been at the front in France, told of the need of 
men and more men, and supplies and more supplies. He 
urged that the idea of working on honor and not by the 
clock be impressed on those who are getting out the air- 
plane spruce. ; 

Wood Beal, of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, who has 
been on the Coast for several days, representing the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, spoke of his gratification 
of having secured the consent of J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, 
to serve as representative of the corporation in looking 
after the fir lumber production. Said he: 

The requirements of the Signal Corps for aircraft fir and 
the very large demand on the fir industry needed to supply 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation requirements made it appear 
wise to the Aircraft Board and the Fleet Corporation that the 
production and distribution of fir for Government needs in 
Oregon and Washington be embodied in some centralized con- 
trol. 

My particular mission to the Coast as the representative 
of the United States Shipping Board, and in connection with 
Richard F. Howe, of the Aireraft Board, has been to select 
a broad-gaged business man of character and integrity to 
oversee this important department in the combined interests 
of the departments at Washington and of the fir industry in 
the States of Washington and Oregon. Many men in these 
two States would fulfill the qualifications desired and with 
so much excellent material to select from a choice was indeed 
difficult to make, 

You all know that we selected J. Hf. Bloedel, of this city, 
because he is essentially the kind of a man that Washington 
is looking for. 

The measure of harmony that has all along existed between 
the fir industry and the consuming departments of Govern 
ment has been exceptional, and it is to preserve that harmony 
and obviate any possible chance of friction that a man of 
Mr. Bloedel’s recognized ability, knowledge and integrity has 
been selected. His appointment will surely result in a more 
effective mobilization of the fir industry as a contributing 
factor to the great result that the people of our country shall 
attain when this war is won. 

So far as we Americans are concerned, always aided in 
our efforts by our Allies, the final outcome can figuratively 
be represented by an arch of victory, the component stones of 
which are ships, men, food, aircraft, guns, munitions and 
many others with pertinent legends on their faces. But to 
my sense the keystone of the entire structure is ships. Ships 
we will have and ships in plenty if you west Coast lumbermen 
will just keep on doing as you have been doing and all of you 
get together and help Mr. Bloedel and Colonel Disque in the 
working out of the Government’s plan. As matters stand 
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today there is scarcely a single item of greater service to our 
Government than your forest resources for ships, aircraft 
construction work and the other necessities which play so 
important a part in the present scheme of things; and you 
all know that the best results will be obtained by unity of 
action and mutual coiperation. 

I shall feel very happy when I go to Washington to make 
my report to my superiors to be able to say that I know that 
the lumbermen here in the Pacific Northwest are doing their 
bit and doing it cheerfully and doing it well. 

In closing I think you all will be proud and gratified to hear 
the contents of a telegram received by me from the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation last Thursday in answer to our wire to 
Washington telling of Mr. Bloedel’s appointment. It reads: 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., Jz 2% 918 
“Woop BEAL, i Naa lai 
“Portland, Ore. 

“Congratulations to you both on making such 
ay a7. — Bloedel at Seattle for the interests of the coun- 
ry and producers on west Coast. Have com cated y 
selection to Mr. Hurley and Mr. Piez. sunenaneedetsiss: 


a fine selec- 


‘““HEY WORTH.” 
Lieut. H. Evans, of the Canadian Engineers, who is 


also connected with the local recruiting depot, spoke 
briefly. 

Maj. R. C. Cooper, of the Seventh Canadians, who re- 
turned from the frdnt wounded and has since been 
elected to the Dominion Parliament, at Ottawa, came 
down from Vancouver, B. C., especially to speak at the 
banquet, being assigned to the commission by his com- 
manding officer. It was his first visit to the United 
States. Wis talk was impressive and it was plain that he 
realized the seriousness of the war and wished to convey 
to the people of the United States this idea. He regretted 
the using of the phrase ‘‘over the top’’ so lightly in this 
country, ‘‘It is sacred, and only such men as Private 
Turner have the right to use it,’’? he declared. He em 
phasized the need of coéperation and codrdination of all 
efforts in this country and Canada to save food and to 
speed up production of the essentials of war. Said he: 
‘«They say we may win. That is rot. We will win!’’ 
(applause) ‘‘It is just a question of time, but we must 
cooperate in everything we do.’? 

He complimented the United States on its ability to do 
things, and declared it was up to the lumbermen to get 
out the spruce, for every day’s delay might mean the 
loss of hundreds of thousands of lives. He urged con- 
servation, especially of children, that the future of civili 
zation might be looked to. 

Capt. . F,. Blain, district representative of the United 
States Shipping Board, with headquarters in Seattle, 
said that up to six weeks ago 26 percent of the ships 
being built in the United States were being constructed 
in Washington and Oregon. He emphasized the responsi 
bility being placed on the lumbermen of Washington and 
Oregon in furnishing ship building material, not only for 
local ship building but for California and for the East 
and South. He stated that in addition to the fir needed 
for building wooden ships 300,000 feet of lumber is re 
quired in the construction of every steel vessel. Ie spoke 
highly of the work being done by Lloyd Wentworth, of 
Portland, in looking after the ship building, and of J. S. 
Hamilton, of Portland, who has charge of the lumber em 
bargo, and of C. W. Stimson, who has been in similar work 
here, and others who are helping get out the lumber 
needed for ship building. He declared the lumbermen are 
doing a loyal work and that there is no organization that 
has worked closer or is doing more to help. 

Alex Polsen, the well known Grays Harbor logger, criti- 
cized the red tape that he declared is delaying the getting 
out of the spruce lumber. It is holding back cutting of 
spruce timber growing in forest reserves and Indian res 
ervations. He declared as soon as he got the men he was 
going after this spruce regardless of red tape, and after 
he got it made into airplane material they could do what 
they pleased with him. Honest criticism, he declared, 
did no harm, and if it had not been for criticism the 
world would not now have its Lloyd George and its Bonar 


Law. ‘‘That is what we need in the United States and 
Canada,’’ said he, ‘‘and with it we will win the war.’’ 
Col. Brice P. Disque, the Signal Corps representative in 
charge of spruce production, said his troubles were like 
rabbits in Australia; they multiplied rapidly. ‘‘Our 
problems are not yet solved,’’ said he, ‘‘and will not be 
until debating societies go back to the rear and war 
measures are adopted.’’? He declared the war could not 
be fought by a military directed as it is in times of 
peace. He referred to the criticisms of the War Depart- 
ment as ‘‘the unfortunate discussion now going on in 
Washington,’’ and said that without taking sides it could 
be stated that this discussion was helping Germany every 
day it was continued. He praised the work of the War 
Department and declared it had accomplished a great 
deal. As to the additional authority that the Chamber- 
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lain bill, if passed, will confer upon him, he said he did 
not want this power, except as an officer on the battle line 
wants it. Said he: ‘‘If we discuss the question as to 
whether everyone’s individual rights are being trespassed 
upon, we will not stop until the Germans are knocking at 
the gates of New York.’’ The American nation has done 
50 pereent more, up to date, than any army officer thought 
it would, Colonel Disque’s remarks closed the speaking 
of the evening. 


SOUTHERN PINE BUREAU ACTIVITIES REVIEWED 


New Or.eans, La., Jan. 29.—In a report made pub 
lic here today and to be printed in full for distribution 
among manufacturers, the Southern Pine Kmergency 
Bureau reviews its activities up to Dee. 31, 1917. Up 
to Dec. 29, 8,921 cars of ship timbers, aggregating 148, 
320,546 feet had been shipped on the bureau’s orders, 
The schedules to be filled by it number 239, totalling 
366,006,990 feet, leaving a balance still unfilled on Dee. 
29 of 217,686,444 feet. The average carload, estimated 
on the basis of 5,835 cars actually loaded, has been 
16,626 feet. 

‘*We are advised by our Washington office,’’? the bu- 
reau reports in discussing the outlook for Government, 
business, ‘‘that there is a large amount of prospective 
business in sight which will be brought forward as the 
plans of the Government progress. Both the seeretary 
of war and the secretary of the navy will in the future 
refer their lumber requirements to the lumber director 
of the Council of National Defense, for his recommenda 
tion as to purchase,’’ 

Other salient excerpts from the report, which will 
be presented in full at the annual meeting of the South 
ern Pine Association, are as follows: 


There has been without doubt a considerable amount of 
ship timbers forwarded from the South, notification of 
which has not been received by our bureau. * * The 
average carload per mill varies from approximately 11,000 
feet to 20,000 feet. While we all realize that the forwarding 
of flitches does not permit of placing a maximum number 
of feet on a car, the fact remains that some of our members 
have an average from 19,000 to 20,000 feet, while others 
are from 11,000 to 12,000 feet. 

We can not impress on you too strongly the importance 
of keeping your production of ship timbers up to the maxi- 
mum amount, and if it is possible in any way for you to 
increase the volume of these timbers which you are now 
producing, you should immediately do so. 


Referring to the handling of lumber orders for army 
camps and for our troops abroad, the report says: 

The lumber for cantonments for our expeditionary forces 
in France, for the army and navy, and other Government 
orders has been handled in a manner which has met the 
approbation of the Council of National Defense and other 
Government officials; and we are attaching to this report 
a complete statement of all orders that have been placed 
with our various subscribers, from which you will note that 
we have handled orders for this class of business to the 
extent of 505,132,304 feet. % 

Our bureau has extended its most earnest endeavors to 
make a fair and equitable distribution of these orders, tak- 
ing into consideration the stock sheets that have been fur- 
nished by the mills and the destination of the shipments. 


Recommendations to R. H. Downman, lumber director 
of the Council of National Defense, made at the bu- 
reau’s Washington meeting Dee. 3, at which time ean- 
tonment prices were considered with Government officials, 
are included in the report, as follows: 


First—That it is impossible from the inadequate informa- 
tion which we have before us, in the event of an agreement 
between the Federal Trade Commission and the War Indus 
tries Board, to establish an average mill price which would 
be fair and reasonable to the investment and the public ; 
and it would be practically impossible for us to work out 
at this time anything seeking to fix or establish a schedule 
of prices to the public and the Government. We very 
seriously question the wisdom of such a course, having in 
mind the relationship that the manufacturer of lumber has 
to the ultimate consumer and the existence of a great num- 


ber of middlemen who meet the public in the distribution 
of the product. 

Second——Many of the same difficulties applying in fixing 
the price to the public at this time also apply to fixing the 
price to the Government, and we suggest that more time 
be given for the purpose of making a study and gathering 
data by the commission and by the industry for the purpose 
of reaching a final conclusion some time in the future. 

Third—-lor the purpose of determining the present price 
to the Government it is our thought that the per item price 
now in force between this bureau and yourself remain in 
effect subject to the following conditions, to-wit: 

(A)—Said prices will not be held as a precedent in the 
near future in determining or establishing either the reason- 
ableness of such prices as relating to cost or as to its 
reasonableness as to the return on the investment, but shall 
be used merely as an arbitrary basis for the purpose of 
settling the matter which we have before us at this time. 

(B)—That it is jointly recognized by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the industry, and we believe you are con- 
vinced of the fact, that the present conditions of cost are 
progressively increasing, and we propose that the present 
price shall remain as it is in effect for thirty days, but 
there shall be an adjustment of such price after said thirty 
days and for a period of sixty days thereafter in an amount 
equal to the increase in this average cost per thousand 
between the period of September, October and November as 
compared with the next preceding three months to be de- 
termined by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Fourth—That a meeting be held at a later date with the 
War Board, Federal Trade Commission, and those engaged 
in the industry, seeking to establish a price based on cost 
and reasonable return, 

‘*This proposition,’’ it is said, ‘‘was viewed with 
favor, but there may be some delay in securing the 
necessary return from the Federal Trade Commission.’’ 

As to prices of ship timbers, the report says, referring 
to Schedule No. 23, dated Nov. 1, ‘‘which is supposed 
to be its last word as to its requirements, and which will 
eliminate future changes’’: 

This schedule, as you without doubt know, carries item 
prices, which average on the entire schedule a price of $41.51, 
tf. o. b. cars mill, and an advance of $6.51 over the original 
average price of $35. It was thru the activities of your 
bureau in placing the matter before the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation in the proper light that the advanced price 
was made possible and retroactive. 

The report concludes: 

To Dee. 30, 1917, 27,818 cars have been shipped thru 
the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau and, taken as a whole, 
we are sure that our entire industry can well be proud of 
the manner in which they have been handled. 





PROGRESS IN HOUSING PROBLEMS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—J. Rogers Flannery has 
been appointed Director of Housing for the Hmergency 
Fleet Corporation, with headquarters in this city. He 1s 
a shrewd man and ‘‘onto his job.’??. The Shipping Board 
is going ahead with its housing program, making allot: 
ments here and there, having been assured that Congress 
will replace the funds so used. 

No announcement has yet been made regarding the 
general housing program, which is in the hands of the 
Department of Labor and the housing section of the 
Council of National Defense. F 

The understanding is that when a general program 18 
definitely announced the cantonment division of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, presided over by Brig. Gen. Isaac W. 
Littell, will utilize its splendid organization to handle the 
business. 
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MONTANA MANUFACTURERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 





Association’s Second Year Develops Much Progress — Labor, Transportation, Logging, 
Trade Extension and Other Matters Are Discussed 


KALISPELL, Monv., Jan, 23.—The annual meeting of 
the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at Kalispell. This is the second year of the opera- 
tion of this association. It was formerly called the 
Northern Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was composed only of mills in the northern 
part of the State, but now the new organization covers 
all the lumber mills in Montana. 

As is customary at all annual meetings, the officers 
made reports and spoke of the work of the association. 
C. B. March, the president, made an address on what 
had been accomplished. 

The secretary, F. D. Becker, submitted a report that 
was lengthy and comprehensive and showed the many 
activities of the association. It went into details from 
the very inception of the new organization to the present 
time, going step by step on the many matters that came to 
his attention, and he advised that his office had sent out 
numerous circulars from time to time to the members 
keeping them almost in daily touch with what was being 
done. His report covered subjects such as organization, 
meetings, memberships, trade extension, camps, labor, 
traffic matters, market, lumber sales, lumber production, 
inspection, association literature, other literature, Gov- 
ernment purchases, State legislation, railroad matters 
and many other general topics. 

He made an exhaustive resume on trade extension cam 
paign and of how he was conducting this; went into the 
camp life matter fully, as well as covering comprehen- 
sively the work the association has done on traffic mat- 
ters, other associations, Government purchases and many 
general topics. 

The treasurer’s report was submitted by J. F. Fen 
nessy, manager of the Libby Lumber Co., Libby, Mont. 
It ineluded the auditor’s certificate showing correctness 
of the books and showed that the association was in 
prosperous condition. 

The executive committee, of which Kenneth Ross is 
chairman, made a brief report on such matters as trade 
extension, logging departments, ete., as were referred to 
his committee from time to time. After this report Mr. 
Ross, Mr. Weil, Mr. Miller and others discussed very fully 
the real paramount issue of the day—the war. They 
spoke of the many war relief committees in particular, 
and said that daily the association and members were 
asked to contribute, which we are all heartily in favor of 
doing, and that during the session on business matters 
the members should not lose sight of the fact that busi 
ness be conducted with one purpose in mind; that is, to 
win the war, and everything that can possibly be done to 
assist from a monetary standpoint or any other way 
should be done. 

The traffic committee, of which KH. H. Polleys is chair- 
man, made a report that it had had to deal with the 
log rate case, branch line rates etc. and said that 
the committee, with the help of the secretary, has done 
considerable work along traffic lines. After Mr. Polley’s 
report the secretary was instructed to continue active 
campaigns with a view to keeping in touch with the rail- 
road situation from time to time. 

Other committees that reported included the camp com 
mittee, of which W. R. Ballord is chairman. The rules 
and regulations committee was reported on by Mr. March, 
and the menu committee report was referred to the camp 
inspector. A special committee had been appointed dur- 
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ing the year, of which W. C. Lubrecht of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. (lumber department), Bonner, is 
chairman. This committee was to get out a new classi- 
fication but asked for a little more time to report. 

The labor situation, discussed at great length, treated 
of camp life, rules and regulations, camp inspector, better 
conditions in the camps where necessary, ete. Most of 
the members reported that they had noted in the camps 
that the men were a great deal more careful than they 
had been heretofore as to saving of food, and as the asso- 
lation had thousands of posters printed several months 
4go and distributed in the camps this has done a great 
deal toward conservation. The association had printed 
4 dozen different warnings and this, with the different 


oremen lecturing to the men on conservation, has done 


4 great deal to save food during this war period. 


Trade extension has been one of the paramount policies 
of the association for the last twelve months. This is 
conducted entirely by Secretary F. D. Becker, who has 
kept up a continuous campaign with the retail lumber 
dealers and others who are purchasers of lumber, and a 
slogan has been adopted at the beginning of the last 
year called ‘Montana Lumber for Montana Dealers,’’ 
and the secretary has built his campaign on that slogan 
to such an extent that it is generally known as the atti- 
tude of the association, and in this campaign the secre- 
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tary is using so many good sound arguments why lumber 
should be purchased within the State that it is beginning 
to be demonstrated more and more what a campaign of 
this kind can accomplish. The association is making a 
great stride toward an advertising campaign that will 
assist the lumber business, which incidentally will assist 
every other business in the community. 

The matter of soliciting for Government business was 
also discussed and the secretary reported that already 
inquiries for war material were beginning to be received. 

The budget for 1918 was also decided upon, and a 
proper assessment was made to cover the prospective ex- 
pense to carry on the extensive work of the association. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President—E. H. Polleys, Missoula; Polleys Lumber Co. 

Vice president—H. G. Miller, Essex; Kalispell Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—J. F. Fennessy, Libby ; Libby Lumber Co. 

Secretary—F. D. Becker, Kalispell. 

Executive committee—C. A. Weil, of the Eureka Lumber 
Co., Eureka, chairman; W. C. Lubrecht, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Bonner; E. H. Polleys, Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula, 

Others that will be appointed by the President will be 
the traffic committee, camp committee and a few special 
committees, 

It was the consensus of the members that the associa- 
tion should go on record as having made wenderful 
strides daring the last two years of its existence, and 
they plan to conduct a most active campaign that will 
surely be for the betterment of the lumber business of 
this State. 

The president and secretary and other officers were 
highly complimented on their efficient management. The 
former secretary was retained in that capacity, and as the 
association is apparently new in the work every member 
deemed it advisable to continue indefinitely on account 
of the constructive work necessary in Montana. 

Those present at the meeting were: 

Kenneth Ross, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bonner. 

Kk. H. Polleys, Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula. 

J. P. Lansing, Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula. 

Cc. B. March, State Lumber Co., Columbia Falls. 

H. H. Miller, Kalispell Lumber Co., Essex. 

Hl. Schoknecht, Montana Western L, Co., Columbia Falls. 

I’, D. Becker, secretary, Kalispell. 

Other concerns represented were the Mann Lumber Co., 
Henderson; Western Lumber Co., Milltown; Baird-Har- 
per Lumber Co., Warland. 

The meeting was called to order by the president at 
10 a, m., and continued in session until 10 p, m. 








GEORGIA-FLORIDA MILLMEN HAVE CONFERENCE 


Discuss and Condemn Ejight-hour Law—Necessity of Cost Finding Demonstrated—Mem- 
bership List Largest Since Organization 


De FUNIAK Springs, FLa., Jan. 26.—The proposed 
8-hour law for the nation’s industrials, including saw- 
mills, was one of the principal topics of discussion at 
the mecting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa 
tion, held here today. It was the first meeting of the 
association in several months, the regular monthly meet 
ings having tacitly been discontinued because of the press 
of business at the sawmills since the war orders became 
so heavy. De Funiak Springs was selected in deference 
to President Graves, who resides here, also because it 
was central to a large group of important sawmills that 
ordinarily could not be represented. The meeting was 
largely attended, some of the most important lumber 
manufacturers in the trade being present. 

The 8-hour measure which is before Congress was 
brought up by Seeretary EK. C. Harrell, who declared 
that it was so far-reaching in its effect that it should be 
considered in a most serious manner. Z. W. Whitehead 
gave an interpretation of the meaning of the law as it 
is generally understood by lumbermen, which in its broad 
sense is but a forerunner of a general organization of 
sawmill labor. As such, he said, it is a serious menace 
to the lumber industry as this business is in a class by 
itself and is of such a nature that it can not be dominated 
by labor leaders and labor union rules without serious 
detriment and universal embarrassment to the industry 
which differentiates so forcibly from that of any other line 
of American industry, especially as the sawmills are all 
busily engaged in making lumber for the Government. 

A general discussion of the subject followed and the 
consensus was that the 8-hour law as applied to saw 
mills is not only not feasible but an absolute menace 
to the industry, in these stressful days especially. It 
was resolved that each member constitute himself a com 
mittee of one to communicate with his own congressman 
in an emphatic protest against the passage of the 8-hour 
law. In addition a committee of three was appointed 
by the president to draft a vigorous resolution of pro 
test, to be forwarded to Washington. Copies of this 
resolution will also be sent to all manufacturers in this 
district, with a request that each manufacturer con 
tribute his bit in the general protest. 

The matter of mill costs also was discussed at length. 
With the Government becoming more and more a factor 
in the nation’s industrials, the consensus was that a uni 
form system of cost-keeping should be employed thruout 
the association and Seeretary Harrell made a request 
for permission to employ an expert auditor to install a 
uniform cost system and maintain it. This was granted. 
The necessity of. keeping a correct account of manufac- 
turing costs was augmented by the statement that ulti- 
mately the Government may direct that the sawmills be 
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operated on a cost plus 10 percent basis, in which case 
it will be necessary to show actual costs. 

The statement was made that the Government has 
already commandeered some of the large lumber yards 
in the Kast and is preparing to take over some more, to 
be used as supply bases. This has depleted the stocks 
on hand in these yards and the Government has required 
the mills to restock the yards at Government list prices, 
which in most cases are much below the commercial mar- 
ket. It was predicted in this connection that this pro 
cedure by the Government will ultimately destroy com- 
pletely the commercial market. 

The matter of odd lengths was discussed. One promi 
nent manufacturer reported that he had for two week: 
kept tab on the actual loss entailed by cutting oad 
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lengths back to even lengths and that this loss totalled 
13 percent. 

Secretary Harrell read a list of forty-seven applica 
tions for membership which have been received since 
the last meeting. This brings the membership to almost 
200, the largest since the organization of the associa 
tion. 

Traffic Manager W. F. Gardner made an appeal, to 
all members to send in their expense bills for collec 
tion, citing how effectual this department has been in 
collecting claims. 

At the conclusion of the meeting. there was a meeting 
of the emergency bureau to consider several matters. It 
was reported that since the organization of this bureau 
last June 180,000,000 feet of lumber has been shipped 
thru the bureau. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS DELIBERATE 


Secretary's Report to Association’s Midwinter Meeting Exhaustive of Half Year’s Work—Subjects Discussed Include Em- 
ployers’ Liability, New Grade of Selects, Market Conditions, Manufacturing Costs and Income Tax 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
appeared a brief telegraphic summary of the meeting 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, on Thursday, Jan. 24. 
Unfortunately, one error occurred in the transmission of 
the telegram which made it appear that there had been 
an increase in stocks of the lower grades of hardwoods, 
whereas the actual increase was in prices because of a 
decrease in stocks. 

The attendance was somewhat light at this meeting as 
compared with the usual attendance, probably because 
of the difficult transportation conditions, practically all 
trains running late. 

The report of Secretary J. C. Knox was as follows: 

There are so many interesting and important subjects to 
bring before you today that we hardly know which one to 
emphasize the most. Of course those of national scope are 
uppermost in our minds and the one that apparently affects 
us more directly than any other at this time is the admin- 
istration of the railroads by the Government. 

We have considered that we were manufacturers of lumber 
and that the waste from our mills will keep our plants run- 
ning as well as furnish fuel for others and on this basis 
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we have claimed exemption from the order of the fuel ad- 
ministrator, and have therefore kept our plants running in 
the interests of true conservation. We know of woodwork- 
ing plants making part of their own fuel, but finding it 
necessary to burn a small proportion of coal to keep the 
plant running the entire time that have been closed by the au- 
thorities under ruling of the fuel administrator. These 
plants, if allowed to run, would have consumed at least 
50 percent less coal running than when closed, because when 
running they made a part of their own fuel; hence the 
inference of the injustice in such cases of the strict appli- 
cation of the order, 

The lumber manufacturers have desired to work in har- 
mony with the best interests of all and are striving to do 
their utmost in every way to aid the Government in winning 
the war. 

Stocks, Stumpage and Finances 


Our stock report of Jan. 1, with three less members re- 
porting than one year ago, shows a considerable decrease in 
production with a slight increase of unsold stocks of hard- 
woods; in hemlock a small decrease in production of boards 
with less stocks unsold, a slight increase in production of 
piece stuff and lath with considerable stock unsold. Condi- 
tions, however, are not bad, for with the curtailed produc- 
tion and shortage of help stocks will not accumulate to any 
marked degree above actual requirements. 

In connection with the subject of stumpage it might be 
well to call your attention to a comparison of stumpage in 
Michigan today with the pamphlet prepared by Bruce Odell, 
chairman of our market conditions committee, in 1910. He 
figured from reports made by our membership at that time 
that in seven years twenty-six manufacturers would have 
cut out and discontinued, or 43 percent of the membership 
manufacturing at that time. In checking up we find that 
3 ‘ae made at that time has been more than ful- 

ed, 

At our October meeting we levied an assessment of 3 cents 
per thousand feet on hardwood and hemlock shipments, levy- 
ing 50 percent on hardwoods in November and a like amount 
on hemlock in January. A goodly amount of the assessment 
called for has been received. We desire, however, to call your 
attention to the fact that when this assessment was levied 
no provision was made for the extra expense of taking care 
of our share of the Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau. 
oe no doubt will be covered by that bureau in its report 
oday. 


The Emergency Bureaus 


The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Emergency Bu- 
reau, which was organized early in the year, placed thru its 
office orders for nearly 28,000,000 feet of lumber at Battle 
Creek, and is now about ready to close its records, the delay 
being on account of being unable to get final settlement on 
rejected lumber at Battle Creek, which we hope to have with- 
in a few days or weeks. As soon as this is received we hope 
to be able to refund members interested the amounts due 
them on rejects and shortages. We will then be able to in- 
voice on them for the amount due us, namely 1 percent of 
the net amount of invoices, also 7% cents a thousand feet 
for lumber shipped, in order to replace money taken from the 
general fund. 

Prominent members of our association met with members 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Salesmanship Congress in Bay City last No- 
vember and formed what is now known as the Northern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau in order that northern hard- 
woods would be properly represented at Washington. Charles 
A. Bigelow has been acting president and O. T. Swan man- 
ager, with Roy H. Jones eastern manager at Washington. 
The report of this bureau will also be rendered today. 

Considerable discussion has lately arisen in various com- 
munities regarding the very important subject of feeding men 
in camp. It will be placed before you today by one of our 
prominent members and we hope that all members will take 
part in the discussion in order that good may come of it 
and the result will be true conservation in the lumber camps 
as well as in our homes and elsewhere. 








At present no changes have been made in the carload 
lumber rates covering either State or interstate, but there 
has been a marked advance in less than carload lumber rates 
to and from Michigan points, and also to points outside of 
Michigan. If any of our members are using the L. C. L. rates 
they should note the marked advance. 

A communication from the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association regarding the new demurrage rules 
was considered and referred to the secretary for reply, 
voicing the protest of the association against the some- 
what radical increases made. 

For the forest fire protection committee it was reported 
that the acreage for 1918 would be about the same as 
during 1917, but the expense will be considerably reduced, 
being somewhere around 144 cents for standing timber 
and about *%4 cent a cord for chemical woods. 

There was no report made by the grading rules com- 
mittee, the chairman being absent. W. L. Martin, how- 
ever, inquired what was being done in efforts to introduce 
the new grade of selects. He had offered it on various 
occasions, but found buyers aloof on the subject, and he 
desired to know whether it was the general feeling that 
this effort to establish it should continue. Upon motion 
ot C. A. Bigelow, it was resolved as the sense of the mect- 
ing that efforts should be continued to support this 
grade, which embodies the correct idea in the grading 
of lumber. 

For the committee on employers’ liability, Mr. Martin 
reported that there had been a very heavy advance in 
rates of stock companies, something over 100 percent, and 
asked discussion on this subject. C. A. Bigelow explained 
the working of the State fund, which he said was on the 
mutual plan. He said that the stock companies had 
heavy losses in the employer’s liability office, and from 
their standpoint their increase was justified. The State 
plan operates on 70 percent of the regular stock pre- 
miums, and at the present time is returning a 10 percent 
dividend to those employers who renew their policies for 
another year, which dividend on the previous year’s pay- 
ment is, however, not payable unless the policy is renewed. 
It has now accumulated a surplus of $50,000 and when 
the surplus reaches $100,000 the business will be con- 
ducted at costs and all surplus in the excess of that re- 
serve distributed as dividends. The dividends are all 
invested in Michigan municipal bonds and a few high- 
way bonds. 

Iivery year thus far has shown a margin of profit in 
its operation and a considerable number of lumber manu- 
facturers have been in it from the first. It does not 
accept extra hazardous risks, whether hazardous because 
of the character of manufacturing operation or because 
the factories are not kept in good condition. 

Mr. Bigelow stated that there is no politics in the 
management of the fund and the last legislature enacted 
legislation—for which the speaker gave J. C. Morford 
large eredit—whereby the members of the advisory board 
now have legal standing as directors of the fund. Its 
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policy is to pay relief money to injured workmen as 
promptly as possible, and to give them all that the law 
says they are entitled to have without any necessity of 
their employing a lawyer to obtain it. 

The committee on camp feeding presented a report 
written by Chairman Langdon, who, however, was absent. 
This report when read proved to be a very careful study 
of feeding costs in the camps of the Antrim Iron Co. 
as compared to the feeding costs which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN published in its issue of Jan. 5. This was 
a very thoughtfully and carefully worked out report 
which is to be printed in full and distributed to mem- 
bers of the association. 


Report of Market Conditions Committee 


The report of the market conditions committee follows: 


Your market conditions committee held its meeting at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 18, with the following mem- 
bers present: O. L. Larson, Manistee; W. N. Wrape, Bay 
City; A. C. Wells, Menominee; M. E. Thomas, Cadillac; 
N. R. Wentworth, Bay City; Z. H. Nelson, Grand Rapids; 
J. A. Defaut, Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Dewey, Ludington ; & R. 
Abbott, Cadillac. 

Careful consideration was given to the Jan. 1 stock re- 
ports. We have on hand 39,851,000 less No. 3 hardwoods 


than one year ago and 12,860,000 feet less No. 2 common 
and better hardwoods than one year ago—a total of 52,711,- 
000 feet less hardwoods than a year ago. 

Hemlock shows an increase of 10,834,000 feet over a year 
ago. This increase is in 2-inch No. 2 common and better, 
The 1-inch shows considerable decrease. 

Shipments in 1917 exceeded production in all woods by 
about 50,000,000 feet. The estimated production for 1918 
is about 25,000,000 feet less than actual production for 
€ 


Both hardwoods and hemlock show a very healthy condi- 


n. 

An attached list represents as near as we are able to 
determine from reports of sales and other information at 
hand the present market values of our various products. 

President Bigelow, of the Northern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau, appeared before your committee and requested that 
a subcommittee of three members be appointed to meet in 
joint conference with a committee of three to be appointed 
by the bureau of statistics and educational information of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, its committee being in session in the same hotel at 
this time. 

The appointment of this subcommittee was for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a uniform delivered price list on hard- 
woods and hemlock for the use of the Northern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau in submitting its prices to the Government 
thru R. H. Jones, the Washington representative of that 
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bureau, and also for his information and authority to solicit 
and take orders for Michigan and Wisconsin woods. — 

Mr. Bigelow being a director of the Michigan association, 
was asked by your chairman to appoint this committee, which 
he did, naming C. R. Abbott, W. N. Wrape and O. L. Larson. 
The Wisconsin committee appointed Mr. Robson, of the Kinzel 
Lumber Co.; Mr. Courtice, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., and 
Mr. Klass, of the Oconto Co. . 

The two subcommittees convened, meeting in joint confer- 
ence with President Bigelow, Secretary Swan and Repre- 
sentative Jones, of the Northern Hardwood Emergency Bu- 
reau, and agreed upon hardwood and hemlock prices, copies 
of which will be furnished to our membership. _ 

CHARLES R. ABBOTT, Chairman. 

C. A. Bigelow, president of the Northern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau, reported the action of various 
directors of two hardwood associations at the time of 
the Salesmanship Congress in Detroit in forming the 
bureau and establishing a Washington office in charge 
of R. H. Jones, and reported on the general results of 
this promotion activity. This action was ratified. 

The subject of cost of manufacturing lumber was 
brought up, it being pointed out that the Federal Trade 
Commission had suggested that the manufacturers in 
various lines equip themselves to give as exact informa- 
tion as possible along these lines. Upon motion of C. A. 
Bigelow, a committee was 2 oigezie on cost of produce- 
tion, consisting of C. R. Abbott, Cadillac; N. R. Went- 
worth, Bay City; Mr. Clifton, Manistee; J. A. Defaut, 
Chicago, and R. H. Rayburn, Alpena. ; 

F, L. Richardson by a question raised a discussion on 
stumpage value of hardwoods as stated in income tax 
schedules. The discussion revealed that on unmixed hard- 
wood stumpage figures $9, $8 and $7 had been used. 
Attention was called to the figure of $8.84, which was 
realized several years ago in a reported sale of hard- 
wood timber of the David Ward Estate, and this was 
pointed out as establishing an official record which would 
probably be recognized by the Treasury Department. 
One manufacturer stated that he had adopted this ap- 
proximate figure or in round figures $9 as his value of 
stumpage for 1917, and that the Government inspector 
in examining his returns had made no objection to this 
value. 


MAKES CHANGES IN CHARACTER OF PRODUCT 


EDENTON, N. C., Jan. 28.—Announcement is made by 
the Branning Manufacturing Co., of this place, that it 
has discontinued the manufacture of plastering lath and 
bed slats, which heretofore have been quite a considerable 
item in the product of that plant, and in their stead the 
company now will devote special attention to the manu 
facture of cypress and gum. A. T. Baker is president 
and treasurer of the company, having succeeded Horton 
Corwin, jr., who some time ago severed his officia! con- 
nection with the company and since has devoted his time 
to the promotion of a gasoline logging tractor. lt. G. 
White is sales manager and finds his time pretty well 
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HOO-HOO JOIN IN ROUSING CONCATENATIONS 


Class Is Enthusiastically Initiated in San Francisco— Californians Pay Honors at a Brilliant Function to the Supreme 
Snark and the Secretary-Treasurer—Kittens Enlightened in Denver 


San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 26.—R. T. Buzard, the 
new Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the San Francisco 
bay district, deserves much praise for the brilliant suc- 
cess of his first concatenation, which was held in the 
rooms of the San Francisco Commercial Club on the 
evening of Jan. 22. The Snark had the able assistance 
of a strong nine and of Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo Robert 
W. Neighbor and the inspiration of the presence of Snark 
of the Universe William A. Priddie and Secretary- 
Treasurer E. D, Tennant. The class ‘‘A’’ work of R. A. 
Hiscox as Junior Hoo-Hoo also scored heavily in making 
the whole affair a model concatenation. 

A class of a dozen of as fine kittens as could be cap- 
tured anywhere in North America was initiated with 
great eclat. Vicegerent Snark R. T. Buzard carried out 
his part of the work in a finished style, altho it was his 
first concatenation. Everybody, from the Snark of the 
Universe down to the old-time lumbermen, declared that 
it was a model initiation and all of the candidates felt 
that they had received their money’s worth, and then 
some. 

A lively session ‘‘on the roof’’ followed immediately 
in the big dining room of the Commercial Club. An 
appetizing cold collation was served on the big round 
tables where the old cats and ex-kittens were seated, 
while listening to the addresses, which were interspersed 
with Hoo-Hoo songs. The inimitable ‘‘Rod’’ Hendrick- 
son presided at the piano while the members were doing 
their best at singing some of the songs which he had 
cleverly improvised for use at the recent concatenation 
in Stockton. There were some good local hits in the 
verses and, also, references to the presence of Brothers 
Priddie and Tennant in California, 

Snark of the Universe William A. Priddie led off in 
the speech-making. He said, in part: 

I have enjoyed every minute I have spent in your city. I 
wish to compliment your Vicegerent on holding the most 
dignified, elegant concatenation that I have ever attended. 
San Francisco is one of the liveliest Hoo-Hoo cities in this 
country, and the Order is sure to prosper here. When I 
return home I shall carry a message of good cheer. You 
stood by us in our darkest hours. The Hoo-Hoo Order is 
building up rapidly and a great future now seems to be 
assured, 

Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant followed with an 
encouraging heart-to-heart talk with his brother Hoo- 
Hoo. He declared that, ‘‘We know that our Order is 
based on a firm foundation, as strong as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. We have an organization that has linked 
men together so that, when trials and troubles came, 
they were steadfast. Hoo-Hoo had within it that vital 
spark that could not be quenched by the fires of adver- 
sity thru which our Order has passed during the last 
two years.’’ 

Mr. Tennant told how the manner of carrying on the 
meetings had been improved and referred to the fact 
that Hoo-Hoo was the first lumber organization to put 
out the drinking custom, about ten years ago. ‘‘We 
have put our organization on an absolutely solid basis,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘and after having had a $19,000 debt, 
with only $17 cash on hand, we are now practically out 
of debt.’? He referred to the fact that men prominent 
in other lumber organizations had stated that the ex- 
sample set by Hoo-Hoo had helped to inspire them to 
make their enterprises a success. He spoke in detail 
on the great advantages of the death benefit fund, and 
told how its scope might be enlarged in the future. 

““Tfoo-Hoo can help in the war,’’ he said, ‘‘as it has 
already in Canada, where there have been lives lost. 
And these conditions will come to this country next. 
Members of Hoo-Hoo and men in the lumber trade 
should be drawn closer together during the war. The 
friendship and companionship of Hoo-Hoo and men in 
the lumber business are of great value. The spirit of 
comradeship is worth preserving. San Francisco,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘has showed the proper spirit to carry peo- 
ple thru adversity. I foresee the time when the men 
in the lumber business will be the most firmly united of 
those in any industry.’’ 

Hugh W. Hogan delivered a neat little sketch of 
the history of the cat, from the time when it was wor- 
shipped as a deity in Egypt down to the present time, 
when it again takes high rank as the sacred emblem 
of the great Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

Frank A. Paramino brought down the house with his 
new and original Italian dialect stunt. With the as- 
sistance of his ‘‘nephew’’ he showed what a hard time 
a young Italian, newly arrived in this country, had to 
secure a high class job around a lumber plant, even with 
the aid of his uncle’s ‘‘pull.’?__ 

The Vicegerent gave a final expression of the pleas- 
ure that San Francisco took in being able to enter- 
tain Messrs. Priddie dnd Tennant, and the most enjoya- 
ble evening wound up with the singing of ‘‘ America’’ 
by all those present. 

The regular Nine for the San Francisco bay district, 
_ acted as officers for the concatenation, are as fol- 
OWS: 

Snark—R. T. Buzard. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Junius H. Browne. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—R. A. Hiscox. 

Bojum—C, Stowell Smith. 

Scrivenoter—F, H. Searight. 

Jabberwock—Hunter Savidge. 

Custocatian—Thomas I. Parks. 

Arcanoper—V. W. Hunter. 

Gurdon—H. W. Handley. 

The list of kittens initiated was as follows: 

Calvert Graham Chi chase, manager Redwood Manufac- 


turers’ Co., Pittsburg, Cal. 
Peter Christian Hansen, retail lumber dealer, Centerville. 








James Walter Kelly, salesman, Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., San Francisco. 

Gaston William McCann, secretary-manager California Red- 
wood Association, San Francisco. 

Thomas Joseph Moroney, secretary, Eby Machinery Co., 
San Francisco. 

John J. O’Brien, salesman, Little River Redwood Co., San 
Francisco. 
‘ M. S. Pearce, yard manager, 8. K. Wood Lumber Co., Oak- 
and, 
Richard Clifford Porter, cashier, Eby Machinery Co., San 
Francisco. 

George Harold Rhodes, secretary-treasurer, Forest Protec- 
tive Association of California, San Francisco. 

Roland Theodore Rasmussen, salesman, Eby Machinery Co., 
San Francisco. 

Herbert Whipple Sinnock, secretary-manager, California 
Redwood Association, San Francisco. 

Oliver McGinnis Tuley, salesman, Eby Machinery Co., San 
Francisco. 





- 


HOO-HOO DINNER DANCE IN OAKLAND 

San FRANCISCO, Cau., Jan. 26.—A big dinner dance in 
honor of Snark of the Universe William A. Priddie and 
HK. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, was given at Hotel Oakland, in Oak- 
land, Cal., on the evening of Jan. 21, by the Hoo-Hoo 
of San Francisco and Oakland under the general diree- 
tion of R. T. Buzard, Snark of the San Francisco Bay 
district. He was ably assisted by R. W. Neighbor, Su- 
preme Junior Hoo-Hoo, former Snark of the Universe 
rank W. Trower, former Supreme Bojum R. A. Hiscox, 
and many others who were on the committees. 

A large representation of San Francisco and Oakland 
Hoo-Hoo and their ladies, together with a number of 
outside friends and visiting Hoo-Hoo from other parts 
of the State, gathered around the tables in the Blue Room 
of Hotel Oakland to do honor to the two high officials of 
the order and, also, did justice to the excellent menu pre- 
pared under the supervision of a famous chef. Snark 
Buzard presided as toastmaster. 

Music was furnished by a ‘‘jazz’’ orchestra, and sev- 
eral popular singers entertained the company with ap- 
propriate vocal selections. 

Frank W. Trower, former Snark of the Universe, was 
the first speaker of the evening. He gave an optimistic 
talk along Hoo-Hoo lines, with some humorous touches, 
after explaining that the purpose of the meeting was to 
extend a hearty welcome to the Snark of the Universe 
and the Secretary of Hoo-Hoo from the members in this 
section. 

William A. Priddie, Snark of the Universe, was then 
introduced and was given the Salute of the Order. He 
responded in a brief speech, in which he warmly ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the welcome he had received. 
Mr. Priddie stated that the reception received at every 
point since entering the State had made the visit of him- 
self and the Secretary one continual round of pleasure, 
and he closed with the hope that he might come again 
to enjoy the hospitality of the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict. 

The guests were next favored with several selections 
by Miss Ruth Felt, of Stockton. Her first song, ‘‘The 
Dreamy San Joaquin,’’? which was written by Guy A. 
Buell of San Francisco, was received with great applause. 
‘‘The Long, Long Trail,’’ also, was beautifully rend- 
ered. 

Guy A. Buell was called upon and spoke, in his happiest 
vein, to the subject ‘‘The Dreamy San Joaquin,’’ the 
title of a song which he published several years ago, and 
which has a great popularity with the lumbermen. 

Secretary E. D. Tennant made a talk full of feeling, 
in expressing his pleasure in returning here after an 
absence of two years. He told how he had come to 
San Francisco in 1915 under rather gloomy conditions 
in Hoo-Hoo. Today, it can be said that the order is 
now stronger and better than ever before, proving that 
there is a foundation to Hoo-Hoo that will make it en- 
during. He spoke of the importance of ladies’ auxiliaries 
and told how these have been of great assistance in build- 
ing the order up in St. Louis and many other places. He 
spoke touchingly of the more than 300 Canadian Hoo- 
Hoo that enlisted and have since gone over the ‘‘ Long, 
Long Trail.’’ 


R. O. Wilson made a humorous speech addressed to 
the ladies present and closed with a toast to them. 

Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo R. W. Neighbor said that in 
his recent travels thru the United States he had found 
that Hoo-Hoo had put heart into the lumber business. 
He had visited a number of the army cantonments and 
found the soldier boys well treated and full of patriot- 
ism. At the conclusion of his remarks he proposed a 
toast to President Woodrow Wilson. This toast was 
drunk in water, while the Hoo-Hoo and their ladies stood 
and sang ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

Among the other speakers were R. A. Hiscox, repre- 
senting the retail lumber interests, and Ira P. Smith. 
Charles 8. Brace, of Calistoga, sang several songs. 
After the dinner, a very enjoyable dance took place 
in the ballroom of Hotel Oakland, which was appro- 

priately decorated with the national colors. 


Among those present at the dinner and dance were 
the following: 


Vicegerent and Mrs. R. T. Buzard, Mr. and Mrs. Guy A. 
Buell, Ross P. Buell, Fred Bailey and Miss Bailey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles S. Brace, Mr. and Mrs. G. 8. Beadle, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. J. Weston Chase, F. F. 
Connors, Mr. and Mrs. Paul M. Dimmick, Miss Ruth Felton, 
Joseph Fifer, Mr. and Mrs. BE. I, Fifield, George R. DeVore, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Hiscox, Richard Hiscox, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas P. Hogan, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Hogan, jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Vere W. Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. F. 8S. Holmes, M. K. 
Lauden, James W. Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Lerch, 
W. B. March and Miss March, Mr. and Mrs. Moulton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert W. Neighbor, Snark of the Universe William 
A. Priddle, Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Paramino, Thomas Irwin 
Parks, Mr. and Mrs. Ira P. Smith, George H. Rhodes, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Smilie, Secretary-treasurer E. D. Tennant, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Trower, Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Wilson 
and others, 


ELEVEN NAMES ADDED TO HOO-HOO ROLL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—The office of E. D. Tennant, 
secretary-treasurer of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, has received a report of the concatenation held in 
Denver, Colo., on Jan. 22, in connection with the fifteenth 
annual convention of the Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Eleven candidates were initiated. The 
concatenation was in charge of the following officers: 

Snark—R. D. Mundell. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—C, W. Kirchner. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—R. BE. Aldous 

Bojum—James G. Noll. 

Scrivenoter—H. H. Hanna. 

Jabberwock—D. H. Elder. 

Custocatian—J. HE. Preston. 

Arcanoper—J. T. Brown. 

Gurdon—John H. Cunningham, 

The men initiated were: 


No. 29856, Louis King Beach, salesman Douglas Fir 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., 1225 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. ; No. 29857, Bert Louis Clapham, manager 
Northwest Lumber & Supply Co., Glenrock, Wyo.; No. 29858, 
Neville Adolph Elliott, secretary-manager Pine Bluffs Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Pine Bluffs, Wyo.; No. 29859, Fred 
Harsch, manager Peter Mintener Lumber Co., Johnstown, 
Colo.; No. 29860, Ray HB. Haverland, manager Hoch & 
Haverland, Otis, Colo.; No. 29861, George Henry Johnson, 
manager Forest Lumber Co., Eaton, Colo.; No. 29862, Wil- 
liam H. Mackler, manager Forest Lumber Co., Hemingford, 
Nebr.; No. 29863, Arthur Maroney, vice president Maroney 
Lumber Co. of Cripple Creek, Colo., 760 Clarkson St., Denver, 
Colo.; No. 29864, Richard Smith Mesick, traveling sales- 
man McPhee & McGinnity Co., 1360 Niagara St., Denver, 
Colo.; No. 29865, Tighlman Howard Nance, western repre- 
sentative Carter White Lead Co., 8370 Gas & Electric Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 29866, Earl Leon Smith, Colorado an¢ 
Wyoming salesman The Barrett Co. of Salt Lake, 718 Grant 
St., Denver, Colo. 

A concatenation will be held in Little Rock, Ark., on 
Feb. 5 at the Marion Hotel in connection with the district 
meeting of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers. 
J. B. Webster, secretary of the association, is in charge 
of the arrangements. 





SEEKS TO ORGANIZE TEXAS STATISTICAL EXCHANGE 


New OrLEANS, La., Jan, 29.—Secretary-manager 
Rhodes and Auditor Brown, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, attended a conference of Texas lumbermen at the 
Lumbermen’s Club, Hotel Bender, in Houston last Sat- 
urday to consider the establishment of a statistical ex- 
change. The meeting was called by George M. Coale, of 
the Continental Lumber Co., Houston, and Ben 8. Wood- 
head, of Beaumont, served as chairman, 

Mr. Rhodes presented an oral outline of the work which 
these statistical exchanges can do legally, and a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to enlist the codperation of 
lumbermen who were not represented at the meeting. 
It is understood that sufficient support was insured by 
those in attendance to maintain the proposed exchange. 
The committee will also submit the legal questions in- 
volved to prominent Texas attorneys, tho it is said that 
several leaders of the Texas bar have investigated the 
matter and hold that such work would be Jegal under 
Texas law. Another meeting will be held early in Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Rhodes, in his talk before the meeting, reviewed 
other matters of interest to lumbermen—including a dis- 
cussion of the labor situation, the industrial housing plans, 
outlook for further purchases of lumber by the Govern- 
ment ete. 





WOOD PULP COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—To encourage the substitu- 
tion of wood for coal as fuel, Lt. Gov. Wallace Crossley, 
fuel commissioner for Missouri, has appointed a wood fuel 
committee. He also has asked the fuel commissioner of 
every county to appoint wood fuel committees, with the 
recommendation that municipal wood yards be established. 

The commissioner declared that his action was at the 
request of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and that while effort would be made to encourage the 
immediate use of wood, he was looking more to next 
year’s supply. He said: 

The coal situation next winter may be much more serious 
than it is at present, and it may reach the point where rail- 
road hauled coal may be excluded from wooded regions and 
the sale of coal may be prohibited to woodland owners. 

The need was emphasized for immediate action, because 
assurance must be given farmers that wood they may cut 
this winter will have a market next year. The advantage 
of a municipal wood yard would be the fixing of a price 
that would show the farmer just what he could expect 
from wood-cutting. 

The State wood fuel committee, besides Lt. Gov. Wal- 
lace Crossley, consists of: Attorney General McAllister, 
C. F. Korstian, of the Missouri department of agriculture, 
A. J. Meyer, of the agricultural extension department of 
the University of Missouri, Frederick Dunlap, of the 
college of agriculture of the University of Missouri. 

County wood fuel committees will consist of the chair- 
man of the county fuel committee, the county member of 
the State Council of Defense and the county agricultural 
agent. 





PITTSBURGH FIRM ENLARGES ITS HOLDINGS 

PitrspurGH, Pa., Jan. 28.—J. R. Wheler & Sons, of 
Pittsburgh, announce that they have bought out the 
holdings of the Tignall Lumber Co., at Tignall, Ga., in 
eluding that concern’s planing mill, which in future will 
be operated at full capacity. A band resaw is being in 
stalled in the planing mill. The Wheler concern now has 
four sawmills cutting and expects to install one or two 
more about Feb. 1. 
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OHIOANS HOLD A CONVENTION OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


Retailers’ Association Annual Hears Addresses by Authorities—Psychology Applied to Merchandizing — Lawful Business 
Combinations Outlined—Aims of the National Retailers’ Organization—Entertainment Offered Generously 


CoLuMBus, On10, Jan. 24.—The first day’s session of 
the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, most of which was reported by 
telegraph last week, closed with the annual dinner. 
Covers for about 800 were laid in the banquet room of 


the New Southern Hotel, where the convention is being. 


held. At the close of the dinner and while waiting for 
Dr. Krebs, who was to be the principal speaker, Presi- 
dent Ryan asked David W. Teachout, of Cleveland, to 
read the honor roll of Jumbermen and sons of lumbermen 
who are serving in the army or the navy. Mr. Teachout 
asked all those present who had near relatives in military 
or naval service to raise their hands, and scores of hands 
went up. He then read the list. Following this he asked 
for the names of any who were not on the list, and a 
good many were given in. After a few other brief 
speeches and some announcements Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, 
of New York, arrived. 

After Dr. Krebs had drunk a pitcher of water, much 
to the amusement of the crowd, he began his machine gun 
barrage of oratory. His vigor and his never slackening 
flow of humor made him an instant favorite. He said 
his talk would be along the lines of practical psychology. 
Psychology, he said, was merely the art of getting an un- 
derstanding of human nature in a scientific way. It is 
far past the guessing stage and is now almost if not quite 
a fixed science and can be used in social relations and in 
business with confidence in the results that will follow. 
He took as his subject ‘‘Two Snakes in Eden.’’ These 
snakes were fear and worry and, the doctor said, are en- 
tirely subject to human control. They are the scientific 
causes of unhappiness. Facts are not always adjudged as 
having equal importance, and the difference lies not in 
the fact but in the state of mind. In this way the in- 
ternal becomes external and is objectified in the person’s 
surroundings. 

Fear produces the thing you fear, and emotions have 
been proved scientifically to have physiological counter- 
parts. What is commonly called sin is a mental disease 
and is usually capable of successful treatment. After 
dealing in a rapid and brilliant way with various phases 
of fear and worry, their relation to business and ways of 
dealing with them, Dr. Krebs mentioned the fact that the 
American has unbounded faith in America, A friend 
asked him once why this was true—why Americans felt 
so sure the United States is the pet of destiny when 
larger, richer and wiser countries have gone to ruin. 
Persia was once three times as large as the United States 
and had ten times the per capita wealth. The Persians 
knew secrets of engineering and of other arts and crafts 
that are unknown to us. And yet the Persian empire 
finally gave way to an outer push and fell to complete 
ruin. The answer is this: Economic questions have al- 
ways lain at the root of the destruction of empires. In 
Persia the rich became richer and the poor poorer. In- 
dustry was despised and the business man was considered 
beneath social notice. But in America the business man 
sits in the saddle of civilization and merchandise is the 
foundation of the American social pyramid. As long as 
this is true the chasm of social and economic inequality 
will not open. As long as there are efficient production, 
social justice and national unity at home the army abroad 
will do what is expected of it. 


Committees Appointed 


At the close of the afternoon session President Ryan 
appointed the following committees: 


Nominations—A. C. Davis, Columbus; Frank Wuichet, Day- 
ton; Roscoe Crall, Shelby. 

Resolutions—William Gorton, Marion; Seymour Brown, 
Columbus; Aaron Kelsey, Toledo. 

Auditing—William Smith, Uhrichsville; 
Cleveland; W. G. Sheppard, Washington C. H. 

Conference with the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association 
—James Campbell, Toledo; S. 8S. King, Dayton; George 
Barner, Cleveland. 

Conference with the Builders’ Supply Association—C. H. 
Giles, Chagrin Falls; W. C. Coyle, Galion; M. O. Sherer, 
Louisville. 


Thomas Gray, 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


CoLuMBUSs, OnI0, Jan. 25.—This morning the members 
and visitors were the guests of the association at the 
building show, held out at the State Fair grounds under 
the auspices of the Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange 
and the Columbus Realty Board. In the afternoon the 
first speaker was W. T. Denniston, of the Keith Corpo- 
ration, Minneapolis. Mr. Denniston spoke on ‘‘The New 
Spirit of the Industry.’’ He began by saying that the 
lumbermen of America have an honorable and vital occu- 
pation in these times of war. If homes are worth fight- 
ing for surely they are worth building; and the structure 
of a home is of very considerable importance and perhaps 
decides in no small way the kind of home it is. In times 
of destruction the lumberman’s work is construction. 
Hach man can serve best by doing the thing he is best 
qualified to do, provided this is a necessary thing. 

The present is an era of thinking for others, said Mr. 
Denniston. We are beginning to understand how this 
can be done without doing violence to the interests of 
others. We are learning to think in terms of associations, 
for this is a time when the individual is subordinate to 
the mass. Past experience is not of great value in meet- 
ing the problems of the future, for the conditions of the 
future are new. In the past a man in going into business 
thought no more carefully of it than to make up his mind 
whether or not he had a chance to make some money at it. 
Now a business to succeed must be an economic necessity ; 
it must fit into the corporate scheme of things. We know 
we are not necessary unless we consciously work to make 
ourselves necessary. We are confronted with a problem 
not of conservation but of intelligent utilization. Cling- 
ing to old ideas and hoping to make them serve this new 
era will be a serious mistake. 


The retail business must take due care to see that it 
caters to a completely developed field. The association 
has not yet done what it could and what it must do. 
There is power in mass movement. The association must 
do two things: get a clear notion of what is possible to it 
and get this possibility before non-members. Armies are 
made of individuals, but it is the army and not the indi- 
viduals as individuals that wins battles. This is a period 
for emulation, not for competition. Don’t knock in pri- 
yate; for if you have an association grievance the way to 
settle it constructively is to have it out on the floor of 
the convention. 

A retail lumberman in driving along the road may say, 
‘*T built that house.’’ The chances are that he did no 
more than sell the bill of lumber after the owner came in 
and asked for it. It is his business to teach the man 
with money’in his pocket how to buy. Sell him service 
if you want to be a real merchant. There is coming the 
era of the lumber store operated on scientific merchan 
dising methods. 

Lawful Combinations 


L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, then gave his address on 
‘*Coodperation Within the Law.’’ Mr. Boyle has given 
this address at a number of conventions. He began by 
saying that a person to understand the forces moving and 
potent in the world at this time must understand the 
great forces of idealism that are sweeping the world. 

Mr. Boyle went on to say that he is financially inter- 
ested in lumber retailing and that in a legal way he has 
come in contact with every angle of the business. This 
contact has taught him that from the tail of the mill to 
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the finished house or barn the lumber industry is one 
industry. Continuing he said, in effect: 


It can not be divided with clashing interests; for what 
hurts one part of it must hurt every other part. It is too 
compact and interdependent to allow of internal fights and 
frictions. The manufacturers are realizing this. They know 
they need the retailers and that they must conserve the true 
interests of the retailers if they themselves are to prosper. 
So the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has held 
councils with the retailers, and the manufacturers are going 
to help advertise lumber. They are going to show the farmer 
that while farm products generally have increased in price 
165 percent lumber has increased in price only 20 percent 
and that consequently it is no more than common sense to 
buy lumber with which to conserve and increase the amount 
of farm products. The farmer thinks lumber is the thing 
that has gone highest in price. He buys groceries and hard- 
ware in small lots, so he does not notice the increase in 
price. But he buys lumber in large lots, so the compara- 
tively small advance in price becomes large in the lump sum. 

Following the Civil War came an era of exploitation of 
the raw materials of nature. This exploitation became 
great. People discovered the fact that corporate efforts were 
more efficient than individual efforts, but they used this new 
knowledge for a selfish purpose. The predatory trusts arose 
and exploited both nature and the private citizen until it 
was necessary to curb them by law. The Sherman law was 
passed in 1890 for this purpose. This law was aimed at the 
abuse, but it also interfered with the legitimate use of cor- 
porate effort. It was modified finally by the Supreme Court, 
which read into it the famous “reasonable” interpretation, 
and now in the exigencies of war the Government has found 
it necessary to suspend its workings by administrative de- 
cree. People have accepted the new codperation and the sus- 
pension of the old competition. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was created for the purpose of guiding and assisting 
coéperation. The Valentine law in Ohio was modeled after 
the Sherman law. It is most strict. It would be well for 
this law to be revised, tho this suggestion is not made with 
the idea of bringing back the old unbridled exploitation. It 
is made with the idea of making possible the new codperation 
and thus lightening the public burden, not making it heavier. 


Retailers do not know costs. In a recent appearance 
before the Federal Trade Commission Mr. Boyle said it 
became apparent that the Government was considering 
the fixing of the retail price of lumber to the public. Mr. 
Boyle made the earnest statement to the commission that 
such a step should not be taken without first being con- 
sidered in the fullest degree in conference with retail 
lumbermen. Further he said: 

But if this price fixing does come it will be adjusted on the 
basis of costs. In a survey made in New England for the 
purpose of fixing lumber prices that the Government should 
pay a large number of yards were investigated. By. chance 
it was discovered that not 50 percent of these dealers had 
made a full service charge against the business. Most of 
them had neglected to charge the business with their own 
salaries. This by lowering the apparent cost would result 
in the fixing of too low'a price. An effort is being made to 


have this New England survey taken over again. If every 
community had an association thru which it could exchange 
costs it would need no other aids to scientific price fixing. 
This would cut out much if not all of unfair competition, 
The wholesale price is stable. Local service charges should be 
much the same. If these costs were known they would tend 
to become equalized on the basis of the most efficient han- 
dling, and competition would not rest upon price but upon 
service, where it belongs. ‘This exchange of costs is in no 
way price fixing in the illegal and anti-social sense. Price 
fixing is not only illegal but utterly inefficient. In fact, it 
places a premium upon inefficiency. 

There are too many units in the lumber business. Increas- 
ing the number of men engaged in an industry induces a loss 
of profits and a savage situation in regard to competition, 
Lumber is a highly technical business and one in which not 
every man can succeed. Kansas City has a bureau charged 
with the duty of discouraging men from entering already 
crowded fields or fields in which they obviously will not fit, 
This is a public service, for the public eventually must pay 
the loss of business failure. 

Mr. Boyle mentioned a number of business abuses. He 
said: 

Secret competition with peddling of bills and mutual dis- 
trust is bad. It allows a dishonest customer to beat down 
the price to cost or below. ‘The remedy for this is a knowl- 
edge of costs and the principles of business. Selling direct 
by the manufacturers is a bad practice, but retailers tried 
to meet this by blacklisting. This was not morally wrong, 
but it is legally wrong. Direct selling must be met by a 
frank understanding with the manufacturers. Mail order 
houses have built up a business by appealing to the slumber- 
ing antagonism between country and town and by misrepre- 
sentation. This is being remedied by giving to the Govern- 
ment a better understanding of the value and rights of the 
retailer and by teaching the public the value of the country 
town. Cooperative selling is breaking down and _ proving 
itself not to be economically efficient. 

At this point Mr. Boyle made a plea for fair treatment 
of sash and door wholesalers and jobbers. Following his 
speech a motion was made that a committee be appointed 
to confer with the wholesalers. This committee consists 
of 8. 8. King, of Dayton; A. C. Davis, of Columbus, and 
Fred Puck, of Toledo. 

Information from Experts 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, had consented to speak on 
the subject ‘‘The Evolution of the Lumber Industry.’’ 
But ill health made it impossible for him to be present, so 
he sent H. 8. Dewey, of the Hines Lumber Co., to read 
his paper. This dealt in a broad and thoro way with the 
development of the lumber industry thru the necessities 
of the country and showed how these necessities had oper- 
ated to direct this development. 

Secretary Charles A. Bowen, of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, made a brief talk explain- 
ing that the object of the National association was to co- 
ordinate the efforts of all retailers. It is not antagonistic 
to the State associations; on the contrary, it wants to 
cooperate with them. It does not intend to duplicate 
the work of the State associations. It also has at heart 
the interest of the small dealer as well as the large. But 
until the work gets well under way it will be impossible 
to have all divisions and departments of the work run- 
ning smoothly. Mr. Bowen appealed for memberships 
and moral backing among the Ohio dealers. 

At noon today the men who made the trip thru the 
South last winter to visit the various mills had a reunion 
and dinner. Fifty-one of them sat down together and 
had a hilarious time. The Rusty Hinge Glee Club fur- 
nished most of the premeditated entertainment. This 
club got its name and reputation on the southern trip. 


AT THE SMOKER 


In the evening was held a smoker. The members and 
visitors gathered in the convention hall at 8 o’clock and 
found barrels of apples, bowls of punch, cigars, stogies, 
cob pipes, peanuts and other cheering things. When the 
boys had eaten the apples and were working industriously 
on the other things, President Ryan introduced Douglas 
Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who made a brief 
speech. Following him, J. D. Hicks, of Columbus, gave 
a talk on cost accounting as related to the planing mill 
business, and R. D. White spoke on the same subject as 
related to retailing lumber. These two men were mem- 
bers of a committee appointed to investigate the various 
methods used by niembers of the association. Following 
this A. G. Flournoy, of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Lum- 
ber Co., told a few of his inexhaustible supply of stories. 

Then the ever fresh and tireless Dr. Krebs talked about 
suggestion in advertising and salesmanship. While it is 
impossible to prepare an adequate report of one of his 
rapid fire talks, the following are some of the points he 
made: 

Suggestion is neither mesmerism nor hypnotism. Sugges- 
tion is the impartation of a thought until a reaction is got- 
ten along the line of that thought. It is one of the old arts. 
Iteration, or the repeating of a word or sentence until it 
lodges in the mind of another person, is one form of sugges- 
tion. A man sees an advertisement in half a dozen different 
places and presently it sticks in his mind. Then if he needs 
the article advertised, or perhaps if he does not, he will buy 
that particular kind. In this lies the value of a slogan. By 
seeing or hearing this slogan repeatedly the prospective cus- 
tomer has a line of least resistance formed in his mind. In- 
direct suggestion is “triangular salesmanship.” ‘The mer- 
chant manages to convey a selling suggestion to a prospec- 
tive customer by means of a third person. 

. “ae b 

Lastly, the doctor dealt with the ‘‘positive.’’ ‘‘ Don t 
say don’t,’’ he remarked. Making a negative statement 
or query fixes the negative in the mind of the customer. 
A positive statement fixes the positive in his mind and 
makes it hard for him to refuse to buy. 


CARING FOR THE LADIES 


A large number of ladies are in attendance at the con- 
vention and special entertainment has been prepared for 
them. This morning they attended the building show. 
This afternoon they met in the lobby of the Southern 
Hotel and were taken in motors to the Lumbermen'’s 
Club rooms, where a combination knitting and card party 


‘was prepared for them. Luncheon was served in the 
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rooms, and this evening they were entertained at a theater 
party. Following is a list of Columbus ladies who were 
patronesses: Mrs. James E. McNally, Mrs. W. C. Teach- 
out, Mrs. C. A. Dodd, Mrs. S. N. Brown, Mrs. H. D. 
Brasher, Mrs. F, H. Lumbert, Mrs. W. L. Whitacre, Mrs. 
A. E. Legg, Mrs. H. R. Allen, Mrs. EK. C. Callahan, Mrs. 
D. W. Kerr, Mrs. D. R. Winn. 


THE FINAL DAY 


CoLuMBus, OnI0, Jan. 26.—President Ryan intro- 
duced Dwight Hinckley, of Cincinnati, president of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association. Mr. Hinckley 
said he had come merely to express the good will that 
existed between his organization and the retailers. Their 
vital interests are common. It is the hope of the whole- 
salers to help raise the standard of merchandising. He 
mentioned some specific kinds of work they hope to do; 
for example, to arbitrate in the case of a misunderstand- 
ing between a wholesaler and a retailer. 

K. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, then gave his talk on 
‘‘Home Building and Citizenship,’’ in which he presents 
the advantages of building and loan associations. He 
expressed the hope that the war might make us a nation 
of savers and then told of the function the building and 
loan associations perform in national saving. They serve 
the man without a bank account. These associations 
have as their sole duty the creation of taxable property. 
They contribute to the mental and physical vigor and 
the moral integrity of the public by increasing the num- 
ber of home owners. 

Labor Problems in War Time 

John Lind, of Chicago, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, spoke on ‘‘The 
Price of Labor Turnover.’’ He prefaced his discussion 
with the statement that whatever the American people 


engage in at this time must be measured by its effect 
on winning the war. Labor obviously is of great im- 
portance, and the labor market at the present time is 
in a serious condition. Companies are offering pre- 
viously unheard of inducements to get workmen. Fore- 
men are not only forbidden to discharge men on slight 
pretexts but are being paid a bonus for inducing men 
to continue in their jobs. Labor is so important and so 
well organized that when it appears before Government 
commissions it gets instant attention. It appears as 
labor, not as carpenters or steel workers. All labor is so 
organized that it can present practically a united front. 
Business might take this as a suggestion and organize 
on national lines. 

Henry Ford found his labor turn-over to be 400 per- 
cent a year. That is, for every 100 jobs he had 400 
men working on them in the course of a year. This turn- 
over cost him something like $2,000,000 in lost time, 
training the men and the like. He took steps to reduce 
this and did succeed in cutting it down to about 200 
percent. Under these conditions his men invested about 
four times as much in homes as they had when the turn- 
over was twice as large. In one plant one costly machine 
in the course of one year had been operated by thirty- 
two different men. The company took pains to change 
this and reduced the number during the next year to three 
men. And these three men produced ten times as much 
with the machine as the thirty-two had done the previous 
year. It costs from $30 to $175 to train a man for a 
given job. It costs something like $1,000 to train a 
foreman, Since this is true, it is worth while to give 
some thought to the problem of inducing men to stay 
in one place and to work at one job. High wages alone 
will not accomplish this. If a man draws high wages he 
will be inclined to work only enough to keep his earn- 
ings up to sufficient to live on. The best way to make 
labor stable is to anchor the laborers with homes. <A 
man with a home has a stake in the community and has 
something beyond his immediate wants to work for. 


The Value of Creosoting 


Kurt C. Barth, of the Barrett Co., talked about the 
creosoting of wood and the relation that this has to 
present conditions. Mr. Barth was prepared to show 
stereopticon slides, but the projection machine would 
not work, so Mr. Barth contented himself with a brief 
statement of the facts involved. Conservation of wood 
means a saving not only of material but of labor. Since 
warmth and moisture produce a condition favorable to 
fungous growth and it is not always possible to avoid this 
condition, the practical solution is to make the wood 
unfit for decay fungous to feed upon. The cost of a 
building must be figured in part upon the length of time 
it will give service, and the use of creosote oil on points 
of contact will inerease the length of service of a build- 
ing to an extent that will pay for the treatment many 
times over. The cost of farm machinery has advanced 
enormously and thus makes a machine shed more of a 
necessity than it has been before. The production of 
meat makes necessary the erection of sanitary hog houses 
and poultry houses and cattle barns. In building these 
structures a small additional investment in wood pre- 
servatives will add much to the length of time they will 
be of service. This lengthening of the life of buildings 
is a real public service. 

In closing Mr. Barth described briefly the pressure, 





S. S. KING, OF DAYTON, OHIO; 
Of the Joint Conference Committee 


open tank and brush methods of treatment. He said that 
by increasing the length of service of lumber the lum- 
berman could neutralize the talking points of the men 
who sell clay products and other substitutes. 


Committee Reports 
Next came the reports of committees. The committee 
on resolutions brought in resolutions pledging support to 
the Government, thanking the Columbus lumbermen and 
the Columbus ladies for the entertainment offered the 
association and pledging the association to the support of 
all movements for fostering a higher sense of honor in 
the dealings between retailer and wholesaler. It also 
presented a memorial of the late Andrew Jackson, of 
Barberton. An amendment was offered and accepted pro 
testing against the strict application of demurrage rules 
when cars are spotted for unloading in large numbers. 
The auditing committee reported the records to be 
complete and accurate. 
The New Officers 


The nominations committee submitted the following 
nominees : 

President—William Ryan, Toledo, 

Vice president—Guy Gray, Cleveland. 

Treasurer—Henry Kilmer, Oak Harbor, 

Directors—For District No. 5, J. 'T. Scott, Bridgeport; for 
District No. 1, Fred Schulty, Toledo, 

All of these men were elected unanimously. The 
reélection of President Ryan was made the occasion of a 
great demonstration that nearly overwhelmed the popular 
executive. In fact, satisfaction was expressed on all 
sides at the satisfactory and efficient work of all the 
officers, 

Those in attendance numbered nearly if not quite 
1,000. The place for holding next year’s convention will 
be decided upon by the directors. 





OHIO CITY STAGES AN EFFECTIVE 


CoLumBus, On10, Jan. 26.—The lumbermen and real 
estate dealers of this city decided that a building show 
that is educational in character is a good thing at any 
time but that this year it should be especially valuable. 
While there is a reasonable amount of activity in build- 
ing lines something is needed to convince the public of 
the economy and utility of building necessary houses in 
these times of war. So the Columbus Lumber Trade 
Exchange and the Columbus Realty Board joined forces 
and planned for a ten-day show at the State fair grounds. 
The show is under the direction of L. C. Vinson, It was 
planned to begin Jan. 21, but on account of the Monday 
closing order that was initiated by the Fuel Administra- 
tion at that time the opening had to be postponed until 
the 23d. 

The exhibits occupy two big buildings. These halls, 
draped as they are with flags and filled to the remotest 
corner with some kind or other of household tackle or 
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(LEFT) BUNGALOW BUILT BY THE COLUMBUS LUMBER TRADE EXCHANGE (RIGHT) PLAYHOUSE 


building material, are a mass of color and a delight to the 
home dweller’s eye. Apparently everything from the 
furnace in the cellar to the dictionary on the library 
table is there. Naturally wood holds an honorable place. 
A number of the lumber manufacturers’ associations are 
represented, and the first exhibit to attract the visitor’s 
attention as he enters the door is a section of paneled 
and hand carved wall shown by the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. This handsome example of wood- 
work has been displayed at a number of building shows 
and never fails to attract admiring crowds. Nearby is 
the display of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing 
Co., and in the corner booth is the exhibit of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association. This includes a cross see 
tion of a tree six or eight feet in diameter. 
Inspector MeDonald, of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is not feeling 
kindly disposed toward the express companies which had 
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handled his display, for much of it that he has been 
shipping all over the country without difficulty got badly 
broken on the way to Columbus. But the part that got 
thru safely makes an interesting display. It includes 
doors, mill photographs, a model silo and the like. The 
exhibit of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
is under the care of George Shields, chief inspector for 
the association. The exhibit includes western pine and 
Montana larch. Mr. Shields got a series of cards printed 
especially for this show telling in serial form the story 
of western pine and the uses to which it is best suited. 
He tried especially to destroy the mistaken notion that 
white pine can not be obtained any more. The South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has its model 
bungalow and its carefully planned lawn and model farm 
on display. This exhibit never fails to attract crowds 
and thus helps to prove that people are interested in 
(Concluded on Page 65) 
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SOUTHWESTERN RETAILERS CONCLUDE THEIR ANNUAL 


Final Sessions Are Practically Educative— Home Building Campaign Eloquently Endorsed —Advantages of “Selling by 
the Piece” Explained— Government Commends Association’s Patriotism—Resolutions Passed Are Comprehensive 


Kansas Crty, Mo., Jan. 29.—That the suggestion of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association that every 
townsman ‘‘Grab a hoe and hoe a row’’ in order to 
help the farmer care for his crops and thereby directly 
help the nation in one of its most urgent war time needs 
struck a responsive chord with the food conservation ad- 
ministrators at Washington, D. C., is indicated in a 
telegram received from Chief Food Administrator Her- 
bert C. Hoover a few hours following the close of the con- 
cluding session of the convention on last Friday after- 
noon, 

It will be recalled that the convention at its Thurs- 
day session passed resolutions suggesting that towns- 
people everywhere form themselves into a voluntary force 
to assist farmers in planting, caring for and harvesting 
their crops as a means of greater crop production and 
Food Administrator Hoover was informed of the action 
of the convention by telegram. In taking the action the 
members of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
adopted the suggestion contained in the annual report 
of Secretary J. R. Moorehead, and in so doing expressed 
a belief that if the townspeople would do as he suggested 
the farm labor problem would be solved. Food Admin- 
istrator Hoover was told in the telegram that his depart- 
ment could work out the details of the suggestion and 
be instrumental in putting it into effect in every impor- 
tant agricultural cummunity in the country. 

The reply of Food Administrator Hoover on Friday 
shows how important the suggestion is regarded. It is 
reproduced in the next column. 

Another telegram which was received following the 
close of the convention was a reply sent by H. P. Davi- 
son, head of the American Red Cross, in response to 
one sent him by Secretary Moorehead telling of the 
splendid talk given the association by Henry P. Allen, 
of Wichita, who on the opening day of the annual spoke 
of conditions in the war zone and calling attention to the 
$1,300 association contribution to Mr. Allen for use in 
Red Cross work. The telegram from Mr. Davison speaks 
for itself and read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26, 1918. 
J. R. Moorehead, SecretaryManager, 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Your telegram twenty-third has just come to my attention 
due my absence from city on behalf Red Cross. I want to 
express its deep gratitude for your generous donation, which 
should be a source of great satisfaction to you all. Whole- 
hearted support such as your association has rendered helps 
immeasurably to lighten the load and relieve suffering hu- 
manity. Again thanks and heartiest congratulations. 

H. P. DAVISON, 

While most of the concluding session Friday morn- 
ing was given over to the reading of reports and elec- 
tion of new officers, two very interesting addresses 
were made. L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, La., adver- 
tising manager of the Southern Pine Association, told 
the members what the association is doing in promoting 
the ‘‘ Build a Home Now’’ campaign, and C, J. Walrath 
of Omaha, Neb., discussed ‘‘Selling Lumber by the 
Piece Rather Than by the Thousand Feet,’’ 

Mr. Putman, always an able speaker, is generally 
found at his best on his ‘‘own home grounds,’’ and as 
the Southwestern association honestly claims him as its 
own product, in addressing the session he was among 
his old friends and the welcome they extended him was 
most enthusiastic. Mr. Putman in his characteristic way 
told what the Southern Pine Association has been doing 
and is doing to help win the war, and also what it is 
doing to help promote the business of the retail lumber 
dealer. He told some interesting facts about the wooden 
ships program given little publicity in the daily news- 
papers, including the tremendous handicaps imposed 
upon the Southern pine manufacturers in getting out 
ship timbers, and how, despite all these handicaps, the 
manufacturers have even surprised the Government by 
their production. He told of the tremendous part that 
the sawmill man is playing in America’s program to 
win the war, and that during all the controversy between 
Messrs. Goethals and Denman at Washington the south- 
ern pine manufacturer simply ‘‘kept on sawing wood,’’ 
and as a result ship timbers are being cut as rapidly 
as wooden ship yards can take care of the material, He 
said that Theodore E. Ferris, chief designer of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, who has resigned, due to 
alleged irregularities, had changed the ship specifications 
seventy-two times. ‘‘Suppose any of you retailers had a 
house bill and the contractor changed window specifica- 
tions on you seventy-two times—’’ said Mr. Putman, in 
the way of drawing a ‘‘deadly parallel’’ as to the bun- 
gling -of the specifications. His remark not only pro- 
duced a laugh but brought home to the retailers just 
what nonsense the southern pine manufacturers have had 
to contend with. He said Ferris insisted on the non- 
sensical program that the lumber manufacturers produce 
all the big timbers first before going ahead and cutting 
the small timbers required for the ships. In other words, 
he wanted all the keels laid down before progress was 
made upon any one ship, which in the matter of ship 
production was a slow way of accomplishing what was 

desired. 

Mr. Putman said that despite the fact that southern 
pine manufacturers are producing 1,400,000 feet for each 
of 256 wooden ships, in no way has this speeded-up pro- 
duction interfered with their caring for the demands of 
the retail trade. He mentioned that, in addition to what 
has been required of them in producing timbers on ship 
specifications, enormous quantities of lumber have been 
supplied for the cantonments and other army or navy 
construction. ‘‘One of the big obstacles in furthering 
our part in the war,’’ said Mr. Putman, ‘‘is a lack of 
homes for workers at ship yards. I believe that this 
as much as anything else is interfering with our part 
in the great conflict. From every industrial point where 








J. R. Moorehead, Secretary Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Your interesting telegram brings additional 
and most welcome information as to patriotism of 
American people and their willingness to serve. 
We are considering with the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which is primarily responsible for food 
production, the problems suggested by your tele- 
gram. We know we can count on the fullest co- 
operation of your association. 

We appreciate your confidence, and wish to 
assure members of your association that we are 
doing thru our State representatives and organi- 
zations everything we can, not only to ship the 
necessary food stuffs to our associates in the war, 
but to keep enough at home to protect our own 
people. 


(Signed) Herbert Hoover. 











war work is being done there is coming a cry for more 
homes. For example, Cleveland, Ohio, just sent out a 
plea that it now lacked 10,000 homes to care for its 
war workers. Home building should not only go ahead 
now, but should have even greater impetus after the 
great war is over.’’ 


‘*‘Keep the Home Fires Burning’’ 


The speaker sought to drive home the thought that 
the thousands and thousands of American lads who are 
now or will participate abroad in the great fight for 
democracy will return home with a greater love for 
home than they ever possessed in their lives before, 
and their love for home will mean a desire to possess 
a home and that the retail lumber dealers thruout the 
country everywhere should prepare for the greatest era 
of home building that America has ever witnessed. He 
said that despite the fact that southern pine manufactur- 
ers had all the business at present that their mills could 
possibly take care of, the association is carrying on an 
extensive campaign in the nationally read magazines 
secking to inculcate in the American mind that now is the 
time to build a home. ‘‘ We are carrying on that cam- 
paign for your benefit,’’? said Mr. Putman, ‘‘and not 
because we need any more lumber business at the mills 
at present. In other words, now is the psychological 
moment for the American to think about a home. 
Whether it is the boy who has left to serve his 
country, or the parent who is left behind to think 
about the boy, there is greater thought being given to 
home and its meaning than ever before. We are simply 
paving the way for you retailers to take care of your 
business when the enormous home building starts after 
the war is over. Don’t lose sight of the fact that there 
is a great changing sentiment now going on thruout the 
world everywhere, and that when the boys come home 
from the war they are going to dictate the policies of 
this nation. These same boys are going to want homes, 
and the wives that they have now left behind them or 
girls who become their wives on their return will also 
want homes.’?’ 

Mr. Putman held up in his hand a page advertiseemnt 
taken from a current Kansas City daily paper, and 
which was one prepared for the Kansas City Retail 
Automobile Dealers, and based upon the idea that the 
automobile is now one of the world’s greatest necessi- 
ties. ‘What retail lumber association ever thought of 
placing a page advertisement stating that the home is a 
necessity?’’ said Mr. Putman. ‘‘That is just the very 
thing that these local automobile dealers have done, and 
the fact remains that people everywhere are almost be- 
lieving that the automobile is a necessity. Why, do you 
know down in Arkansas a lot of those fellows own an 
automobile that haven’t even a bottle of whiskey in the 
house?’’ Of course, laughter followed his remark, but 
it drove home the idea of how the automobile people have 
fostered the thought that automobiles are such a ne- 
cessity that hundreds now possess them that have no 
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use for machines at all. He carried the idea further 
that if the home owning suggestion was only fostered, 
thousands upon thousands would later own them that to- 
day are not even giving the matter a thought. 

Before closing Mr. Putman took up the subject of mail 
order business, and instead of condemning mail order 
methods cited just a few to show why these methods sue- 
ceeded and why, if copied, they should succeed with the 
retail lumber dealer. He told of going thru a large Chi- 
cago mail order house only a few days previously and be- 
ing conducted thru the plant by its advertising manager, 
‘*T asked the manager,’’ said Mr. Putman, ‘‘ What would 
be done if a woman from out in the country bought a 
pair of shoes and then returned them. And I was told 
that her money would be returned. ‘But if she wore 
the shoes four days,’ I asked. ‘The money would be 
returned,’ was the answer. ‘And what if she wore the 
shoes four months,’ I asked, and the answer was, ‘—— 
can not change its policy for one pair of shoes. The 
money would be returned.’ ’’ 

Mr. Putman said that the mail order institution which 
he had inspected had done an annual business in 1917 
of $17,000,000, and that its shoe policy was one of the 
reasons for its enormous success. 

He also told a story about a ready-cut house concern 
whose plant he recently visited. The manager said that 
the wife of the buyer of the first ready-cut house the 
company ever sold had received a Christmas present from 
the company, and not only that year, but every year 
since. Also that the wife of every ready-cut house buyer 
had received a Christmas present every year since the pur- 
chase was made. ‘‘How many of your dealers give the 
wife of each house bill buyer a Christmas present?’’ 
asked Mr. Putman. 

He told the members of the Southwestern association 
that the manager of the big mail order house in Chi- 
cago before mentioned had told him that if the retail 
lumber dealers of the country would quit fighting the 
mail order houses and tse the same aggressive methods 
in fighting for their own business, the mail order insti- 
tutions would have a difficult row to hoe in remaining in 
the merchandizing world. 

Two other speakers of the morning from whom the 
members drew much valuable information were C. G. But- 
ler, internal revenue inspector at Kansas City, Mo., and 
Wallace Sutherland, of the local assessor’s office. 

Mr. Butler spoke upon different features of the Federal 
income tax bill, particularly applicable to the retail lum- 
ber dealer, and Mr. Sutherland upon features of the 
Missouri income tax law. Following their brief talks, 
each speaker was asked many questions by dealers and 
their appearance upon the program proved one of the 
most valuable features of the convention. 


Will Stage Drive for New Members 


As a result of a plea of J. H. Foresman, of Kansas 
City, outlining the benefits of the association to the 
membership and the need of greater income, it was de- 
cided to stage a drive for new members, and that each 
member should seek to add one new member before the 
next annual. Mr. Foresman said that tho the present 
membership paid $14,700 into the treasury during 1917, 
the traffic department alone returned to the member- 
ship $10,800 or 73 percent of the amount of the dues 
paid in. 

Selling Lumber by the Piece 


The concluding day’s program had an important 
paper by C. E. Walrath, of Omaha, on the subject 
‘‘Selling Lumber by the Piece Rather than by the 
Thousand’’, His paper was so well presented and upon 
such an important topic, from the viewpoint of the 
retailer, that it is herewith presented in full: 

The first requisite to the making of a sale is the procuring 
of the customer’s confidence. If the buying public has lack 
of confidence in the country retail lumber dealer—and I think 
it has—the dealer must, in a measure, have brought this on 
himself. Some of you may take issue as to this lack of 
confidence. If so, call to mind the number of catalog houses 
that are today serving your customers and ours. Also the 
rapid growth of farmers’ codperative associations, farmers’ 
equities, farmers’ unions and similar organizations, all of 
which make for keen competition and in some instances com- 
petition that is ruinous. 

What started this propaganda? The layman thinks that 
the lumber dealer was making enormous profits; that his 
margins were unreasonable; that because of this the catalog 
houses and codperative organizations were able to sell lum- 
ber at a price much less than the local dealer. In fact many 
men who formed just such organizations and started them 
thought this same thing. Now you and I both know that 
this was not a fact, and many of the men today engaged 
in the catalog business have learned from experience that 
they were mistaken in their original view of the lumbermens 
margin. The best evidence of this is that practically all of 
them are now selling complete houses for a lump sum. The 
policy of the catalog house used to be that of showing the 
purchaser it could sell 2x4’s at a much lower price per 
thousand delivered at his town than the home dealer possi 
bly could. They found out, however, that if they did this a 
decent return on their investment could not be realized, 8? 
they camouflaged their ability to do this by selling the house 
complete almost to the children playing on the floor. No, 
they can not sell lumber per thousand, quality considered, 
any cheaper than we can. Therefore, the disturbing factors 
that exist today can not be attributed to the wide margins 
procured by the local dealers. i , 

Since the policy of advertising and selling completed build- 
ings at a given price has become so universal, many lumber 
men have concluded that their trouble is all chargeable to 
the fact that they have not advertised enough; that they 
have not been aggressive in the use of twentieth century 
sales methods; and, in fact, they have been led to believe 
by some that they are “asleep at the switch.” ‘This, in ~ 
judgment, is not true. Without question the working a 
some good plan service in an intelligent, consisten! rage 
is productive of results, but the fact must not be overloo ve 
that the average lumberman can sit down wit! his PP 
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pective customer and by finding out just what he wants make 
a pencil sketch and a material bill of the man’s building 
in such a manner as to give any plan service or catalog 
house ‘‘cards and spades.” Why? Because he goes at it in 
a practical way. There are no checkered vest, pompadour hair, 
diamond ringed twenty-sixth century methods employed. The 
customer knows the kind of a building he wants and the 
material sent out to his place by the lumberman will build 
his building better and with less waste than any other 
method possible. 
Effectiveness of Plan Service 

Please do not misunderstand me. It is true that a plan 
service is a great help, and in my judgment every local 
dealer should have some kind of a service. He should be- 
come thoroly conversant with the possibilities of such a 
service ; he should advertise and push it consistently and be 
ready to talk intelligently with a prospect relative to it, but 
he should at the same time be versatile in the use of it. It 
is good stuff to get the prospect into your office, but when 
there he will appreciate and make use of your old and tried 
practical experience in building. It’s a “long, long trail” 
from the coltmred picture of a house with a nice level, green 
lawn, trees and cement walks winding up to it to the actual 
building, finishing and moving into that house. A little 
horse sense, therefore, along with your plan service will do 
a heap toward the making of satisfied customers. No, the 
disturbing factors have not been created by the lack of 
ability of the lumber dealers. 

Then what is the trouble? Why have we, in a measure, 
lost the confidence of the buying public? Because we have 
quoted the price of lumber in an incomprehensible man- 
ner. 

Many of you will say: “There is nothing in that—I very 
seldom quote by the thousand; in fact, my policy is to avoid 
letting my customer know the price per thousand, but where 
he insists I quote him by the hundred.” If the right way to 
retail lumber is by the thousand, why do you avoid quoting 
the price—why go to a per hundred basis? How many 
times have all of us stood on one foot and then the other, 
trying to avoid quoting prices, when some intelligent buyer 
walked into the yard and asked: ‘What is your price on 
dimension; what do you get for drop siding etc.?’ You 
could tell by the different items that man priced that he 
probably was thinking about building a barn, but you were 
at a disadvantage. Finally after pricing different items by 
the thousand or hundred you mustered up courage to spit 
out: “Thinking about building something?’ Now instead 
of saying that, you ought to have picked up a club and hit 
him over the head. It would have gotten you just about 
as far in the making of the sale. He answers: ‘Oh, I don’t 
know—was figuring a little on it, but lumber seems high.” 
You tried to show him he had a mistaken idea and perhaps 
succeeded somewhat, but he went out of the yard, promising 
that he would think it over and see you again. If he kept his 
promise it was in the form of a bill, which he had a dozen 
copies made of and you proceeded to figure against, you 
knew not whom. If he did not keep his promise you woke 
up to find that the catalog house had again “rung the bell.” 


The Way to Handle the Prospect 

Now suppose when this gentleman came in and asked you 
the price of lumber you had approached him in this manner: 
Produce a nice leather bound loose-leaf price list showing 
the price per piece on everything in your yard printed in red 
ink, Lay it on the desk, face up, where the customer could 
see that it was a real price list; that it was not made out in 
pencil but a printed list that really had the ear marks of 
meaning something. ‘That was point Nod. 1 in your favor. 
If you had used a little judgment in opening up the list so 
you did not place before him the highest priced grades, such 
as finish ete., you could have gone ahead with the remark, 
“You can see by this list that my lumber is priced by the 
piece and therefore before I can give you any idea as to 
price you will pretty near have to tell me what you intend 
building.” You now have the advantage, the customer is 
the one that must do the talking. He then says he was 
thinking about building a barn, and immediately you get 
busy; you find out the size, shape of roof, number of stalls 
etc. If the customer does not know just what he wants, 
get your plan service busy. Now it is clear sailing. Make 
out the bill, price it up right in front of him; if he can 
read, let him read you the price on each item. After you 
have the bill priced extend the items. It will take but a few 
minutes, as it is quick work figuring by the piece. Foot the 
bill up, deduct 5 percent for cash, and you have given the 
man a price without any “hocus pocus,” “hide your light 
under a bushel basket’? methods. More than that, if you 
had used any sales ability as you talked along with him, he 
telling you how he wanted the barn and you planning as he 
suggested, by the time you gave him the price he would 
have decided that you were not such a bad sort of a fellow 
as you helped him plan his barn and made him a price on it. 
Certain it is, he thinks more of you and your methods than 
had you very gently “hit him amidships” by sheepishly 
saying dimension was worth $40 a thousand. ‘This illus- 
trates in a crude manner the possibility of a per piece price 
Policy being the means of gaining the customer’s confidence, 
thereby showing him that there is something other than 
price entering into the building of his barn. 


Provision Against Expensive Errors 


Pricing lumber by the piece can not help but save an enor- 
hous amount of time and money. Just think how many hun- 
dred thousand times a year each of you figure out the num- 
ber of feet in a certain number of pieces, then multiply 
that by the price per thousand that you may arrive at what 
you want for it. A complete list will also save a good many 
dollars in errors. The general offices of most lineyard con- 
cerns check the feet and extensions made at the yards and 
they find that the errors which are caught more than pay for 
the clerk hire. The average independent dealer, however, 
does not take the time to do this; neither does he keep a 
stock account. Therefore he little realizes the number of 
all mistakes made thruout the year or how much they 
‘ggregate. A printed list that shows the sales price of 
tach piece you can readily see would eliminate a great num- 
ber of such errors, as it makes for less figuring. Another big 
thing in favor of such a list is its applicability to yard 
trade, Few of you realize the percentage of your total sales ; 
that is, yard trade, the customer that comes in and says, 
You go ahead and load up his wagon, he 
drives out and you put it on the books. With a list that has 
the price of each piece figured it will take but a minute to 
‘Seertain what the load amounts to, and with a little diplom- 
“y the sale can be converted into cash. One of the main 
tasons for large outstandings in our business is the fact 
that the trade has learned by experience that quite a little 
time is necessary to figure up what their purchase amounts 
‘ They have not the time to wait, so they say ‘charge it” 
‘nd drive out. In connection with this your second man 

hot necessarily have to be ‘an experienced lumberman. 

Right now, when it is so hard to get competent help, this is 
‘big advantage. 

tis assumed that in the making of your list you will go 

t it in an intelligent manner, that you will figure out 

Percentage of expense on the sale and arrive at the 


percentage you must have, gross, over cost in order to return 
you the percentage, net, on your investment that you are 
justly entitled to. When you have arrived at that, have 
made up your list, have had it printed and it lays on your 
desk ready to use, you will think more of that list than any 
other that you ever had. You will know what it represents 
and therefore will not be so ready to cut it. Right here 
let me say: Never make but one price on a bill even if you 
lose the business. This old policy of a customer receiving 
two or three prices from the same lumberman on the same 
bill, accounted for by socalled errors, has had its share in 
the shaking of the public’s confidence. Stick to your list, 
but make up a price-list that you can stick to, an honest, 
intelligent, comprehensive list, founded on fact, that really 
means something and that you are proud of to the extent 
that that list is your Bible. 

A brief discussion was had upon the question as to the 
form of next year’s convention, but the consensus was 
that the matter should be left to the board of directors 
tho it was evident before the discussion closed that the 
membership was entirely pleased with the elimination 
of exhibits in the hotel and convention hall. Since the 
exhibits were eliminated, exhibits made at much ex- 
pense to the different manufacturers, the attendance at 
all the sessions has been much larger and the attention 
of the dealers has not been divided. 

In receiving the reports, the first one made was that of 
the necrology committee which made fitting reference 
to the following deaths that occurred during 1917: W. H. 
Mengel, California, Mo.; M. L. Coleman, Aurora, Mo.; 
Milton Benjamin, Marionville; Paul Ledigh, Kansas 
City; J. N. Shaw, Galesburg, Kansas City; John A. C. 
Gordon, Wathena, Kan.; A. L. Carter, Fairfax, Mo.; 
William Davidson, Wichita, Kan.; G. B. Gale, Flat 
River, Mo.; Mrs. M. A. Ives, wife of Charles B. Ives, of 
Baldwin, Kan.; and Mrs. George C. Moses, wife of 
George C. Moses, of Junction City. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers, on report of the committee on 
nominations, were elected: 


President—F. J. Gentry, Pond Creek, Okla. 

First vice president—C. F. Lucas, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Second vice president—J. A. Bowman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Treasurer—J. H. Foresman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors (Missouri)—-L. L. Seibel, Kansas City; J. R. 
Proctor, California ; C. C. Robertson, Marshfield ; Eh. C. Aber- 
nathy, Joplin ; James Byrd, Charleston ; F, A. Edwards, Mait- 
land, (Kansas) F. A. Amsden, Wichita; Charles West, Em- 
poria; F. L. Eberhardt, Salina; A. L. Scott, Topeka ; William 








Cc. F. LUCAS, OF ST. JOSEPH, MO.; 
First Vice President 


Rapp, Coffeyville; F. D. Bolman, Leavenworth. (Oklahoma) 
J. F. Haufbauer, Newkirk; E. EF. Woods, Claremore; J. W. 
Jacobs, Oklahoma City; and A. T. King, Miami. (Arkansas) 
EK. D. Ferguson, Blytheville. 


Acting Chairman F. W. Robinson presented the re- 
port of the resolutions committee, which extended a vote 


of thanks to those who had participated in the splendid 
patriotic program, with special mention of Mrs, EK. A. 
Duensing, of Concordia, Mo., who led the musical pro- 
gram. The resolutions in other respects read as follows: 


WuerEAS, Since our last annual meeting the United States 
has become involved in the world war, on the issues of which 
depend the integrity of the nation, the security of democracy, 
and the future happiness and welfare of the citizenship of 
the land. We point with proper pride to the achievement 
already recorded by the lumber industry in providing imme- 
diately immense quantities of lumber for the cantonments, 
materials for ship building, and airplane construction. Be it 

Resolved, That for the duration of the war we place all 
business considerations secondary to the winning of the war, 
accept every suggestion or order of the Government with 
hearty codperation and continue our active support in our 
respective communities of the Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, Liberty 
Bonds, War Stamps, and all other opportunities of service. 

WHEREAS, Press notices have frequently heralded the in- 
tention of the Government to discourage or restrict all build- 
ing operations not absolutely necessary, for the duration of 
the war; and 

Wuenreas, The lumber industry has proved a potent fac- 
tor in the war and the men engaged in it have responded 
splendidly to every opportunity in helping in the conduct of 
the war, will continue to do so at whatever cost, and refuse 
to measure our dollars alongside of the lives of our men. 
While agreeing that certain classes of building, such as State, 
county, and municipal construction, may in many instances 
well be postponed until after the war, we believe that the 
general disposition to discourage the regular building activi- 
ties is ill-advised and fundamentally wrong—a manifest in- 

ustice to one of the greatest industries of the land—and 
cous of proving an effectual war measure would prove 
disastrous in many ways; and 


WHEREAS, The great benefit to the nation at all times of a 
large home-owning, home-loving class of citizens is of greater 
importance than ever before in our history, 

Resolved, That it is the firm conviction of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, in convention assembled, repre- 
senting more than 2,000 retail lumber dealers, covering four 
of the great middle West States, that the best interests of 
the country in this war time call for the least impairment of 
the healthy business conditions of the country as a whole, 
and only the reasonably normal activities of the building in- 


dustry can prevent disaster and actual distress to the thou- 
sands directly and indirectiy engaged in the manufacture 
and consumption of building materials. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the meeting that the 
“New Terms of Sale,” as outlined to us, would work to the 
detriment of the relations between the retailers and whole- 
salers and we request our members of the trade relations 
committee, to whom this matter has been referred, fully to 
present our objections to the plan. 


We congratulate the association on the loyalty of the 
membership, the great interest in this convention and the 
splendid attendance at the sessions, for which too great 
credit can not be given to our worthy secretary-manager, 
J. R. Moorehead. ; 

At the close of the reading of the resolutions, A. T. 
Hemenway, of the Forest Lumber Co. of Kansas City, ob- 
tained the floor and expressed himself as on the previous 
day in respect to the matter of terms of sale, making a 
plea that the association not go on record until there 
had been a conference between manufacturers and re- 
tailers upon such an important matter, with a view that 
some compromise might be reached. Mr. Hemenway 
made a very strong plea for his contention, but when 
a vote was taken it was the consensus of the association 
that the paragraph in the resolutions in reference to the 
‘‘new terms of sale’’ should stand as the committee 
had framed it. 

After the resolutions were read retiring President Bol- 
man introduced Mr. Gentry, the new president, and Mr. 
Lueas, the new first vice president, and each of the new 
officers made a brief speech, pledging their entire sup- 
port to the welfare of the organization during the com- 
ing year. 

During the afternoon the new board of directors held 
an important session and considered matters that will 
be undertaken during the next few months under the able 
direetion of the association secretary, J. R. Moorehead, 
who, it goes without saying, is retained as secretary- 
manager, it being the belief of the members of the South- 
western association and many others who know Mr. 
Moorehead that he is second to none in the role of 
retail lumber dealer association secretary. 





OHIO CITY STAGES AN EFFECTIVE BUSINESS SHOW 


(Concluded from page 63) 


completed buildings instead of lumber by the foot. 

Probably the most interesting single exhibit is the 
bungalow built by the Columbus Lumber Trade Ex- 
change. This house was built full size and was com- 
pletely furnished. It contains living room, dining room, 
kitchen, two bedrooms and bath. The exchange got a 
number of plans but finally made one of its own. The 
house, so its sponsors say, can be built for $3,000. J. C. 
Marshall, manager of the exchange, stated that the house 
will be taken down town and displayed a section at a 
time in a show room. Near this bungalow is a little 
playhouse that will be given away by the Lumber Trade 
Kixchange and the Southern Pine Association to the 
youngster writing the best essay on the subject, ‘‘Why 
a House Should Be Built of Wood.’’ <A display of house 
plans offered by. the service department of the Lumber. 
Trade Exchange oceupies a booth next to. the playhouse. 

The Morgan Sash & Door Co. has a large selection of 
front doors in many designs and executed in a number 
of different woods. This display has attracted a large 
amount of attention. 

J. 8. Maclean, a Columbus manufacturer of fine inte- 
rior finish, has a booth finished in carved oak. A china 
closet, book cases and a fireplace ‘are included. J. R. 
Schulte, the designer, explained that this piece of work 
had been specially designed for this hooth for the pur: 
pose of showing the kind of work the factory is capable 
of turning out, 

One of the special features of the show is a contest 
for architectural plans for a house to cost not more than 
$6,000. This contest was open to all architects in the 
country. In addition to the capital prize the Lumber 
Trade Exchange is offering a prize for the Columbus 
architect who takes the highest rank. Dozens of these 
competitive drawings are on display. 

The Stevens Partition & Floor Deadener Co., of Chi- 
cago, has an exhibit of its system of making floors sound 
proof and practically fireproof while using wood floors. 

Ohio University has an exhibit of landseape archi 
tecture, and the American Institute of Architects has a 
great display of town planning designs. This includes 
plans for a number of big cities of Europe and America 
showing how alterations could be made to provide for 
civie and art centers as well as for the straightening of 
streets and the like. 

The substitutes are represented, as are also such di- 
versified things as real estate, furnaces, paint, saws, 
sewer pipe, elevators, thrift stamps, woodworking ma 
chinery, household goods, trucks and automobiles, elec 
trical equipment, plumbing, building hardware ete. 





REQUESTS PRICES ON BALED SHAVINGS 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 28.—On the telegraphic re- 
quest of Charles 8. Keith, its president, the Southern Pine 
Association has issued a circular to all its subscribers 
asking them ‘‘in what quantities and at what prices’’ 
they can deliver baled shavings f. 0. b. subseribers’ ship- 
ping points. The information is sought at the request of 
the War Department, and Mr. Keith deires a summary 
of the returns at ‘‘the earliest possible moment.’’ The 
association accordingly urges its subscribers to reply by 
return mail to the association headquarters. 





ELECT OFFICERS OF WESTERN FIRM 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—The stockholders of the 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., of this city, held 
their annual meeting recently and elected the following 
trustees: G. G. Startup, C. KE. Wagner, R. W. Vinnedge, 
and L. G. Horton. The board of trustees then held a 
meeting and elected the following officers for 1918: 
President, C. E. Wagner; vice president, G. G. Startup; 
treasurer, L. G. Horton; secretary, R. W. Vinnedge; man- 
ager, 8. L. Johnson. The Washington Cedar & Fir Prod- 
ucts Co. is one of the largest and best known dealers in 
fir and cedar lumber and shingles in the Seattle district. 
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CANADIAN RETAILERS DISCUSS MANY LIVE ISSUES - 


Problems Arising From War Engage Attention at Twenty-seventh Annual— Increased Freight Rates Protested and 
Maximum Coal Production Urged— Manufacturers and Wholesalers Participate 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 25.—The twenty-seventh annual 
convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion opened at the Royal Alexander Hotel in this city 
at 10 o’clock Wednesday, Jan. 24, with a short address 
by Sir J. A. M. Aikins, lieutenant-governor of the prov 
ince of Manitoba, in which, on behalf of the government 
and people of Manitoba, he welcomed the members of 
the convention to the metropolis of western Canada, 

In the absence of President F. J. Carpenter, of York 
ton, Sask., who was on a trip to the Southern States, the 
chair was occupied by Vice President William Thorn, of 
Winnipeg, who prefaced his opening address with the 
statement that the lumbermen unitedly were for winning 
the war, and that a formal resolution to that effect would 
be presented later. Mr, Thorn said: 

Vice President’s Address 


Our country, as well as those of our Allies, is passing 
thru a crisis; at times we have to contend with what 
appear to be insurmountable difficulties in our business, 
and are much concerned as to what the after-the-war 
effects will be. Following the war question comes the 
business problem, and, the two cannot be dissociated. 
Effort, energy and means must be devoted without stint 
to the business of successfully making war. But business 
not devoted directly to the war need not—must not—cease. 
The means to make the war business successful can only 
come thru prosperity. Business can not be as usual, but 
it can nevertheless be steady and reasonably profitable. 

If every man does his duty toward himself and country, 
I am sure we need not worry about what this year will 
bring forth. We must remember that we cannot afford 
to be selfish. Talk is cheap, but results count. As a 
suggestion, the Allies’ supply of foodstuffs is short. There- 
fore, it behooves us to see that as large an acreage as 
possible is put in this spring. Labor is short; therefore, 
let us close our yards, say, three half days a week during 
seeding time, and get out and help. ‘Twelve hundred yards, 
closed three half days a week during seeding time would 
mean at least 6,750 full days’ labor donated by the retail 
dealers to Western Canada to help win the war. 

The association has a very successful sales and plan 
department. The more you support this department the 
greater its volume of business and the smaller the per- 
centage of expense. Consequently cheaper plans are 
obtainable by all. Under existing conditions the as- 
sociation is self-supporting. Last year we spent 
over $30,000, so you can realize that our worthy secre- 
tary and the executive have something to do. We must, 
however, look ahead to accumulating a certain fund 
for an emergency (such as the freight rates opposi- 
tion), and consequently in these times it is well to provide 
for years when conditions are not so good. I also think 
something should be done to bring the mutual fire in- 
surance and this association closer together, with the aim 
of effecting a saving of energy, effort and money. It is 
the desire of the association to do everything within its 
power to enable it to better serve you and the public. 

The old idea of telling your customer that he should, or 
must, deal with you because you are a heavy taxpayer, 
supporter of schools, builder of good roads, etc., served 
its purpose once, but is no good any more. We, as re- 
tailers must make our service get us the business. We 
must study the best means of dealing with mail order 
competition. We must learn the art of salesmanship. 
Too much advertising done in the country newspapers is 
absolutely useless, because the advertisements are too 
seldom changed; they don’t say, or mean, anything. You 
have to put some zip into your advertising to get results. 
We must establish a community service. We must thru 
this service educate our members to be the leading men 
in their community, because it is a well-known fact that 
mail order houses do not operate as keenly in districts 
where the merchants are a bunch of good, bright, aggres- 
sive business men, working together. Manitoba is the 
meat of the mail order houses, on account of the numerous 
sidings and small places without a lumber yard. I believe 
the Association ought to engage an expert community 
service and advertising man. 

The last two years have been fairly prosperous for lum- 
bermen, but the last three months’ collection records have 
shown the necessity for careful thought with regard to 
the further extension of credits. To cover this point I will 
read what one of the high officials in one of the leading 
banks of Canada recently said: ‘‘Farmers are receiving 
exceedingly high prices for everything they produce and 
should be in a position to pay their accounts. It is very 
much in the interest of the community at large that ad- 
vantage be taken of the present situation to collect out- 
standing accounts, especially those that have in the past 
been inclined to be slow. Farmers have been considered 
dilatory, even when in a position to pay, but if their ac- 
counts are allowed to run until, on account of unsatis- 
factory crops, lower prices or for any other reasons con- 
ditions are changed, merchants will face hard times with 
large accounts outstanding, having lost the opportunity 
of putting their business upon a sound footing during the 
period of agricultural and business prosperity.” 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 

Next in order of business came the report of Seere 
tary-treasurer N, G. Neill, a very able and exhaustive 
review of the extensive activities of the association dur 
ing the last year; also reflecting its healthy growth and 
present strong position. Many of the subjects covered, 
tho important at the time, are—on account of changed 
conditions or more recent developments—no longer live 
issues, hence the following is a considerably abridged 
synopsis: 





During 1917 there were 45 yards added to the member- 

ship roll. District meetings were held during April, May 
and June at Brandon, Yorkton, Regina, Prince Albert and 
Calgary, which proved of decided interest and value to 
the retailers who attended. 
_ Last November the secretary met with the Coast manu- 
facturers, and laid before them certain subjects, with 
the suggestion that the members of the association would 
be very glad to hear from the manufacturers concern- 
ing any or all of them. These subjects were: Irading 
rules, inspections, over-dried shingles, code of ethics, 
minimum cars, and terms. Concerning the first, the secre- 
tary has just been advised that the new grading rules 
have been completed, and copies will shortly be furnished 
the association. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners having, on Dec. 
26, allowed an increase of 15 percent in freight rates, which 
it is fully believed is not in the best interests of the 
country, an appeal was lodged with the Governor in Coun- 
cil, ane 1? secretary was advised that it would be heard 
on Jan. 24. 

By placing before the provincial government the facts 
that the majority of retail lumber yards located in the 
country do not have machinery, nor teams of their own, 
the association was able to secure their exemption from 
the operation of the Compensation Act. It, however, is 
learned that some interests have been considering re- 
newing activities with the aim of having the retail yards 
included. 

To date 940 retailers have taken the Association training 





course. As a result of an experimental advertising cam- 
paign in trade journals published in the United States, and 
the cobperation which has been established with various 
associations across the line, there already are 180 Ameri- 
can retailers taking the course. 

The building department shows a marked increase, 
orders for special drawings totaling 428 during 1917, com- 
pared with 192 in 1916. Orders for standard drawings 
during 1917 were 374, against 80 for the preceding year. 
Total orders amounted to $4,665.04 in 1917, against $2,110.98 
for 1916. 

To stimulate the erection of farm buildings the associa- 
tion last year published its first farm and equipment cata- 
log, of which 100,000 copies were printed, and sold to 
members. Another 50,000 could readily have been sold, so 
great was the demand. Implement shed, chicken house 
and hog house folders also have been issued. 

The financial statement as read showed the assets of 
the association to be $11,700 and liabilities $4,687, leaving 
a balance of $7,084. 

Resolutions Are Adopted 

The convention next took up the consideration of reso- 
lutions. In view of the difficulty in securing efficient 
labor for the construction of* farm buildings it was voted 
to recommend to the directors that the association estab- 
lish an employment department thru which members will 
be able to secure for their customers needed labor for the 
erection of buildings. 

A resolution prevailed requesting manufacturers of 
screen doors to see that the standards are maintained and 
that screen doors are made of sufficient length properly 
to meet requirements. 

The unifying of legislation was endorsed in a resolution 
recommending that in each province a board of commis- 
sioners be appointed, consisting of three members of the 
har and three business men, preferably including one 
engaged in agriculture, one in manufacturing and one in 
merchandising, to act jointly with the boards of other 
provinces, looking to the adoption of the most efficient, 
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simple and practical methods of conducting business in 
Canada. 

Touching the prosecution of the war the convention 
placed itself on record as willing and anxious to do every- 
thing within the power of the constituent members to 
assist in carrying forward the struggle for freedom and 
democracy to a suecessful conclusion. 

Much trouble is being experienced in Canada, as in the 
United States, concerning the coal situation, and. the 
resolution passed dealing with that subject was a most 
important one, It called for the maximum output of 
coal, pointed out the loss caused by the coal strikes in the 
Western coal fields last year, and urged on the govern- 
ment the necessity of immediately instituting action to 
insure the continuous operation of the mines. The reso- 
lution expressed the opinion that in these times it ought 
not be left to the individual to say whether he should work 
or not, but that every man in the country should be work- 
ing a reasonable number of hours at the occupation for 
which he is most suited and which would bring the best 
results to the country. It also asked for greater trans- 
portation facilities for the handling of coal, especially 
from the Drumheller mines, and suggested the advisability 
of establishing electric equipment in the place of water 
for motive power. 

Object to Freight Increase 


A vigorous protest was made against the proposed 15 
percent freight increase, not only by the retail lumbermen, 
but also by the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who were in attendance at the convention. The 
executive of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
in its recommendation passed several days ago and given 
to Mr. Ross, of Salvador, Sask., whom it appointed to 
represent the western lumbermen at the freight rate con- 
ference with the dominion government at Ottawa on 
January 24, stated that the proposed increase was de- 
signed more to increase government revenue than because 
of its necessity for the operating of the railways. 

At noon the convention adjourned for lunch, during 
which A, L. Struthers, of Winnipeg, addressed the meet- 
ing on ‘‘ Business Psychology.’’ 

At 2 p,m. Mr. W. Mellrath, of Radville, Sask., the 
newly elected president of the association, delivered an 
instructive address entitled— 


‘‘Selling Houses and Barns In Place of Lumber’’ 


Prefacing his remarks with the statement that the 
buying public literally is standing at the retailer’s door 
asking for real human interest and constructive service, 
which too often the dealer is not able to render, never 
having equipped himself to do so, Mr. Mcllrath said: 


When we decide to open a little country yard our thought 
seems to be not ‘will we render service to the com- 
munity?” but ‘‘can we make it profitable to ourselves?” 
We send half a dozen cars of staple stock and engage a 
manager who we think is able to see to it th@t the farmer 
does not get any more than he pays for. The training 
given the manager consists of showing him how to keep 
our books, how we handle the stock and keep the yard, 
but never a word about ‘service to the community and 
to his customers,’’ which should be the foundation of any 
business. When a customer comes into the yard fifty 
percent of our yard managers will ask him if he has his 
plans and specifications, and when_ told ‘“‘no,’’ will say: 
‘Well, whenever you get out your list of material I sure 
want to have a chance to figure on the Dill.’’ He does 
not offer a single suggestion to help his client in any way 
or even call his attention to the lumber he had in the yard, 

The customer has had his desire to build chilled by the 
fact that in the first place he received no aid and conge- 
quently he does not want to go through the same per- 
formance again elsewhere. 

When a customer builds a house it is an investment 
not of $40, but of $1,000 or more. It is not to be used 
for six months and then discarded, but is to stand exactly 
as built for a generation. If you are going efficiently to 
fill your place as a retail lumberman he has the right 
to expect you to show him plans, give him estimates ot 
the cost of the material and estimates of the cost of the 
labor. The lumberman often complains that the carpenter 
is the most unsatisfactory customer that he has. We 
are entirely to blame for that condition. We force the 
builder to go to the contractor for information that we 
should give him. He thus gets service from the contractor 
and so he feels that the contractor is the one for him to 
deal with. 


Retail Advertising Is Considered 


Next on the program followed a very interesting address 
on ‘‘Retail Advertising,’’? by J. F. Hayden, of Minne- 
apolis. ‘‘Keep your advertising new and fresh,’’ advised 
the speaker; ‘‘say something different, or say the same 
things in a different way.’’ Taking a rap at the too 
common use in advertisements of platitudes or ‘moral 
chestnuts,’’ such as ‘‘ We believe that honesty is the best 
policy,’? Mr. Hayden said that if the statement ever 
happened to be crowded out of the advertisement of the 
concern using it the presumption might be that it had, 
temporarily at least, suspended the policy of honesty. 
Another hoary bromide, ‘‘We will give you a square 
deal,’’ elicited the pointed query, ‘‘ Does anyone trade 
where he believes he will not get a square deal?’’ Such 
phrases are useless, mere padding, if not worse. Passing 
to specific suggestions, Mr. Hayden said: 


The appearance of your place of business, your bearing 
among your fellow men, your personality, will count for or 
against you; and they are all advertising—good or bad. 

Unless your place of business is on the tide flats, do not 
build your office floor more than two steps above the 
sidewalk. The easier it is to get into the more people will 
enter it. And do not have the front of your office look like 
— ‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.’ Keep the out- 
side of your office painted, and clean. Keep the snow 
shoveled off the walk in winter, and sweep the mud off 
in summer. 

I would have a good, wide office door that swings easily 
on its hinges, and have it open inward—not outward. I 
would have a glass panel in the upper half of the door, 
and see that the glass is always clean. Instead of the 
ordinary sized windows in the street wall, I would have 
large windows with large lights, or a single light, each 
side of the door, and have them clean. Display something 
attractive in the windows—not a canary bird, nor a per- 
forming monkey, but something that has to do with your 
business. 

You must put something into people’s minds before you 
can get anything out of their pockets. The mere knowl- 
edge that you sell building material will not do it. You 
must let it be known that you sell the things that material 
will build. And it is not a house, a barn, a hencoop, 4 
granary, that your material will build. It is the comfort 
of a home, a well arranged structure in which cattle will 
be satisfied and grow fat, a chicken house that will keep 
the hens warm enough to lay eggs in the winter season, 
protection for valuable crop products. ; 

One of the best assets a retailer of building material 
can have is a knowledge of the goods he sells. He should 
know the various woods he carries in stock, where they 
come from and for what purposes they are best adapted. 
If there is a choice between two woods for a certain 
purpose, he should know which is best, and if the ability 
of his patron is limited as to expenditure, the dealer 
should be able to furnish him the cheapest kind and the 
lowest grade that will serve his purpose. 

Cultivate the young men and the young women in your 
community—particularly the young women. And don't 
forget the children. Get the school teacher to bring her 
classes to your yard, and then tell them what you know 
about lumber and what it will do—and be sure you know 
enough to interest them. The young people of today are 
the customers of tomorrow. 

Some dealers believe they are doing their duty by them- 
selves, by the publishers of their local paper, and by their 
community, when they put into print an advertisement 
which reads: ‘John Smith, Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 
The first time it appears it is a poor advertisement; before 
long it becomes an epitaph. ad 

Let me give you a concrete illustration of how this 
will work out: 

John Smyth places an advertisement in his local paper 
and then forgets it. The publisher has no greater interest 
in it than the man who pays for the space. ‘The adver- 
tisement reads: 

John Isaac Smyth 
Shingles Lumber Sheathing 
and Boards 
Cribbing, Deadening Felts 
I Sell Lath, Plaster 
And Cement 

After the advertisement has run for several weeks, ned 
letters become worn. Some of them fall out. The printet 
pulls some of them to use in another place. And_ because 
neither John Smyth nor the publisher is especially 9 
terested, the worn and lost letters are not replaced. it 
advertisement gradually disintegrates, until finally 
appears in this form: 

John Is a myth 
in s lumber neath 
a Board 
bing, Dead in 
ell at last 

men 
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The next speaker was W. B. Clarkson, chairman of 
the section on ventilation of farm buildings of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Agricultural Engineers. Mr. Clarkson 
delivered an informing address, showing the advantage of 
lumbermen being conversant with the subject of ventila- 
tion in their dealings with farmers. 


Wednesday Evening Session 


Wednesday evening W. P. Dutton, Winnipeg, presented 
an exhaustive report on ‘‘Conditions in Manitoba’’ in 
which were given several suggestions of how to improve 
business. 

Following Mr. Dutton came an illustrated lecture by 
J. G. Haney, superintendent Extension Department, 
International Harvester Co., on ‘‘How to Increase Your 
Business.’? Mr. Haney’s address was illustrated by 2,000 
feet of motion pictures. Mr. Haney said that the farmer 
will, in 1918, buy in proportion to his needs and ability, 
and that lumber is the greatest means of showing farm 
prosperity. ‘‘Farms at the present time,’’ said Mr. 
Haney, ‘‘need more improvements than ever before. 
The farmer’s business is prosperous because his products 
bring good prices. To conserve his feed and produce meat 
and dairy products at the most economical figure, he needs 
more and better equipped barns to house his stock and 
protect his feed and grain. His machinery is higher 
priced, so he can not afford to leave it exposed to the 
elements. The farmer may not know much about lumber 
by the thousand feet, but he knows what is meant by 
barns, implement sheds and milk houses of certain dimen- 
sions. It may take time to educate some farmers to the 
point of realization that lumber is cheaper than feed 
and machinery, and that all prosperity depends upon how 
he handles the soil, crops and live stock, but it can be 
done.’’ 


THURSDAY’S SESSIONS 


Several exhibits of building materials, ventilation sys- 
tems ete., were visited by the delegates from 9 to 9:30 
a.m. The session then was opened with addresses by 
F, E. Sine, of Calgary, and H. Springate and W. KE. 
Moore, of Regina, on ‘‘ Preparing for the Future from 
the Experience of the Past.’’ 

Mr. Moore’s address dealt specifically with the subject 
of credits. After drawing some lessons from the too 
free extending of credit that prevailed in the early years 
of the development of the Canadian Northwest, the 
speaker summed up the present situation as follows: 

During the past three years the farmer has or should 
have got .pretty well out of debt. What is our future 
policy going to be in the granting of credits when this war 
and the period of $2.00 per bushel wheat is over? We 
have been saved from bankruptcy by the two periods 
mentioned above. If we do not prepare now, from the 
experience of the past, and adopt a more sane credit 
basis, what can we expect to occur at the end of another 
ten-year period, after the close of the war, to help us 
make our collections? 


F, E. Sine, of the Atlas Lumber Co., Calgary, Alberta, 
then spoke briefly, tracing some of the benefits that 
retailers have received thru the channel of codperative 
effort as expressed in the association work, and urged 
that the facilities afforded by the organization be even 
more freely used in the future. 

The next speaker was J. F. Williams, secretary of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, Wash., who delivered an instructive ad- 
dress on ‘‘How to Increase the Demand for. Cedar Shin- 
gles.’’ Mr. Williams said: 


While I have several ideas on the topic assigned me, 
which I will present for your consideration, I especially 
want to learn first handed from you gentlemen what 
the manufacturers can do to help the shingle business 
from the standpoint of the retailer. From the very earliest 
settlement of this country the pioneers roofed their habi- 
tations with wooden shingles. True, they were often 
crude, the result of hand labor, but they were serviceable. 
Today there are hundreds of substitutes for cedar shingles, 
yet every manufacturer of patent roofing knows that it 
is the wooden shingle he must displace before he can sell 
his patent product. Inherently western red cedar has no 
peer in point of durability. Giant cedars have lain in the 
forests of the west coast for centuries without showing 
the least signs of decay. Cypress may be its equal but 
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ay not its superior in durability. So in its natural 
eee f jon we all naturally think of red cedar as “rot 
thie o It is extremely unfortunate, however, that given 
factor ent .wood, some manufacturers so poorly manu- 
Rainin it into shingles. You know what these. short- 
ats : a are- —you have seen the rough-butted and fuzzy 

bike ah cs Shingles; you have all seen shingles with big 
and shakes, due to improper dry-kilning—thick 








oe packed with thin—shingles off parallel etc. 
et lanufacture and nothing else is responsible for such 
altovet} as these. Rough-butted shingles are due almost 
pce Sy ner to dull or improperly filed saws; rough 


aced shing] 
ever, you'w sles to the same reason. Occasionally, how- 


ill find shingles rough on one side and smooth 


on the other. Such roughness is not a manufacture 
defect, but due to the grain of the wood. But roughness 
on both sides is inexcusable. 

You hear a great deal about whether a green, an air- 
dried, or a kiln-dried shingle is the best. The idea is 
prevalent that because the old roofs we see were covered 
with green shingles they are the best. We hear that kiln- 
dried shingles do not have a very long life, so some of you 
dealers buy air-dried shingles, to save freight. 

Now this is the truth about the matter: A properly 
kiln-dried shingle is the best of all, looking at it from 
any viewpoint. An improperly kiln-dried shingle is the 
worst of all. And right here lies the difference: if the 
moment a shingle is placed in the kiln it starts drying, 
the outside of the shingle becomes dry long before there 
is any change in temperature or moisture content of the 
inside of the shingle. The outside ‘‘case hardens,’’ and 
to drive the moisture from the inside of the shingle it is 
necessary to “break through” the outside wood in order 
to dry the center of the shingle. This breaking through 
process is what makes the checks and shakes you have in 
shingles. Moreover there are thousands of little checks 
bape — not visible to the naked eye but are nevertheless 
a defect. 

Now if, when shingles are placed in the kiln, live moist 
steam is admitted, no drying whatever takes place. The 
temperature of the kiln rises rapidly. When properly 
kiln-drying shingles, when this temperature reaches a 
certain point, say 180 degrees, it is held at this point until 
the heat has had a chance to penetrate to the center of 
the shingle. Then the moisture content of the kiln is 
gradually reduced, aided by a proper circulation of the 
air, and the shingle starts drying, not from the outside in, 
but from the inside out. Such a system in no way checks 
a shingle, does not drive off any of the cedar oils that 
prolong its life, and the production is in the very best 
possible shape. It is a fact, too, though not known to 
nearly all manufacturers, that it does not take nearly so 
— to properly kiln dry a shingle as it does to improperly 

ry it. 

Now you have all seen the dark brown streaks and the 
most of you thought they were rot streaks. You are 
right—and wrong. These streaks are caused by a fungus 
by the name of “polyporus schweinetzii,’’ which lives on 
the sap found in the wood, and the dark brown color is 
caused by a secretion given off by the fungus. But when 
such shingles go through the dry kiln Mr. Fungus dies 
completely. Mechanical tests have proven that shingles 
having these dark brown streaks are just as strong as the 
others and their durability is absolutely unaffected. In 
other words the dry-kilning gives you a sanitary shingle, 
and, when properly seasoned, the very best shingle ob- 
tainable. 

The wooden shingle has another enemy—nails—the com- 
mon garden variety of ordinary wire nails. Wire nails 
I honestly believe have been more largely responsible for 
giving wood shingles a black eye than any other one 
thing. If I were a retail dealer I would make it so 
almighty hard for a customer of mine to get wire shingle 
nails that he would never be tempted by their low price. 
And galvanized wire nails are but little better. Four 
years, five years, and possibly six years and a sufficient 
number of the nails have rusted out as to cause leaks in 
the roof, and the farmer or home owner gives wood 
shingles the devil, when he should have given you the 
devil for selling him wire nails. Use zinc-coated nails, 
pure iron nails or copper nails, but never wire nails. 
What do two or three dollars amount to in the cost of 
nails if by spending this amount you can prolong the life 
of a roof for 20 or 25 years? If I could get you retallers 
to take home just this one idea with you, of refusing to 
sell wire shingle nails, I would feel that I had had a suc- 
cessful trip to this convention. 

Now I don’t know how much of a hole the patent roofing 
people are making in your territory, but it’s a safe bet 
if they are not already busy they soon will be, making a 
mighty keen bid for business. Now how do you receive 
the proposition of the patent roofing manufacturer? On 
the basis of progressive advertising and up-to-date mer- 
chandising methods it certainly would be to your advan- 
tage to push patent roofing products. But on the basis 
of satisfaction to the customer (if you intend staying in 
the lumber business) you can’t afford to sell patent roof- 
ings for other than flat roofs of purely temporary con- 
struction. 


Following Mr. Williams’ address there was a demon- 


stration of fire retarding properties of red cedar shingles 
outside of the hotel. 


Officers Are Elected 

W. Mellrath, Radville, Sask., was elected president, 
and Charles Lee, general manager of the North Canada 
Lumber Company, Winnipeg, was elected vice president. 

The following directors were elected: Alberta: H. 
Skova, High River; F. E. Sine, Calgary, and H. B. 
Armitage, Camora. Saskatchewan: F. W. Ritter, Prince 
Albert; A. W. Jones, Moose Jaw, and H. KE. Meilicke, 
Saskatoon. Manitoba: Messrs. Stewart, Frost and 
Sparks. 

It was not decided where to hold the next annual meet- 
ing, tho Calgary was favored by many of the delegates 
present. The matter was left for a committee to report 
upon, 

Thursday Afternoon 


The convention next listened to an address by Frank 
A. Chase, of Minneapolis, vice president of the National 
Builders’ Bureau, on ‘‘The Relation of the Lumberman 
to the Nation.’’ Mr. Chase dwelt upon the necessity of 
mobilizing the man-power of the nation, industrial as well 
as military, to the end that there may be no insufficiency 
of either raw materials or the finished products needed 
to win the war. Right now the question for each of us 
to ask himself, said the speaker, is ‘‘In what way can I 
best serve the nation?’’ The farmer holds the balance of 
power; farm implements are field artillery, and should be 
protected from deterioration due to exposure to the ele- 
ments. Human efficiency demands adequate housing, com- 
fortable and well equipped homes, and, in the opinion of 
the speaker, home building should not be discouraged 
under existing conditions. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Purchasing Agency held its 
annual meeting at 3 p. m., re-electing all the present 
officers, as follows: President, A. B. Estlin; manager, 
A. K. Agnew; secretary, F. H. Lamar. 


FRIDAY’S MEETINGS 


The Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany held its annual meeting at 9:30 a. m., when J. B. 
Sinclair was re-elected president; A. K. Godfrey treasurer 
and Alan M. Stewart secretary. 

The financial statement of the treasurer showed a gain 
in receipts over expenditures of $2,370. There is insur- 
ance in force to the amount of $3,074,175. 

A spirited discussion by the members of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, concerning credits, next 
took place. It was proposed that a property statement 
signed by the lumber agent or by the customer be taken 
for every account opened and that a commissioner in 
conjunction with the secretary shall draft out a property 
statement for the use of the dealer. Also that further 


credit shall not be extended to customers who have failed 
to fully pay up the previous year’s debts. 
Demurrage Resolution 

A resolution was adopted stating the difficulties ex- 
perienced in getting cars from the coast unloaded within 
the 48-hour limit at this season of the year, the ship- 
ments being received often in such condition, due to 
alternate raining and freezing in transit, that the lum- 
ber practically forms a solid mass that has to be pried 
apart piece by piece. In view of this and other draw- 
backs a request was addressed to the Railway Commis- 
sioners that where dealers are able to unload a ear in 
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less than 48 hours the time thus saved be allowed on ears 
that require a longer time for unloading, but in no ease 
to apply where any ear is held by the consignee longer 
than 98 hours, 

Friday Afternoon and Evening 

Following luncheon Thomas N, Witten, of Trenton, 
Mo., spoke on ‘‘ Developing the Community.’’ He pointed 
out that in the development of the local community the 
interests of the banker, merchant, farmer and townsman 
are mutual, and that all should codperate in rendering to 
the community some service apart from that intended to 
benefit him as an individual. The new slogan in business, 
said he, is not ‘‘live and let live,’’? but ‘‘live and help 
others to live.’’ 

The Association had as its visitors in the afternoon, 
representatives from the Coast and Mountain and north 
ern manufacturers. W. Cross, of New Westminster, B. C., 
representing the Coast manufacturers, delivered an ad- 
dress. Mr. Hambury, of Vancouver, also spoke briefly, 
and gave an invitation to the Association to hold its 
next meeting at Vancouver. W. IF. Lammers, new presi- 
dent of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chace, B. C., delivered an address on ‘‘ Coéperation.’’ 

In the evening the Association held a social entertain- 
ment to which the manufacturers were again invited. 
Songs were sung, and the sum of $200 was collected for 
returned soldiers. Hx-Mayor Waugh thanked the dele- 
gates for so generous a response. A beautiful lamp and 
rifle were raffled off, the sale of tickets being for the aid 
of the School for the Blind at Halifax. Amid the singing 
of the national anthem the convention adjourned. 
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WESTERN MILLS TO MAKE AIRPLANE PARTS 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, | 
PORTLAND, OrE., Jan, 29.—Airplane parts are to be 
manufactured in Oregon planing mills under direction 
of Col. Brice P. Disque of the signal corps here, accord- 
ing to word from Washington, D. C., today. Agree 
ment reached with aircraft authorities by Oswald West, 
of Portland, and T. Carroll MeIntyre, secretary of the 
Oregon Planing Mill Association, now in Washington, 
means elimination of waste and increased production. 
Plans do not contemplate commandeering of plants. 


CALIFORNIA CONCERNS HOLD ANNUALS 


SAN Francisco, Cau, Jan. 26.—The annual meeting 
of the California Sugar & White Pine Co. was held 
Jan. 26, at the offices in First National Bank Build 
ing here. Reports showed that a satisfactory business 
had been done during the last year, with a very active 
demand for white and sugar pine lumber and its manu- 





factured products. The business done during 1917 
showed an increase over the preceding year. Prospects 


for the coming season are considered very good as far 
as demand is concerned. The annual election resulted 
in the retaining of all of the officers and directors of 
the company. The following officers were reélected: 
F, F. Sayre, president and general manager; W. R. 
Thorsen, first vice president; W. I. Wilson, second vice 
president; I. B. Koch, third vice president; E. F. Wist, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The annual meeting of the California Pine Box & 
Lumber Co. was also Jan. 26 in the First National Bank 
Building. The report showed that the production of 
pine box shooks in 1917 was the largest ever made. The 
demand exceeds the capacity of all the factories. The 
price situation showed an improvement in 1917 and 
good prices should be received in 1918, altho long-term 
contracts are continuing to be filled at the prices origi- 
nally made. The annual election resulted in the reélec- 
tion of all the directors, and of the officers as follows: 
O. C. Haslett, president and general manager; F. B. 
Hutchens, vice president, H. W. Templeman, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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NEW YORK STATE RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Conference of Millwork Manufacturers and Annual Luncheon of Wholesale Salesmen Precede Convention— Need of 
Accurate Cost Accounting and of Plan Book Service Emphasized 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Aupany, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York will not formally open until tomorrow, 
but it has been preceded by a conference of the members 
engaged in the manufacture of millwork here this after- 
noon, a supper smoker tonight and the annual luncheon 
of the Empire State Association of Wholesale Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New York this 
noon, These preliminary events brought the advance at- 
tendance over 300. The salesmen fired the first gun with 
the luncheon at noon, presided over by President James 
B. Huff, of Rochester. FE. C. Hole and Douglas Malloch, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, and L. R. Put- 
man, of the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
spoke informally. 

The conference of members engaged in the manufac 
ture of millwork this afternoon, called to order by Presi 
dent Briggs, elected Henry T. Lumb, of Poughkeepsie, 
chairman. Secretary Paul 8. Collier reported the delib- 
erations of the previous conference, held in Syracuse, Jan. 
18, by the millmen, which appointed a committee consist- 
ing of George M. Wilson and Orville A. Green, Syracuse, 
and G. H. Blakeslee, Albany, to visit Washington and in- 
vestigate the possibility of the New York mills getting 
some of the Government’s work. Mr. Blakeslee then pre- 
sented a report prepared by George M. Wilson of what that 
committee had found. The committee had many difficulties 
at Washington owing to the chaotic conditions there, but 
its statements to officials there that seventy mills in New 
York State were prepared to furnish housing materials 
cut to size and length, and had earpenters to erect the 
houses wherever they are required, made a very favor- 
able impression. Mr. Blakeslee said that the committee 
soon discovered that the orders were not placed accord- 
ing to the lowest price but according to quickest delivery. 
The committee said that the stock for such housing is 
now in the yards of the State mills near the seaboard 
and urged that the New York State mills be given some 
of this business. It found that the officials were not in 
position at this time to place orders definitely, so the 
committee returned home. 

G. C. Harper, Rochester, declared that the western 
millmen were getting the business because they were well 
organized and ‘‘on the job’’ early. He said that the New 
York men must be prepared to show definitely the stock 
on hand and what they ean do and how soon they ean do 
it before the Government will do business with them, 

G. A. Clark, Sidney, spoke at length predicting as to 
the demand for millwork and lumber after the war, saying 
that it will be in excess of America’s ability to supply it. 

R. Putman, New Orleans, of the Southern Pine 
Association, addressed the meeting and on request told 
how his association had furnished a half billion feet of 
lumber for cantonments, declaring that his association 
was the most efficient trade organization in the world, 
and that he believed the eastern lumbermen and millwork 
manufacturers were in an unusually favorable position 
to furnish immense amounts of housing needed for muni- 
tions and other industrial workers. 

After a further discussion the conference decided to 
appoint a committee to meet at the Park Avenue Hotel, 
New York City, Feb. 12, in conference with similar com- 
mittees from the other eastern States. The committee will 
endeavor to get Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and West Virginia retail associations to ap- 
point similar committees for the conference. As stated, 
the annual meeting of the Eastern Sash & Door Manufac- 
turers’ Association will also be held at the Park Avenue 
Hotel, New York, Feb. 12, and that date was selected 
by the conference as the sash and door men may wish to 
codperate with its members. 

After a general discussion the consensus seemed to 
be that all millwork manufacturers of the eastern States 
should codperate, and that a representative should be 
placed at Washington to represent them and endeavor to 
get some of the business that is now largely going to 
western mills. 

By request E. C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, addressed the conference. He made a stir- 
ring patriotic appeal to the dealers to shape the senti- 
ment of the communities toward service to the Government 
that will win the war, saying that the need for organiza- 
tion was never greater and that the Government was do- 
ing business with organizations, not with individuals. 


NEW YORK RETAILERS IN SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The annual conventions of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York and the Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen opened here with a 
supper-smoker Wednesday night. President Roscoe C. 
sriggs, of Oneonta, presented greetings on behalf of the 
retailers and Charles Allen, of Rochester, on behalf of 
the salesmen. Moving pictures were shown, depicting the 
building of wooden ships and also cantonment construc- 
tion, the latter pictures being taken at Camp Shelby, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. These pictures were shown by the 
courtesy of the Southern Pine Association. Douglas 
Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, read the poems 
‘«The Cruise,’’ ‘‘Today,’’ and ‘‘The Man Behind’? and 
members of the Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen presented a dramatic 
skit entitled ‘‘The Comedy and Tragedy of the Retail 
Lumber Business.’’ 

The retail convention was opened formally Thursday 
morning with President Briggs presiding. 

The report of the secretary and president was com- 
bined and in presenting it Secretary Paul S. Collier 
reviewed in considerable detail the various departments 








of association work. It directed special attention to 
the association organ and discussed its improvement 
and possible issue monthly instead of at longer in- 
tervals. 

Regarding the work of the recently organized traffic 
department it was pointed out that the present policy 
is to trace free of charge an unlimited number of cars 
for any member. While this policy is desirable in in- 
troducing the work, it would seem best later on to 
limit the volume of free service and charge a reasonable 
fee for excess service, 

The current campaign for a good State mechanic’s 
lien law was referred to, and the secretary expressed 
the belief that the proposed law combines the best 
features of previous legislation in other States. 

Attention was directed to the employment informa- 
tion bureau now maintained by the association, and 
the question of the establishment of a legal depart- 
ment was recommended for consideration. 

In common with other retail associations, the New 
York association has been giving special attention to 
the subject of a cost accounting system and the cost 
system developed by I. B. Hanks was cordially recom- 
mended for use by every member. 

One of the new features of work during the last 
year has been district organization. Six local groups 
already have been formed, and twenty-four meetings 
have been held in these groups without including those 
held by older groups. Some of these groups are con- 
templating the establishment of credit bureaus. The 
question of organizing lumber exchanges in cities is 
receiving attention. 

The collection service committee has evolved a collec- 
tion service which is working quite effectively, it hav- 
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ing been added as an association service feature at a 
nominal cost. 

During the last year, thirty-three controversies be- 
tween wholesalers and retailers as to the proper boun- 
daries between the two forms of trade have been nego- 
tiated, and adjusted. During the last few months, it 
became evident that some manufacturers and whole- 
salers were avoiding contracts made before the rising 
prices, and the association began a census of transit 
lists and collected 142 cases of this sort. In some of 
these cases, actual difficulties in transportation were 
found, but in some instances, a deliberate avoidance of 


» contracts was evident. 


It was pointed out that for various sorts of Govern- 
ment work, plants are being erected and equipped to 
handle work for which factories now fully equipped 
and running only part time are available; it being evi- 
dent therefore that a program should be established 
whereby the woodworking resources of the country 
could be mapped and placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment for work in this line. 

A training course for retail lumbermen which was 
offered to the membership in codperation with the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Canada con- 
sists of about sixteen papers mailed out at regular in- 
tervals. Already over thirty-five members are taking 
this course, some of them subscribing for it for the 
benefit of younger employees. 

The work of the trade extension committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was en- 
dorsed by the secretary, and he called attention to a 
plan proposed to broaden the organization of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association so that it 
will be representative of other classes of retail lum- 
bermen than those in the larger cities. 

The questionnaire sent out to members calling for 
the costs for doing business for a period of six months 
upon the suggestion of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the secretary said was a disap- 
pointment in that it revealed the fact that too 
few dealers can accurately determine their costs from 
the kind of accounts they keep. . This emphasizes the 
importance of adopting the new standard cost ac- 
een system which is now available to the mem- 

ers. 


From the foregoing review of the association activities, 
it is not surprising that the report showed an expense 
of the executive office nearly double over that of the 
previous year, but this expense will necessarily be 
further increased to maintain the program of executive 
work. The income increased $470, but the expenses 
for the year were $1,200 over actual receipts—of which, 
however, $500 was used in liquidating obligations of 
1916. It appears necessary, therefore, to take steps 
to increase the revenue of the association rather than 
to continue to call upon the reserve surplus. 

Following the report of Treasurer R. B. Chapman, of 
Syracuse, C. C. Beahan, of Rochester, national councilor 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, re- 
ported on the referendums conducted by that organization 
and also on two meetings of the Chamber of Commerce at 
which the association was represented. V. C. Lewis, of 
Ilion, presented the report of the legislative committee 
concerning the State legislation in which retailers are 
interested. 

N. G. Neill, of Winnipeg, Canada, and secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Canada de- 
scribed in detail the plan book service of that organiza- 
tion. He said the members of his association are talking 
homes rather than lumber. They are not waiting for the 
buyer to come to them, but are creating the idea of 
building in the minds of all the people with whom they 
can come in contact. It is important that the retailer be 
in a position to give a customer a definite price of a 
house a few minutes after the customer asks for it so 
that the deal can be closed right away while the interest 
of the inquirer is at white heat. The association office 
should be the executive sales office for the members of the 
association. Mr. Neill urged the retailers to decorate 
their office walls with plans of homes instead of fly- 
specked calendars having nothing to do with the lumber 
business. 

D. E..Breinig, of New York City, representing E. I, 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., urged the installation of a 
service department by all retailers and told them it 
would visualize the product that they have to sell for 
the prospective buyers. He showed how fire retardant 
paints had made the wooden shingle more fire resistant 
than substitutes. 

H. D. Gould, of Middletown, in reporting for the plan 
service committee, recommended the adoption by members 
of the Keith Corporation service. President Briggs then 
appointed the following committees: 

Nominations—-C, C. Beahan, Rochester; W. A. Brown, 
Glens Falls; Spencer Kellogg, Utien; Arthur G. Loper, Port 
Jefferson; B. H. Beach, Rome. Resolutions—C. A. Porter, 
Auburn; J. K. Moss, Goshen; A. B. Copley, Long Island; H. 
V. Barry, Fort Plain. Constitution and bylaws—B. H. Beach, 
Rome; John Drew, Newburgh; R. C. Kincaid, Utica. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Standing room only ruled 
at both sessions of the retailers’ convention today. The 
room was jammed with the spectators occupying chairs 
and tables and packing aisles. Opening the afternoon 
session W. T. Denniston, of Minneapolis, Minn., dis- 
cussed the new spirit of the industry. Charles A. Bowen, 
of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, explained the plans of that 
organization, saying it was its purpose to have all State 
associations of retail lumbermen affiliated en bloc with 
the national association. A. B. Thomas, of Utica, N. Y., 
presented the report of the collections service commit- 
tee. L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, director of the 
trade extension department of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, urged creative advertising instead of competi: 
tive advertising and explained the helps for dealers 
his association provides. Andrew Teneyck, of Albany, 
made a plea for the war savings stamp. 

The atternoon session concluded with a stirring ad- 
dress by Richard Lee, of the New York Tribune, who 
described the work of the vigilance committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. THe advised 
lumbermen to get after fraudulent lumber advertising 
wherever it is found, saying that a ready-cut man of 
Bay City, Mich., had told him when discussing the sub- 
ject that the name Huron pine was used for hemlock, and 
that was only a scratch on the surface of the fraud 
perpetrated in the ready-cut house business. Mr. Lee 
said he had written a man who advertised that he 
saved 18 percent in cutting lumber and asked how he did 
it but Mr. Lee never received a reply. In closing he 
urged the lumbermen not to allow their ads to run along: 
side of indecent medical or lying financial copy, telling 
many interesting stories about the exposing of well 
known stock selling frauds. Mr. Lee made a great 
S¢hit.?? 

The annual banquet was held tonight with 500 per 
sons present. Hon. Joseph A. Lawson, of Albany, was 
toastmaster. The speakers included Douglas Malloch, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, and Hon. Theo 
dore E. Burton, president of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of New York, formerly United States Senator 
from Ohio. 

At the morning session a man in khaki appeared and 
represented himself to be Sergt. Arthur Guy Empey, 
author of ‘‘Over the Top.’’ He delivered an address 
to the retailers and also one before the salesmen’s com 
vention. The representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN immediately notified a member of the local com 
mittee that the man was an impostor. The !umbermen 
took the fraud as a good joke and there wil! probably 
be no attempt to prosecute the man. ; 

A number of ladies who attended the convention were 
entertained by the association at a special dinner Wednes- 
day evening. Thursday afternoon Mrs. E. M. Camero2, 
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of Albany, gave a tea at her residence for the visiting 
ladies and Mrs. John J. Soble, of Rochester, read some 
selections from ‘‘Tote Road and Trail,’’ a new book by 
Douglas Malloch. 





NEW YORK SALESMEN HOLD ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
ALBANY, N, Y., Jan. 31—The annual meeting of the 
Empire State Association of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen of the State of New York was held this 
morning, with President J. B. Huff, of Rochester, pre- 
siding. He appointed the following nominating com- 
mittees: Arnold Booth, Albany; A. J. Brady, jr., Buf- 


falo; W. E. Pearce, Rochester; Charles Johnson, Roch- 
ester; Robert W. Savage, Toronto, Ont. 

Ten applicants were elected to membership. The draft 
of a new constitution was read by Secretary J. H. Rum- 
bold and the constitution was adopted as proposed. The 
new constitution reduces the dues from $5 to $3 a year 
and increases the number of vice presidents to two and 
directors from seven to twelve and also provides a funeral 
benefit fund. 

The following officers were elected for 1918: 

President—Charles Allen, Rochester. 

First vice president—Otto Jensen, Oswego. 

Second vice president—H. T. Trotter, Buffalo. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. H. Rumbold, North Tonawanda. 





Directors for three years—James B. Huff, Rochester; A. 
A. Mason, Buffalo; W. BE. Pearce, Rochester; W. E. Sloan, 
Buffalo, Directors for two years—John J. Soble, Rochester ; 
Eugene W. Carson, Buffalo; W. M. Parsons, Rochester; R. 
EK. McCready, Buffalo. Director for one year—Oscar Thomp- 
son, Brasher Falls, 

Secretary Rumbold reported that ten members of the 
association are serving in some branch of the Govern- 
ment service. The convention unanimously addressed the 
following telegram to President Wilson: 

We, the Empire State Association of Wholesale Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New York, in meeting 
assembled, pledge our undivided support to the United States 
Government in this national crisis and further pledge our- 


selves to help in every possible way to win the war for de- 
mocracy. 





MOUNTAIN STATES LUMBERMEN 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 28.—The concatenation conducted 
by Vicegerent R. D. Mundell and the banquet and vaude- 
ville entertainment for visiting lumbermen were leading 
features of the three days’ program for the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which closed Thursday of last week. 

The list of speakers, as noted in the report of the con- 
vention printed in the Jan. 26 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN following the convention, comprised some 
of the best in the country. Their addresses were with- 
out exception instructive and entertaining and reflected 
the notes of patriotism that permeated every session of 
the entire convention. 

That the war was uppermost in the minds of those 
present was shown by the seemingly unconscious drift 
of the speakers as well as individuals into discussion or 
comment of war conditions at home and abroad. 

The coneatenation was conducted with all of the usual 
spirit, as each of the eleven kittens are willing to testify, 
but the session on the roof was practically a patriotic 
war time family reunion. 

The toastmaster, Will McPhee, than whom there is 
none better fitted for that assignment, is giving freely 
of time and money in the organization of the forestry 
regiment, is a Red Cross officer for three States, and the 
McPhee family is represented in the American expedi- 
tionary army. Other lumberman patriots, including D. 
C. Donovan, Longmont; Hal Baldwin, Kearney, Neb.; 
P. G. Conover, Denver, and many others equally well 
known, have given sons to help force the issue of a 
greater liberty down the throat of the enemy of civiliza- 
tion. And where on earth would they naturally expect 
to find a more suitable occasion to give vent to expression 
of the family side of the great conflict? That is why it 
was unanimously voted the best Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
ever held in Denver. 

At the banquet and vaudeville entertainment by the 
Denver Knot Hole Club, . however, the war gloom was 
strictly tabooed. For more than four long hours the 
even 500 guests dismissed everything but ‘‘eats’’ and 
entertainment. It was undoubtedly the best entertain- 
ment ever provided by those princes of the art, and all 
previous affairs were Al. 

The menu of eight courses par excellence was enlivened 
by music furnished by Lohman’s orchestra, and pretty 
imported cabaret singers. This part of the program was 
so attractive that it was 9:30 o’clock before the dinner 
was concluded. Every guest carried home as a souvenir 
to the boss of the house one of the most tastily arranged 
and novel menu cards ever devised and compiled. 

The vaudeville show of fifteen numbers was given in 
the theatorium at the Shriners’ Temple, on the floor 


above the dining room. The entire staff of professional 
artists from the Empress Theater gave their regular 
program with several extras thrown in. Those in charge 
of the program are entitled to much credit. 


New Officers for Coming Year 


The affairs of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association this year will be administered by an almost 
entirely new set of officers and directors. The resigna- 
tion of Secretary R. D. Mundell was placed in the hands 
of the old board three months ago. He refuses to serve 
in that capacity longer than such time as necessary for 
the selection of another man to fill his important and 
responsible position, as he is anxious to leave Denver for 
other fields of endeavor. The matter will be taken up at 
a special meeting of the new board in the near future. 
The roster now stands as follows: 

President—C,. K. Gould, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Vice president—T. C. Hurst, Arvada, Colo. 

Second vice president—J. HE. Keefe, Casper, Wyo. 

Third vice president—H. B. Humphreys, Raton, N. M. 

Secretary—R. D. Mundell, Denver. 

Treasurer—R. M. Barton, Denver. 

Directors—First district—O. D. Neil, Greeley, Colo.; B. 
Groves, Wray, Colo. Second district—W. F. McCue, Denver; 


W. BE. McClung, Colorado Springs. Third district—Harry T. 
Sutsforth, Grand Valley, Colo.; C. Hall, Delta, Colo. 
Fourth district—L. BE, Hunt, Chugwater, Wyo.; M. P. Keefe, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Fifth district—Wallace Hessenden, Albu- 
querque, N. M.; C. J. Humphreys, Raton, N. M. 


The resolutions passed by the association were very 
comprehensive, touching upon all points of local and na- 
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tional and even international concern. They thanked the 
Remington Typewriter Co. for the loan of machines; the 
Brown Palace Hotel for courtesies shown; the Scrap Iron 
Quartet for songs at the opening session; the Hon. W. F. 
R. Mills, Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, Dr. Charles L. Mead, 
John Lind, of Chicago; L. R. Putman, of New Orleans; 
W. G. Funck, of Dallas; and Senator John B. Kendrick, 
of Wyoming, for addresses made; Vicegerent Snark R. D. 
Mundell for the enjoyable ‘‘ session on the roof ;’’ pledged 
the association’s allegiance to the President of the United 
States in the country’s efforts to win the war; thanked 
the Denver Knot Hole Club for the entertainment given 
to members and guests; condoled with the family of J. H. 
Howard in his present illness, and paid a tribute to de- 
parted members, Larry Maroney, C. E. Dickinson and 
W. J. Wyant. 

The resolutions were signed by the committee consisting 
of Harry Nutting, W. E. McClung, and I. F. Downer, 


MANY KITTENS HAVE EYES OPENED 


Denver, Cou., Jan. 26.—The ‘‘ session on the roof’’ of 
the concatenation held here in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation initiated the following candidates: R. 8. Mesick 
and T. A. Nance, Denver; Fred Harsch, Johnstown; 
R. KE. Haverland, Otis; Arthur Maroney, Cripple Creek, 
Col.; W. H. Mackler, Hemingford, Neb.; George H. 
Johnson, Eaton, Col.; L. K. Beach, Portland, Ore.; B. L. 
Clapham, Glenrock, Wyo.; N. A. Elliott, Pine Bluff, Wyo., 
and E, L, Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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CHEYENNE, WYO.; JOHN LIND, CHICAGO; U. J. WARREN, FORT MORGAN ; HARRY NUTTING, LITTLETON 





NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN MEET 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 31.—The opening session of 
the annual meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association was late in starting 
today due to many of the members being on delayed 
trains. The program moved rapidly when once it was 
under way. President J. J. Lingle, of Westboro, spoke 
but briefly before introducing Charles 8. Keith, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., president of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, who spoke on the ‘‘ Relationship of the Government 
to the Lumber Industry.’’ His talk was not long, but 
contained some sound contentions as to where the in- 
dustry in America might drift unless the men most 
Vitally concerned, those who have their money invested, 
are keen in the matter of safeguarding their interests. 
He told of the plan of the Governmental relationship com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
tiation, of which he is chairman, to broaden its work 
in defending the use of lumber against illegitimate in- 
toads being made by substitutes and how every section 
of the country will be covered in that respect. He told 
of the Chamberlain bill to control the sawmills of the 
country and predicted that price fixing by the Govern- 
ment on lumber not only sold by manufacturer to dealer 

but dealer to -econsumer will ultimately come. 
Mr. Keith was followed by L. ©. Boyle, of Kansas 
City, Mo., who told the members that in view of what 
t. Keith had said it is the duty of every lumber 
manufacturer in the country to know exactly what his 
stumpage is worth and what it is costing him to manu- 
facture his product. He said that never in the history 
of the whole world, not even excepting the French Revo- 
ution period, was a country passing thru such unpre- 
dictable conditions and that it was vitally necessary 
or the lumbermen to be prepared thoroly to defend 
their industry, especially as to Governmental fixing of 
Prices, if such is to come, so that it could be done on 
an equitable basis, or if the properties were to be taken 
wer that the action might come about in a way that 
manufacturers should receive a just price for their 
Moperties. He described as the lumber manufacturer’s 
Prime and chief problem of today the scientific study of 

of manufacture and distribution. 

L, Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., made a report of 


the work of the bureau of transportation and legislation, 
outlining chiefly the recent accomplishments of the traf- 
fic department, and he also spoke strongly on the labor 
situation. Speaking of transportation conditions he 
said that affairs had been worse, so far as Wisconsin 
was concerned, in the last three weeks than in any pre- 
vious period and that the conference of railroad officials 
in Chicago promised little relief. 

During his talk members were told that it now looked 
as if the Esch suggestions in Reclassification Case No. 
8131 would never receive the sanction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

B. G. Packer, State director of immigration, of Madi- 
son, spoke on ‘‘Grazing Cattle and Sheep on Cut-Over 
Lands,’’ and told of the possibilities of the cut-over 
lands in the North which are held by lumber manu 
facturers, and what must be taken into consideration 
in promoting the industry of grazing cattle and sheep. 
The new 340-acre homestead law is driving sheep people 
from western prairies to new fields and many are look- 
ing to Wisconsin for aid in keeping the sheep industry 
up to a high state of production. The lumbermen were 
keenly interested in the subject, with the view of dis 
posing of their cut-over land tracts. 

Before the morning session closed Secretary O. T. 
Swan reviewed briefly the work of the organization, 
especially from the viewpoint of creating new markets 
for hemlock and hardwoods. He told of the accom- 
plishments of 1915, 1916 and 1917 and what is on the 
program for the association’s work for the present year. 
He gave details of the work under the direction of 
Roy Jones to promote the use of Wisconsin and Michigan 
hardwoods for war purposes, especially for airplane 
and gunstock needs. Mr. Swan closed his talk with 
important recommendations as to the possible new activi- 
ties of the association, 

There was no afternoon session of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
because the members attended the session of the North- 
ern White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, 
most of the members of the latter association also being 
members of the former. Following the opening ad- 
dress by President E. A. Hamar, Chassell, Mich., and 
the report of the last meeting of the organization as 


recorded in the minutes and read by Secretary O. T. 
Swan, the rest of the afternoon was given over to an 
address by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., 
on the fire retardant treatment of wooden shingles and 
a general discussion upon the wooden shingle problem. 

Dr. von Schrenk had just returned from the congress 
of the red cedar shingle manufacturers in Seattle, Wash., 
and talked frankly to the white cedar shingle manu- 
facturers, telling them in plain language what must be 
done by them in manufacturing and in publicity cam 
paigns, as well as of the vital need of codperating with 
insurance companies, fire marshals and all municipal au- 
thorities in erasing from the public mind the idea that 
the wooden shingle is the most serious fire hazard among 
roof coverings. The quality of the shingles manufac- 
tured must be held up to a very high standard. He 
said that he talked just as plainly to the red cedar 
shingle manufacturers of the Pacific coast and did so not 
in criticism, but because he desired to make them realize 
the seriousness of the situation and that several methods 
now practiced must be changed if the manufacturers 
desire to prevent a ban from being placed on wooden 
shingles in every quarter. There is no use trying to 
maintain, he said, that the wooden shingle is not a fire 
hazard, because it is, as is true of every other roof cov- 
ering made. The big thing to be done is to manufacture 
the kind of shingle the consuming public wants and one 
that will receive an O. K. from the fire insurance com- 
panies. He told the shingle men that it is sheer folly 
to try to hoodwink the laboratory workers employed by 
insurance companies and that the manufacturers should 
work in codperation with these laboratory investigators. 
He illustrated his talk by means of lantern slides and 
told in some detail of what had been accomplished in 
various tests, and described fully the fire retardant paint 
that is being manufactured by sixty-five members of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 
This paint makes a wooden shingle as nearly remote 
-from being a fire hazard as it is possible to make it 
according to the most up-to-date methods of testing 
the fire resisting qualities of roofings. He also empha- 
sized the need of using the proper sort of nail in lay- 
ing a shingle roof, if the roof is to be made as safe as 
possible and to last as long as it should. 
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{ Fort Dearborn National Baik | 


Chicago, Illinois 











United States Depositary 





Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 44,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash, 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 
R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY RK. KENT, Vice-Pres. 
JOUN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. V d 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash, 
W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash, 


H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT €. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secy. & Trust Officer. 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, 

Ls & Manager Bond Department. Manager of Real Estate Loan Department. 








ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit Department, 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers-— 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 
e- Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. ved 























Special Service 


which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
|| lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 





Financing of Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 

We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 











208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 38 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters, 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. Py" 


CEY |IMBER (0. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 














NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR MEN HOLD ANNUAL 


Fair Stock of Poles on Hand But Supplies of Posts Below Normal—Oppose 8-hour Day for 
Woodsmen—Discuss Means to Lower Insurance Rates 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 29.—The Northern White 
Cedar Association had its twenty-second annual meeting 
Tuesday and Wednesday of last week at the Hotel Radis- 
son in this city. In the absence of President J. C. Kirk- 
patrick, of Kscanaba, Mich., who was serving on a dis- 
trict appeal board for the draft, sessions were in charge 
of Vice President J. E. Gerich. The election of officers, 
which took place as the last order of business, resulted 
as follows: 

President—J. E. Gerich, Milwaukee. 

Vice president—-L. L. Hill, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—-W. LB. Thomas, Manistique, Mich. 

Directors for two years—J. C. Kirkpatrick, 
Mich., and Wilbur Lafean, Chicago. 

The directors reélected Norman E. Boucher as secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Boucher, presenting the first order of business on 
Tuesday, Jan. 22, said that 1917 will be long remembered 
by cedar producers as a year of extraordinary traffic in 
their products. The membership record showed the acces- 
sion of five companies and the withdrawal of four others. 


Escanaba, 





NORMAN E. BOUCHER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
Reélected Secretary 


Committee activity was reviewed. Mr. Boucher said that 
the publicity and welfare committee had taken up with 
good results the matter of misstatements in advertising 
by some individual producers of western red cedar, fore- 
stalling a continuance of this ‘‘ destructive effort.’’? The 
committee on legislation, he said, was active in support of 
the Esch priority bill, which was enacted by Congress, 
delegating to the Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority over cedar distribution, and he predicted that it 
will prove beneficial. The association, he said, is still 
urging the University of Minnesota regents to establish 
a college of commerce. The proposed 8-hour day for 
woods employees, pending in bills before Congress, Mr. 
Boucher regarded as doomed to defeat. 

Action by the railroad committee in placing an em 
bargo on the Gulf coast lines for refusal to give due con- 
sideration to members’ claims, Secretary Boucher said, 
was justified by the result, which was subsequent recog- 
nition by the carriers of the justice of the cedarmen’s 
demands. 

Work in connection with various rate proceedings was 
reviewed briefly by the secretary. The inspection com- 
mittee, he announced, published the revised specifications 
adopted at the meeting last year and arranged for five 
inspections. Distribution of 9,000 copies of a post book- 
let by the post advertising committee, he said, has had 
a good effect, and was handled by the association itself. 

Following the secretary’s report was some informal 
discussion of the Federal income tax, and it was brought 
out that in reporting values they must be at cost. A 
message was read from President Kirkpatrick, and one 
from KE. L. Clark, who was at Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
urging the association to make trade acceptances part 
of the terms of sale. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


Committee reports occupied the afternoon. A. T. 
Naugle, reporting for the production committee, said 
there was about a normal condition as to poles, with the 
exception of some shortage in 6-inch ‘‘twenties.’’ He 
said that western stocks are below normal and that ties 
and pulpwood are decidedly limited in supply. He pre- 
dicted a good demand for small sizes of poles, but a re- 
stricted call for long poles owing to limited construction 
operations. Winter production, he predicted, will be 
much less than ordinary. 

T. M. Partridge reported on the work of the legisla- 
tion committee. He spoke of the priority shipment bill 
and said that the committee gave figures to Congress 
demonstrating the necessity for movement of cedar prod- 
ucts. Efforts to get removal of the duty on cedar prod- 
ucts shipped into Canada have not been successful 
he said. He urged codperation by the members in back- 
ing up its legislation committee, saying that measures 
hostile to eedarmen have been allowed to go thru by 
default, for lack of concentrated opposition. 

The association discussed car supply conditions inform- 
ally. Experiences were exchanged and the verdict of the 
members was that some of the Minnesota roads have been 
blocking things by refusing to let their cars go off their 
own lines. It was agreed that a general pooling of cars 
would be a benefit to shippers. 


Labor and Insurance 


A. F. Leavitt, of the Western Cedar Pole Association, 
discussed labor conditions in the West. He said cedar 
operators there adopted the 8-hour day without any legis- 
lation requiring it, but were practically forced to do it 
by the action of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in adopting the 8-hour day. He told of the work 
of the loggers’ club as a clearing house for obtaining 
men for the woods. The address led to a general dis- 
cussion, which was generally unfavorable to the 8-hour 
day for the woods, Some favored dealing with recognized 
unions as a means of heading off I. W. W. agitation. 
M. J. Bell moved appointment of a committee to draw 
up a resolution favoring a war board to handle the labor 
situation nationally. This carried and M. J. Bell and 
T. M. Partridge were appointed. They reported a resolu- 
tion asking for the creation of a war board comprising 
the ablest business talent that could be obtained. The 
resolution was adopted and copies were ordered sent 
to the president and the proper committees of congress, 

W. L. Lafean, speaking for the insurance commit- 
tee, said that liability insurance now is so high as to 
be almost prohibitive in Minnesota and also in Idaho, 
Members volunteered their experience, showing a low 
percentage of liability claims compared with heavier 
logging. Erie Anderson, a liability insurance agent, 
was given the floor and presented a plan for reduction 
in liability insurance rates. Fire insurance also was 
discussed and members declared in favor of the right of 
the insured to collect the cost of replacement rather 
than the production cost of stocks. 

H. F. Partridge reported for the railroad committee 
and said he had a few matters to present not covered 
by the secretary’s report. He spoke of the rule against 
loading open top cars with forest products as a serious 
menace to the cedar industry and one that should be 
changed. He suggested that members be careful to get 
the weight of cars before loaded, so as not to be com- 
pelled to pay for refuse left in cars, which will leak 
thru floors and disappear before they are weighed loaded. 
He urged that all loss claims be taken up thru the seere- 
tary. Mr. Partridge also called attention to the late 
increase in demurrage charges. 

General Committee Reports 

L. L. Hill, reporting for the grading committee, said 
there have been fewer calls for inspection and claims 
for adjustment than in former years. H. 8. Gilkey re- 
ported on the post situation. He said that stocks are 
lower than normal, and that Jabor shortage will result 
in a light winter production, but that this would be 
partly offset by considerable summer logging. But for 
summer logging last year the buyer now would find 
the market badly cleaned up. 

T. M. Partridge reported on ties, announcing that 
Minnesota roads have taken about all the ties produced 
in this State, at higher prices than formerly. In Wis- 
consin and Michigan there was more competition from 
other woods. 

Milton Schussler reported on pulp wood, saying that 
buyers are taking stock only for current requirements, 





YT. M. PARTRIDGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
Active in Association Affairs 


but that under present indications there will have to 
be higher prices. ; 

T. M. Partridge reported for a special committee 
named to find a new point on which to base freight 
rates rather than Rexton. He said the committee had 
decided simply to add one cent to the Rexton rate and 
absorb the war tax. This met with some opposition 1m 
the discussion, but the report was accepted. : ' 

The annual banquet took place Tuesday evening “4 
the Hotel Radisson in the Teco Inn, and was the usua 
informal and jolly affair, with Joe Naugle and L. 
Page as leading funmakers. 

WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


At the Wednesday morning session A. J. Edwards, 
assistant secretary of the Wells, Dickey Co., Minneapols 
gave an interesting explanation of hard points 1 the 
Federal income tax law. Business was concluded at am 
afternoon session. W. B. Thomas made the annual o 
port as treasurer, showing receipts and disbursemen 
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practically balanced at $11,000. He also made a report 
for the shingle committee, saying that production of 
white cedar shingles has been much reduced because of 
labor scarcity and the demand for ties and pulp wood. 

L. A. Page made the report for the committee on ad- 
vertising. He said that the advertising campaign had 
secured results and recommended that it be continued. 
At least a full page had appeared weekly, he said, in 
one of four trade journals, calling special attention to the 
strength and long life of a northern white cedar pole. 
He reported expenditures somewhat over $5,000 and ree- 
ommended an appropriation of $6,000 for the coming 
year on account of higher advertising costs. The last 
year’s advertising, he said, figured a cost of only 55 


cents a car on the association output. The report was 
accepted and the $6,000 appropriation was voted. Mr. 
Page also reported for the post advertising committee, on 
its pamphlet entitled ‘‘How to Build a Fence.’’ It had 
been distributed to reach the consumer, he said, to 
counteract work of steel post producers. About $1,200 
had been spent and he recommended a further appro- 
priation of $1,000, which was voted. The committee 
reported in tavor of continued exhibits at the Minne- 
sota State fair. 

There was some discussion of trade acceptances, but it 
was finally decided to pass it by without action at this 
meeting. Officers then were elected and the convention 
adjourned. 





NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL 





Woman Is Elected to Presidency—Educational Features Are Presented—-Wood for Fuel and 
Utilization of Idle Lands Considered 





RaueEicH, N. C., Jan, 28.—The eighth annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Forestry Association was held 
at Wilmington Friday and Saturday, Jan. 25 and 26, 
and was one of the most successful and enjoyable ses- 
sions ever held by the association. One of the features 
of the gathering of so many people of this State, and 
a number of visitors from other States, interested in 
forestry, was the showing of many forestry films, with 
free illustrated lectures. These were given at the Grand 
Theater and in the auditorium of the Hemenway School. 

The sessions of the forestry association proper were 
held in the auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
initial session beginning Friday afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
when the invocation was spoken by Rev. Dr. A. D. Me- 
Clure, of St. Andrews Presbyterian Church. President 
M. W. Jacobi, of the Chamber of Commerce, welcomed 
the delegates and other visitors in warm words of greet 
ing, and accentuated the importance of the character of 
work the forestry association is engaged in. 

Owing to interruption of railroad passenger train 
schedules, the delegates had not arrived in sufficient 
numbers to hold the first (morning) session in the pro- 
gram, and the meeting set for 11 o’clock was merged 
with the 3 o’clock p. m. session. 


Woman Chosen President 


One of the outstanding features of the convention 
was the election of Miss Julia A. Thorne, of Ashboro, 
Randolph County, to be president for 1918. Miss Thorne 
has been serving as first vice president of the association 
during the last year and her elevation did not meet with 
any effective opposition. A few years ago it would 
have been impossible to elect a woman to an executive 
position like this in any organization having existence 
in this State. Retiring President Smoot paid her a high 
compliment, and Miss Thorne read a paper and deliv 
ered an address during the sittings of the association 
that were highly commended. 

Prof. John J. Blair, superintendent of the Wilmington 
graded schools, was chosen first vice president for the 
ensuing year, and Dr. J. 8S. Holmes, of Chapel Hill, 
was reélected secretary and treasurer. The nominating 
committee consisted of Hugh McRae, Wilmington; R. 8. 
Cotton, Bruce; Mrs. J. M. Sulky, New Hanover; Miss 
Julia A. Thorne, Asheboro. 

President C. C. Smoot, of North Wilkesboro, N. C., 
who was unable to attend the annual meeting held one 
year ago in Raleigh because of illness, delivered an ap- 
propriate address and presided over the deliberations 
of the body. 

The newly elected president then read a paper 
on ‘fWoman’s Work in State Forestry’’ in which she 
pointed out how women will before long be voting for 
what they want and believe to be for the best, instead 
of le: a to men to vote for measures in which they 
are interested. One of the things she accentuated is 
the conservation of the natural beauty of our wood- 
lands; to prevent woodland waste and destruction of 
forestry, wild flowers and native birds—the birds that 
protect tree life from insects. Miss Thorne is greatly 
interested in forestry and kindred subjects, and dele- 
gates here, as they departed for their homes all over the 
State, predicted that she will make ‘‘the best president 
we have ever had.’’ 

Friday evening in the Hemenway auditorium, a feature 
of special interest, particularly to the many children who 
witnessed it, was pictured the many and various kinds 
of trees grown in North Carolina. As they were thrown 
on the sereen, the children engaged in a contest to de- 
scribe and determine the character and uses of the vari- 
ous trees and what the wood of each was especially 
adapted to ete. and prizes are to be awarded later to 
the best judges of native trees, as determined by the 
records kept of the answers. given. Four schoolboys 
correctly named every tree, and had to draw straws for 
first prize. Among the trees pictured on the screen were 
the following: Sugar maple, longleaf pine, rosemary 
pine, loblolly pine, black cherry, spruce, white oak, red 
oak, willow oak, sugar maple, magnolia, yellow poplar, 
White elm, cypress, live oak, rhododendron, lombardy 
poplar, peach, apple, persimmon, cedar, walnut, and 
others. 

The North Carolina department of insurance and de- 
partment of education in connection with the State for- 
estry association exhibited, during the sessions of the as- 
sociation, pictures featuring forest fires and how they 
occur and can be prevented or avoided. One reel showed 
- careless hunter and his ‘“pot-fire’’’ and consequent 
Orest fire. Another reel depicted lumbering the lodge 
pole pine, = 

Forestry Expert Talks 


itchell, of the United States Forest Service, 
red an address on ‘‘The Prevention of Fire Waste, 
resent Necessity,’’ at the Friday evening session. 
bps Session there was also a symposium of woman’s 

in North Carolina forestry, and Mrs. Hugh MeRae, 


J. A.M 
delive 
a P. 


representing the North Carolina Sorosis, spoke, as did 
Mrs. T. W. Lingle, of Chapel Hill, N. C. Mr. Mitchell 
also spoke on the protection of forest resources, declar- 
ing the elimination of all waste a national necessity. 
Among other things in this line he said it was essential 
just now in winning the war, and it is particularly essen- 
tial in the lumber business. Forest resources are rap- 
idly diminishing; resources are but poorly utilized, and 
unnecessary destruction is positively criminal. Fire, for 
one thing, wasted timber resources—perhaps it is the 
greatest waster of all. The South needs a definite work- 
able forest policy with the people behind it, and he de 
clared the Federal Forest Service ever ready to codper- 
ate. 

Of the fuel situation, he said that the Forest Service, 
the State foresters and the State and national fuel 
administrations have entered whole-heartedly into the 
campaign to put the wood fuel industry on a permanent 
basis. Much has been accomplished but the real work 
is yet to be done, and it is up to everyone individually 
to do his or her bit to push the work along. The county 
agents and farm demonstrators have a particularly favor- 
able opportunity for reaching the people in the rural 
districts and spreading the gospel of wood fuel utili- 
zation, encouraging production and making the move- 
ment a success and an effective instrument in helping 
to win the war, while by backing and encouragement 
the rest of the people can do much toward molding 
publie sentiment and establishing the wood fuel indus- 
try on a sound and permanent basis. 

One of the ablest and most enjoyed addresses was that 
delivered by Clement 8. Ucker, of Baltimore, Md., vice 
president of the Southern Settlement & Development 
Association. He discussed the scientific classification of 
land as a basis for practical forestry and stock rais- 
ing, and deplored the unwise waste of our resourees. 
What wealth we have, he said, comes from natural re- 
sources and represents that part that ‘‘stuck to our 
hands’? while most of us were trying to throw away 
our heritage. He devoted much of his address to means 
of developing idle lands of the coastal region—its agri- 
cultural development, the reforestation of those terri- 
tories and stock raising possibilities—land that is well 
adapted for both agriculture and stock raising. 

Resolutions Adopted 

The convention put itself on record for renewal of 
its efforts at the next session of the North Carolina 
legislature of the efforts it made last spring to secure 
the enactment of certain laws related to forestry and 
kindred subjects, and which are set out in the resolu- 
tions which were adopted at the closing session of the 
association as follows: 

Resolved, That the next general assembly be requested to 
provide an adequate appropriation to carry out the pro- 


visions of the State forest fire law and the other forestry 
work of the State. 

That the strongest measures to prevent the importation of 
foreign plant diseases is now necessary, and that we there- 
fore urge the quick passage of senate bill 8344, providing 
that the secretary of agriculture of the United States control 
all such importations. 

That the next general assembly be requested to pass a 
State-wide stock law, as being essential to the reforestation 
of much of our cut-over land. 

That the North Carolina Forestry Association urges upon 
the next general assembly the importance of legislation look 
ing to the adequite protection of birds and game, and calls 
upon all citizens thruout the State to codperate in preventing 
the unauthorized destruction of birds. 


MANY SHIP CONCERNS CHARTERED 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 28.—Mississippi’s secretary 
of State reports that since February, 1917, no less than 
twenty-one ship building corporations, with a combined 
total capitalization of $3,040,000 have taken out charters 
in that State. The incorporation fees paid into the 
State treasury total $3,200. Ten of these concerns have 
been chartered since the legislature, at a special session 
last October, passed a ship yard tax exemption bill. The 
list of companies follows: 





Capital stock 
5 5,000 
50,000 
150,000 
200,000 


Gulfport Shipbuilding & Manufacturing Co 
International Shipbuilding Co 
City of Pensacola Ship Co 
City of Houston Ship Co 


Guifport Shipbuilding Co... 00. cscaccevseess 50,000 
ee I, SE, on kk swiss ce elep aeceeenes 200,000 
Biloxi Ship Yard & Box Pactory........c-sccrese 10,000 
CULPA Y OO 60 c oin 0leo koto tie Cow ee ees 200,000 
Or Bee OI OOS 6 s5.06 oa i wwisisteen ereine 200,000 
VES OE TIMTIAS BNO CO. 6.6 oe 56a. 00 0% 0 0:0 oho cle ge se 200,000 


Dierks-Blodgett Shipbuilding Co 
MON ONS CG ii ick etc ees 
International Shipbuilding Co., capital increased 

oo Ae ee re re 
Mississippi Shipbuilding Co 


150,000 
25,000 


200,000 
100,000 


MIR NS C5 8 gcc pe cin om ele ene «Noles sos 200,000 
OT TN reat acd viocsipiatanle bails eo blo dnd sieve ee 6 ee“ 100,000 
Clg OF Cee VORIOn BI 00 soc io. 9's 60 eee ves 200,000 
COR ae BGreg pare sis Sees eee w es bn 200,000 
CE OR CO IIT ce kone etic s sod sie eis pb 200,000 
Chee Ol RMB BI GS 6 5-0. dc 5 oie ces He oes 6b me's 200,000 
COs OE WOO BNO ok. 6.0 6,0 0 bean oso pevcdead tee 200,000 

Te cac wie pede tes avs ene een aeeees nea $3,040,000 
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** Lacey 
Says It’s a 
Bargain” 


means that you may 
safely close your eyes and 
make the purchase, 
whether from or through 
our house or elsewhere. 
Our favorable advice, 
when given, ts securely 
based on knowledge. 


“Lacey 
Says the Price 
1S Loo High’”’ 


means that the pur- 
chase is surely not the 
best to be had. 


In our 38 years as 
scientific timberland fac- 
tors we have earned the 
right to be considered the 
authoritative source of 
knowledge and reliability 
in counsel on timberland 
matters by lumbermen, 
by bankers and by lay 
INVESLOLS. 


You'll le interested in reading our 


66 7 we 
booklet, °° Pointers.”’ May we send it? 














CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
| 626 Henry Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 
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Money 


Uncertain shipping conditions make the Lumber- 
men’s financial problems serious. 


Long delays of stock in transit tie up cash, which 
frequently is badly needed for pay rolls, note ma- 
turities, open accounts, cash purchases, etc. 


We have specialized for years in financing the 
Lumber Industry, as our method enables us to 
advance 80% on the stock the moment your Bill 


of Lading is in hand. 
We shall gladly furnish particulars upon request 


Service Department 


Finance & Guaranty Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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[ Fix Your Credit Loss 


| in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it, 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 











Chicago, Ill. NewYork,N.Y. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 











Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
NNUAL LLL 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 










Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 


MU VULCAN ccc 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY REPORTED IN BRIEF 





Traveling Men, Exporters and Manufacturers Hold Annual Meetings—Pioneer Salesmen 
Organize the Old Guard— Wholesalers Set Annual Date 





UNION SALESMEN MEET AT COLUMBUS 


CoLuMBUS, OHI0, Jan. 25.—The annual meeting of the 
Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men was held here this afternoon, with President H. M. 
Rowe, of Dayton, Ohio, in the chair. The convention or- 
ganized with the following committees: 

Audit—W. B. Stewart, Dayton, Ohio; A. D. Potter, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; I’. P. Rogers, Columbus, Ohio. 

Resolutions—E. R. Hilton, Huron, Ohio; J. M. Summit, 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. W. Fagin, Detroit, Mich. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer John P. Bartelle, 
of Toledo, Ohio, was read and approved. It showed the 
organization to be in Al condition. Mr. Bartelle was 
voted $600 for his services in 1917. 

The secretary read the names of members of the as- 
sociation now in the United States service. It included 
the following: 

William A. Brock, Miami, Fla.; J. B. Brown, Akron, Ohio ; 
Edw. C. Callanan, jr., Columbus, Ohio; R. J. Connor, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; C. L. Gorton, Marion, Ohio; C. W. Hagemeyer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; W. F. Kilmer, Oak Harbor, Ohio; Frank 
Lehman, Syracuse, N. Y.; L. T. McCann, Columbus, Ohio; 
F’. A. Marschka, Toledo, Ohio; M. C. Marshall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; D. R. Meredith, Toledo, Ohio; 8S. E. Robinson, Columbus, 
Ohio; 8. B. Stanberry, Cincinnati, Ohio; F. W. Stanforth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; R. W. Taylor, Akron, Ohio; C. W. Wolfe, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
and W. E. Morgan, P. R. Carroll, L. H. Shepardson and C, M. 
Herron. 

In addition to these, John Stuhlforth is serving as a 
lumber purchasing agent for the Government at Wash- 
ington, D: C., and E. M. Lockridge has volunteered for 
service in one of Forestry regiments but has not yet been 
accepted. 

The necrological record for the year showed the deaths 
of 

Carl C. Vaughn, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. R. Short, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; George C. Whitehead, Wellsville, W. Va.; R. R. 
Garretson, Ashland, Ohio; E. M. Vietmeyer, Sandusky, Ohio ; 
Charles W. Green, Toledo, Ohio, and H. J. Plumsteel, of Co- 
lombus, Ohio. 

In commenting on these losses Secretary-treasurer Bar- 
telle says that they are the largest number of deaths the 
association has had in any one year. The usual average 
annual loss is about two. 

It was unanimously voted to carry in good standing 
without dues those members who have enlisted, and to 
refund dues of such members paid since the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The tollowing officers were unanimously elected for 
the year 1918: 

President—C. E. Delong, Toledo, Ohio. 

Vice president—W. B. Stewart, Dayton, Ohio. 

Secretary-treasurer—John P. Bartelle, Toledo, Ohio. 

Directors—J. D. Farley, Cincinnati, Ohio; George C. 
Schweiger, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A communication from the National Association Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen was tabled, and the mat- 
ter of an outing at Cedar Point in the summer of 1918 
was left to the officers for determination. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ COMMITTEE AND 
TRUSTEES MEET 


New York, Jan. 26.—An important meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee and board of trustees of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was held Jan. 
17 and 18, and many topics were considered, among the 
most important being that of codperation with the Gov- 
ernment in the purchasing of lumber. The special com- 
mittee appointed to look into this subject reported that 
several visits had been made to Washington, and after 
considerable discussion the committee was directed to 
pursue the matter further in the interest of the asso- 
ciation membership. Following the meeting on the 18th, 
the committee immediately resumed its work. 

The report of the railroad and transportation commit- 
tee, covering many phases of transportation problems as 
affected by Government control of railroads, was consid- 
ered together with the report of the special railroad com- 
mittee appointed at annual meeting at Pittsburgh to ob- 
tain relief in the way of car supply, embargoes ete. 
The committee has accomplished much for the members 
and was especially successful in having thousands of 
cars placed at advantageous points. Further action along 
several transportation lines was instigated, looking to 
the improvement of transportation conditions as it af- 
fects the lumber trade. 

The question of terms of sale and trade ethics in con- 
nection with application to the lumber industry was 
considered as well as affiliation thru representation in the 
American Trade Acceptance Council. Numerous com- 
munications from members recommending an educational 
campaign on the subject of trade acceptance were con- 
sidered and the committee on terms of sale and trade 
ethics was instructed to investigate the entire subject 
diligently and report its recommendations at the coming 
annual meeting. 

A committee consisting of F. W. Mowbray and W. H. 
Hopkins, of Cincinnati, was appointed to represent the 
association at the fifth convention of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, to be held at Cincinnati on April 
18. The appointment of a committee to codperate with 
the Merchants’ Association of New York and other or- 
ganizations in an effort to provide vessels for use on 
the new Erie barge canal was authorized. 

The reports covering membership and the bureau of 
information were of a most encouraging character, show- 
ing a substantial gain in all respects since the annual 
meeting in Pittsburgh. The bureau now has on file 
over 35,000 reports, and the special features of this 
department were strongly demonstrated the last few 
months by the large amount of special inquiries made, 
not only regarding credits, but requesting information 


and opinions in connection with problems under exist- 
ing conditions. 

One of the principal actions was the vote to hold the 
next annual meeting in New York. W. T. Dabney, rep- 
resenting the Chamber of Commerce, and a representa- 
tive of the city council of Richmond, Va., personally 
appeared before the board, extending a most cordial in- 
vitation to meet in Richmond, Va. J. R. Young, rep- 
resenting the Merchants’ Association of New York, also 
appeared and invitations were read from Chicago and 
other cities, but considering traffic conditions and the 
general demand for a meeting in New York this year, 
the trustees unanimously voted to meet in New York 
March 27 and 28 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. This will 
be the twenty-sixth annual meeting and there is every 
indication that it will be one of the largest in the his- 
tory of the association. 

During the meeting word was received that Trus- 
tee Guy I. Buell was seriously ill in a hospital at Rocky 
Mountain, N. C., and a telegram was sent to Mr. Buell 
expressing the hope of a speedy recovery. 





OLD GUARD MEETS AND ORGANIZES 


CoLuMBUs, OnI0, Jan. 25.—Salesmen of long ago, most 
of them also salesmen of the present, met at luncheon 
today in response to a call from W. E. Ford, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, and exchanged reminiscences. These in- 
formal gatherings have been a regular feature of the 
Ohio meeting in recent years, but today it was decided 
to form an organization to be known as the Old Guard 
and make the annual pow-wow a regular thing. Morris 
A. Hayward, of Detroit, Mich., was elected president, 





MORRIS A. HAYWARD, OF DETROIT, MICH.; 
President of the Old Guard 


Allen A. Smith, of Toledo, Ohio, vice president, and 
John P. Bartelle, of Toledo, Ohio, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The following were the veterans present, the year in- 
dicated being the year they began selling lumber prod- 
ucts on the road: 


1878—J. P. Bartelle, Toledo, Ohio; Kelsey & Freeman. 

1881—HE. M. Sprague, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co, 

1882—M. A. Hayward, Detroit, Mich.; M. A. Hayward Co. 

1887—H. G. Sheldon, Fremont, Ohio; Edward Hines Lumber 


0. 
1887—George H. Crawford, Columbus, Ohio; Edgar Lumber 
C 


10; 

1888—Charles L. Barnett, Toledo, Ohio; Collier-Barnett Co. 

1889—Al. G. Flournoy, Virginia, Minn.; Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. 

1890—W. R. Mackenzie, Marinette, Wis.; Sawyer Goodman 
c 


0. 

1890—-W. FE. Ford, Mansfield, Ohio ; Gould Manufacturing Co. 

1891—J. E. Diamond, Cleveland, Ohio; Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange. . 

1891—H. S. Dewey, Chicago, Ill.; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

1895—W. B. Macpherson, Chicago, Il.; Louis Wuichet. 

1897—George A. Stacy, Cleveland, Ohio; Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers. 

1899—Allen A. Smith, Toledo, Ohio ; Goodsell Manufacturing 


0. 

1901—B. P. Whedon, Bay City, Mich.; W. D. Young & Co. 

1902—William A. Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio; Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co. 





NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS IN ANNUAL 


New York, Jan. 26.—The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association was held Jan. 23 
and 24 at the Martinique Hotel, the principal sessions 
occurring on Thursday. On Wednesday evening a com- 
plimentary dinner was served at the hotel by the New 
York members of the association and interesting ad- 
dresses were given by Captain Noyea, of the French High 
Commission, G. 8. George, Walter Moore, and M. I. 
Hall. Captain Noyea referred to the growing lumber 
requirements of the French government, especially for 
airplane purposes, and the other addresses related to 
steamship and export questions. 

On Thursday the question of the Government’s meth- 
ods of lumber purchases for American and allied war 
uses was discussed and a committee appointed to en- 
deavor to obtain better treatment by the Government 
awarding lumber contracts. The traffic manager was 
instructed to investigate thru the Transatlantic Freight 
Conference the possibility of elimination of an objee 
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tionable clause in ocean bill of ladings, and the revised 
by-laws were adopted. : 

Frank Tiffany, London, England, foreign representa- 
tive of the association in the United Kingdom, cabled 
his best wishes and he was reélected foreign representa- 
tive for the coming year. 

The annual election resulted as follows: 

President—Frank F. Fee, Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Dermott, Ark. 


First vice president—R. S. Huddleston, Huddleston-Marsh 
Mahogany Co., New York and Chicago. : 

Second vice president—J. A. Farber, Russe & Burgess, 
Memphis, Tenn., and London, Eng. 


Treasurer—J. L. Alcock, J. L. Alcock & Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Secretary and traffic manager—Harvey M. Dickson, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Directors—Chester F. Korn, Korn-Conkling Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; W. J. Eckman, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Imes Creighton, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and London, Eng.; Harry C. Fowler, Case- 
Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; Edward Barber, Howard 
& Barber Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


After adjournment, President Fee arranged a dinner 
party for members in town and a feature of the affair 
was the invitation extended to soldier boys in the cor- 
ridor of the hotel to participate in the dinner. 





GRAIN GROWERS DISCUSS WHEAT STORAGE 


SPOKANE, WasH., Jan. 26.—A conference of grain 
growers of the Inland Empire, numbering 500 repre- 
sentatives from the largest grain producing areas in 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon, concluded a two days’ 
convention here today. 

That the districts will rapidly shift from the methods 
of handling wheat by sacks to a bulk grain basis is the 
trend of conditions as outlined by many speakers. While 
the conference did not specifically pass on the question, 
it is generally conceded that every community will im- 
mediately shape plans to work toward a standardiza- 
tion of bulk grain equipment. 

The Government was called upon to assist the growers 
of the Northwest in establishing bulk grain handling 
conditions, thru their agents in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and to make suggestions on the most practical 
equipment to handle wheat in this manner. The Govern- 
ment was also asked to aid in furnishing 10,000.000 new 
wheat sacks to take care of that part of the 1918 crop 
not handled in bulk, promising from the Northwest a 
yield of from 55,000,000 to 58,000,000 bushels, based on 
present crop prospects and acreage planted or prepared 
for planting. 

Delegates from Idaho and Oregon stated that 60 per- 
eent if the 1918 eron in those States will be handled 
in bulk this year. All individuals and communities were 
ursed to inform themselves on the bulk grain situation 
and to arrange for the building of granaries and suffi- 
cient storave to hold their 1918 crop as near as practical 
on their individual farms until needed by the warchouse- 
men and elevators. 

A. L. Porter, seeretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, appeared before the conference 
on behalf of the lumhbermen of the territory and ured 
upon the conference the advantace of quickly meeting 
the storave situation by the building of wooden ele- 
vators and grain sheds, explaining to them that plans 
could he seeured from the local lumber dealers, who 
would be lad to codperate in promoting and eneourag- 
ine the building of additional facilities for storing the 
grain crop. 


_on~ 





YELLOW PINE WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 


Cotumpsus, Onto, Jan. 25.—The annual meeting of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association which was held to- 
day at the Athletic Club was not featured by formal 
set speeches. The members felt that since the organi- 
zation is young and has not yet reached the development 
it ean reasonably hope to attain it would be better to 
devote the time to informal discussion of the aims and 
scope of the association and the definite things it hopes 
to accomplish this year. The generally recognized need 
for more codperation between millman and retail dealer 
offers the wholesaler an opportunity to be of serviee to 
both. The association hopes to be of service in settling 
disputes and in promoting good merchandising methods. 
This organization is national in scope and expects speed- 
ily to embrace most if not all yellow pine wholesalers 
in its membership. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice president—-Ben TL. Stevens, Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary—A. P. Conklin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer—W. L. Whitaker, Columbus, Ohio. 

Executive secretarv—Walter L. Good, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Directors—J. R. Thames, Birmingham, Ala.: M. Krauss, 


New Orleans ; Robert Greer, Indianapolis, and John R. Gobey, 
Columbus. 





MOUNTAIN MANUFACTURERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Nenson, B. C., Jan. 26.—The annual meeting of the 
Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held 
for the first time in its history at Calgary, Alta. W. F. 
Lammers, manager of the Adams River Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Chase, B. C., was elected president, suc- 
ceeding ©. D. MeNab, who has occupied the principal 
office for three years. H. H. Ross is the new vice 
President, and I. R. Poole secretary-treasurer. 

The main diseussion arose over the lahor situation, 
Which is very serious in the lumbering industry. A reso- 
lution was sent to the Dominion Government to the ef- 
fect that the mountain manufacturers urge the taking of 
an inventory of the man-power of the Dominion imme- 
diately with the object of aiding proper distribution 
of available labor. Lumber manufacturers feel that 

ere is sufficient labor in the country to mect all the 
demands in connection with agriculture, industry and 
other necessary work, but what is required is some proper 
method or system of placing that labor in positions 

ev can do most good. 

The proposed new freight rates also came in for criti- 
‘ism, and the following resolution was unanimously 


adopted and sent to the premier of Canada and to the 
chairman of the Board of Railway Commissioners: 

That the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
annual session at Calgary records its strong opposition to 
any increase in freight rates on lumber being allowed to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., which we believe to be un- 
warrantable in view of the fact that the net earnings of the 
said railway for the last year were with one exception the 
greatest in the history of the road; also that any increase 
in rates will cause a heavy burden to consumers of lumber 
and will greatly restrict the output of British Columbia mills. 

Provided, however, that if proposed increase is to be 
allowed we request that the effective date of same be post- 
poned until June 1 to enable manufacturers to make delivery 
of orders on hand. 

The lumber manufacturers protested against the 
freight rates because lumber bears a larger proportion 
of freight charges than other commodities, and an in- 
crease would, as the resolution says, greatly tend to di- 
minish the output of the mountain mills during the com- 
ing season. 

One of the mill men said that the chief difficulty 
lumber manufacturers have to contend with at the pres- 
ent time is the shortage and inefficiency of labor. Dur- 
ing the last three years—in fact since the war started— 
practically all skilled loggers and sawmill men have 
enlisted in the various forestry battalions recruited in 
British Columbia and across the line. The lumber 
manufacturers do not, moreover, look for any improve- 
ment in the labor situation unless some action is taken 
such as taking a census of man-power by the Dominion 
Government and seeing that a correct distribution is 
made of same. 


NORTHERN MONTANA FORESTERS IN ANNUAL 


KAuispEtt, Mont., Jan. 26.—The seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Montana Forestry Association was 
held here, Jan. 21, in the association offices in the Whipps 
Block, with the leading timber owners of the district 
in attendance and a very enthusiastic and interesting 
meeting was reported. 

Secretary A. E. Boorman presented his annual report 
to the timber owners, who expressed themselves as very 
well satisfied with the efficient and economical admin- 
istration during 1917. The record of 1917 is regarded 
as the best in the Pacific Northwest. The report showed 
that 202 fires were handled in the district at a cost of 
$56,500, the pro rata cost of the association being $30,- 
000. About 15,000 acres were burned over during the 
year and 6,500,000 feet of timber was more or less 
damaged. During the year fifty-one patrolmen were on 
the job in the district, part of them Government forest 
men and part of them association patrolmen. The year 
1917 was the dryest year on record and one of the worst 
ever experienced by the forest fire fighters. 

The codperative agreement in effect during the year 
between the Government forests and the association was 
declared very satisfactory and will probably be renewed 
for 1918. An assessment of 4 cents an acre was levied 
to bear the expense of the 1917 fire season, which was 
very low in comparison with other forestry associations 
in the Northwest where the cost runs from 7 to 15 cents. 
At the meeting yesterday a regular assessment of 114 
cents was decided upon instead of the customary one 
cent an acre in order to provide a sinking fund. There 
are 2.500.000 acres of timherlands in the district. 

A. E. Boorman was retained for another year as sec- 
retary and chief firewarden. Other officers were elected 
as follows: 

President—W. R. Ballord, of the Somers Lumber Co., 
Somers, Mont. 

Vice president—George W. Millett, of the Libby Lumber 
Co.. Libby, Mont. 

Treasurer—C, D. Conrad, Kalispell? 

Directors—W. R. Pallord, George W. Millett, Rav TL. Woes- 
ner, M. Driscoll. A, Fi. Boorman, C. D. Conrad, C. A. Weil, 
Kenneth Ross, J. C. Van Took, of Helena, and C. B. March. 

The matter of burning of slashings was discussed at 
some length. It was decided to take steps to get tim- 
ber owners to burn their slashings in May in order to 
avoid fires later in the season, and steps will be taken 
at the next session of the legislature to seeure a closed 
season, making it a misdemeanor to burn slashings he- 
tween June and Octoher withont a permit. This is done 
in Orevon, Washington and Tdaho. Most of the fires 
oeeur in slashines and owners of standing timher ob- 
ject to paying for fires caused in slashings which could 
have been avoided if proper care had been taken. 


~~ 


NEW OFFICERS FOR B. C. SHINGLE AGENCY 


Vancouvrr, B. C., Jan. 20.—R. J. Thurston, of the 
Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.), Port Moody, B. ©., was chosen 
president at the annual mecting of the Shingle Agency 
of British Columbia, which meeting was held some days 
ago at Vancouver. H. A. Stoltze, of Ruskin and Van- 
conver, was reélected vice-president, and F. L. Nash sec- 
retary. 

The executive committee elected is as follows: 

Rohert MeNair, Robert MeNair Shingle Co.: H. J. Mackin, 
Canadian Western Lumber Co.: 7. Black, Hastines Shingle 
Manufacturing Co, (T.4d.): T. Melarty, Lulu Shinele Co.; 
W. F. Huntting, Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co.: J. McClean, 
Port Moody Shingle Co.: George R. Cross, Brunette Sawmill 
Co. (Ttd.) + A. Cotton: Tasenh Chew, Josenh Chew Lumber 
& Shingle Co.: F. Shull, Shull Lumber & Shingle Co.: George 
(, Pratt, Whalen Puln & Paner Mills: N. R. Whittall, B. C. 
Towa Lumber Co.:. H. Powers, Dominion Shingle & Cedar 
Co.: A. P. Allison. A, P. Allison & Co., and C. J. Culter, 
Westminster Mill Co. 


FIRE CAUSES LARGE LOSS 


BEAumontT, TEx., Jan. 28.—Fire, supposed to have 
been started by a spark from the smoke stack of the 
sawmill of the Nona Mills Co. at Leesville, La., Friday 
nicht destroyed fwo large sheds and about 5.000.000 feet 
of lumher, entailing a loss rouchly estimated at $125,000. 
The fire started at 6 o’clock in the evening, just as the 
plant closed for the dav. Heroie work by the company’s 
fire department saved the planer and sawmill, altho these 
and other nearby buildings frequently were threatened. 

This was the second disaster to strike Leesville within 
a month. On Jan. 6 a tornado struck the city, blowing 
down more than a seore of houses and putting the plan- 
ing mill out of commission. 














Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 





The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 
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Wu. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freighe contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. ¢ handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 





Forwarding Agents 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 


352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


Logging Engineers convient Ernmetee 








Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


ByH H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
. oe Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 


the meat of the subject in an under le and in- 


teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PITTSBURGH 





Lenox Lumber 


Ready for immediate shipment, subject 


to prior sale and government regulation. 
23,000’ 4/4 No, 2 Com, Ky. Qtd. White Oak 
35,000’ 4/4 Ky. White Oak Clear Face Strips 
50,000’ 4/4 FAS. Ky. Plain White Oak 

24,000’ 4/4 Selects Ky. Plain White Oak 
135,000’ 4/4 No. 1 Com. Ky. Plain White Oak 
75,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. Ky. Plain White Oak 
30,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com, Ky. Plain Red Oak 
12,000’ 4/4 No. 1 Com. Ky, Chestnut 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 

WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Prien BOX LUmber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 347,Sliver Bids. 

















NOW READY 








The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 


U.S. Forest ice; Honorary Mem- 
t, American Ww Preservers’ 
ation, 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
] ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
r. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














CHAPIN’S. LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, tling, 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, doth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Texans Change Site for Their Annual—Hardwood Manufacturers Present an Attractive 
Program—National Hardwood Association Convention Dates Assigned 





Feb. 5—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, the ‘‘Washing- 
ton,” Newark, N. J. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, P. Q. Annual meeting. 

Keb. 5, G—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Keb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

eb. 5, 6—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting 

eb. 5, G—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annugl meeting. 

Keb. 5-7—-National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, Pitts 
burgh, Pa, Annual meeting. 

6, 7-—-Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Rudd House, Owensboro, Ky. Annual meeting. 

». 6, 7T-—-Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 

tion, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Ia. Annual meeting. 

eb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Rainbow 

Hotel, Great Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Keb, 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Feb, 183—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 

men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Keb, 18, 14-—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, 

“eb. 14—North Carolina Pine Association, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

eb, 15, 16—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supplv Deal- 
ers’ Association, Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va. An- 
nual meeting. : 


Keb 


let 


eb. 19—-Northern Wholesale Hardwood Association, Milwau 
kee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Ieb. 19, 20—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Keb. 19-21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

“eb. 20-——-Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

‘eb. 20, 21—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Johnson, Red Oak, Iuwa. Annual 
mecting 

Feb. 28-March 1 
tion, Hotel 
meeting. 

March 4—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

March 11—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
March 27, 28—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 

meeting. 


Association, 


Central Towa Retail Lumbermen's Associa- 
tusse!l-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa. Annual 


April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex 
Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting 
April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
TEXAS ANNUAL MEETING PLACE CHANGED 
The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion of Texas, originally scheduled to be held at Ft. 
Worth, that State, will be held instead at Dallas, ac- 
cording to a telegram received on Wednesday of this 
week by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Sceretary J. C. 
Dionne. The dates for the annual—April 9, 10 and 11— 
remain as originally chosen. Conditions that doubtless 
will be divulged later have made necessary or advisable 
the change in site. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN TO MEET 

NorFo.LK, VA., Jan. 28.—A call will soon be issued 
by Secretary W. B. Roper, of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, for the next monthly meeting, to be held in 
Norfolk, Va., on Thursday, Feb. 14. The meeting place 
will be in the board of directors’ room of the Chamber 
of Commerce-Board of Trade of Norfolk. A good at- 
tendance is expected at this meeting as there will be 
many matters of importance to be discussed and sug- 
gestions will also be advaneed covering the annual meet 
ing of the association to he held in March. 





THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION PROGRAM 

The program for the annual meeting (the sixteenth) of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, to be held at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Feb. 5 and 6, has been completed. As announeed in a 
cireular issued late last week it is as follows: 

TUESDAY, FEB. 5, 10:30 A. M. 

Convention called to order by President B. B. Burns. 

Address by C. A. Hinsch, Cincinnati, president American 
Bankers’ Association, on “Codperation.” 

Address by A. C. McMahon, sales manager, Chicago. the 
National Cash Register Co., on “Science of Selling and Solv- 
ing Knotty Problems.” 

Appointment of committees. 

Recess for luncheon. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 

Address by Judge L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo., on ‘“Co- 
operation Within the Law.” 

Address by C. H. Scovell, C. P. A., Boston, Mass., on “Ac- 
counting Essentials for Lumber Industry.” 

Report of M. W. Stark, chairman committee on “Open 
Competition.” 

Discussion of business conditions, led by M. W. Stark, St. 
Albans, W. Va. 

TUESDAY EVENING 

Smoker and vaudeville entertainment at 8 o’clock in ban- 
quet hall on the ninth floor, as a compliment of the Hardad- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association to its guests. 

WEDNESDAY, FEB. 6, 11 A. M. 

Report of committee on officers’ reports. 

Address by Gilbert H. Montague, New York City, on “Trade 
Associations and the War.” 

Address by William Ganson Rose, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
“Enthusiasm.” 

Report of W. E. 
committee. 

Report of B. F. Dulweber, chairman committee on trans- 
portation. 

Reports of other committees. 

Election of officers. 

The cireular lists, in addition to the Sinton Hotel, the 
Gibson, Havlin, Munro, Grand, Emery, Burnet, Palace 


DeLaney, chairman executive grading 


and Stag hotels as being within easy reach of the conven 
tion headquarters, declares that the coming annual will 
be the ‘‘most important convention this year’’ and says 
of the entertainment Feb. 5 that it ‘‘will consist of sev 
eral features to take up the entire evening. A smoker 
and vaudeville entertainment will be indulged in. This 
will be entirely informal and no dress suit will be neces- 
sary.’’? The circular concludes with a patriotic appeal 
from Assistant to the President F. R. Gadd for codpera 
tion in selling war savings stamps and announces the asso- 
ciation’s wish to establish immediately several hundred 
agencies and sales stations for that purpose. 


‘‘DOPE’’ ON ILLINOIS RETAIL MEETING 


In sending out a call to retailers to attend the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, to be held in Chicago at the Sher- 
man Hotel Feb. 12 to 14, Secretary George Wilson Jones 
emphasizes the fact that the convention is for all retailers, 
whether they are members of the association or not. 
Those who attend are promised a program that will be 
well worth the trip. 

A feature will be the display of lumber and building 
materials at the convention. Timely subjects have been 
chosen for the addresses and matters will be covered 
that are of great interest to every lumberman, as the 
‘‘advance dope’’ issued by the secretary shows. The 
coal situation, for example, will be discussed by a deputy 
Federal coal administrator and authoritative information 
on the coal problem is promised. The war tax will be 
treated by the association attorney after an intensive 
investigation at Washington. The importance and neces- 
sity of war savings will also be explained by the State 
secretary of war savings. 

The true state of affairs in Europe will be described in 
a straight from the shoulder talk by an oflicer of the 
British army who has seen service in France. Regarding 
this the announcement says ‘‘No theatrical stuff, but the 
unvarnished truth.’ 








ANNOUNCES ADDITIONAL SPEAKER ON 
PROGRAM 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 26.—Secretary A. L. Porter 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, today 
announced an additional speaker for the program of the 
retailers to be held during the annual meeting at Great 
Falls early in February. Arrangements have been made 
for W. J. Hindley, preacher, chautauqua lecturer and 
former mayor of Spokane, to address the convention 
on ‘The Business Man and War Bogies.’’ 


~ 


IOWANS ANNOUNCE DATE OF THEIR ANNUAL 

In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Secretary T. 
II. Potter, of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ As- 
sociation, says: ‘‘We are going to try to put up a good 
meeting for the boys this year. We will have good 
speakers, a good feed, musie and dancing’’—this with 
reference to the annual meeting of the association. It 
will be held at the Hotel Johnson, Red Oak, Iowa, Feb. 
20 and 21, 





OR enone 


ARKANSAS DEALERS TO HOLD DISTRICT 
MEETING 

LirrLe Rock, ArK,, Jan. 29.—The Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers will hold a district meeting in the 
Marion Hotel, this city, Feb. 5, with J. C. Dionne, of 
Houston, Tex., as the principal speaker and guest of 
honor, according to announcement made this week by 
Ki. D. Ferguson, of Blytheville, and J. B. Webster, of 
Little Rock, president and secretary, respectively, of the 
association. 

The holding of the district meeting is in line with the 
policy adopted by the association two years ago, the last 
district meeting having been held in Paragould on June 8, 
1917. At the coming meeting, among other things will 
be discussed the plans for the annual meeting of the 
association, which is to be held in Hot Springs in May. 

A few months ago the officers of the association sent 


‘out inquiries, or questionnaires, to the members, asking 


for suggestions as to what their individual opinions and 
wishes were as to program, entertainment features etc., 
for the coming annual, The replies to these will be taken 
up and considered at the Little Rock meeting in Febru- 
ary. Subjects for consideration and discussion are also 
heing solicited from among the members, and it is thought 
that the one-day session will be replete with jam-up 
activity and live discussions. 





ROAD BUILDERS TO MEET 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—The fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the American Road Builders’ Association and 
the eighth annual convention of the American Good 
Roads Congress will be held at Hotel Statler next Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. Among the 
matters to be discussed are: How to Lay Out and 
Justify a War Program for the Building of Roads; A 
Study of the Relative Efficiency of Motor Trucks as 
Affected by the Length of the Haul; The Value of 








A heap o’ foaks is s’ bizzy tryin’ t’ maik 
munny that thay doant know what woods 
an’ sunshine looks like. I shore feal sorry 


fer them kind. 
—Musings of the Old Axman. 
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Improved Roads for Motor Truck Transportation as Aux- 
iliary to the Railroads. 

Because of the necessity of keeping up good roads dur- 
ing the duration of the war, the meeting here will be of 
especial interest. 





A BIG TIME PROMISED AT SPOKANE 


The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, whose 
annual meeting will be held at Great Falls, Mont., Feb. 7, 
8 and 9, has sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a copy of 
its program for the annual, couched in the following char- 
acteristic language: 


Rev. G. G. Bennett—Address of Welcome: “What Are You 
eat , With the Talent the Almighty Has Endowed You 
With?’ 

Hon. 8. V. Stewart, governor of Montana—Address of wel- 
come on behalf of the State, coupled with a patriotic address 
that will inspire. 

Capt. W. J. Hindley, Silver-Tongued Orator and Dispenser 
of Business Logic, who will respond in his masterful manner 
to both addresses of welcome and deliver a “howitzer” on 
“The Business Man and War Bogies.” 

President I. G. Kjosness, a man who operates his retail 
yards by that part of his anatomy from the chin up. He is 
bringing his rapid-fire gun and will shoot you a number of 
business bullets. 

Your secretary will throw a few hand-grenades under the 
title “Latest Models in Business Clothes Direct from the 
Great January 1st Profit and Loss ‘Style’ Show.” 

Guy W. Bulmer, of Great Falls, one of the most interest- 
ing speakers among our association members, will ring the 
ete number of times in his talk, “Service as a Business- 
Getter.” 

H. R. Isherwood, in charge of the retail department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, comes to our 
conference chuck full of dealer-helps. Mr. Isherwood was 
formerly a modern building material merchant. 

Ben R. Vardaman, of Des Moines, Iowa, will address the 
conference twice on “Creating a Desire for Your Goods” and 
“The Art of Actually Making a Sale.” 

R. W. Franklin will tell you who should pay the 3 percent 
war tax on freight bills. 

I. B. Hanks, of St. Louis, Mo., an expert accountant, will 
have a most constructive address of benefit to your account- 
ing department. 

“The Value of the Silo—How to Build It—-And What to 


Grow to Make Ensilage—Corn in the West” and other topics 
of that sort will be treated by “Farmer” C. L. Smith, of Port- 
land, Ore. He’s the youngest old man you ever saw and chuck 
~— of pep and horse sense. 


. K. Haymaker, a student and an eloquent speaker of 
Detroit, will address the conference on the subject ‘“Home- 
Building and Citizenship.” His expenses are paid by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He has a 
great inspiring message of value. 

Seeretary A. L. Porter adds to the program the sug- 
gestion, which is addressed to all members: ‘‘I wish I 
could say something that would make you jump out of 
your chair when you start to read this communication, 
grab your hat and run to the ticket office and secure a 
reservation for Great Falls.’’ He announces that special 
rates to Great Falls will be in effect, that ‘‘the boys at 
Great Falls are expecting you,’’ and promises music, a 
dinner dance and a Hoo-Hoo concatenation in charge of 
Snark of the Universe Priddie and Supreme Scrivenoter 
Tennant, ‘‘trimmings and side dishes.’’ 


-~ 


WEST VIRGINIA RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


The ‘‘Convention Breeze,’’ a cireular issued at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., in behalf of the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, has been sent to 
all members, announcing the names of the speakers to 
address its annual convention, to be held at Clarksburg, 
Feb. 15 and 16. These include K. V. Haymaker, who will 
speak on ‘‘Home Building and Citizenship;’’ Arthur 
R. Black, of Port Clinton, whose subject has not been 
assigned, but who, according to the ‘‘Breeze,’’ is to be 
held ‘‘as a sort of strategic reserve;.’’ Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, of Boston, Mass., who will talk on ‘‘ Codperation 
Under War Conditions;’’ Frank B. White, of Chicago, 
whose subject is to be ‘‘Farm Trade Possibilities in War 
time,’’ and Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, who is char- 
acterized as a ‘‘regular fellow’’ and whose subject is 
“‘The Poetry of Business.’’? Other details of the con- 
vention are expected to be made publie within a few 
days. 








LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS AND EXCHANGES ARE ASTIR 





Many Problems Are Considered and Trade Conditions Surveyed—Cleveland Dealers Hold 
Annual—Texans Plan New Lumber Bureau 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE OFFICIALS MEET 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—An aggressive, constructive 
policy for the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis was 
outlined at a meeting of directors and chairmen of divi- 
sions and committees and vice representative directors 
in the rooms of the exchange last Wednesday. The meet- 
ing was well attended, and a spirit of enthusiasm and 
codperation prevailed. 

A. J. Gorg, president of the exchange, said that its 
greatest work was to secure a large increase in member- 
ship. He insisted that if the exchange is to be a suc- 
cess and if the membership expected him to act as leader 
they would have to rally to his support and get busy, 
as it never had been his idea to be at the head of any 
institution unless he could make it a go. He said that 
he did not believe that the exchange had ever approxi- 
mated the possibilities that lay before it. The body 
should act, he thought, as a unit on all important pub- 
lie questions, and furthermore he thought that when any 
division had any problems the exchange as a whole should 
be behind that division and facilitate their solution to the 
extent of its ability. 

A general discussion was had as to the best means of 
getting new members, and H. M. Willhite, chairman of 
the membership committee, asked for the support of 
the exchange in the campaign. <A drive for members 
will begin at a banquet to be given soon. 

Thomas HK. Powe, former president of the exchange, 
discussed the terminal situation and the free bridge 
and its relation to the lumber business. He said that 
the Chamber of Commerce would welcome the coépera- 
tion of the exchange. 

Robert Abeles discussed the activities of the exchange 
from the viewpoint of the tie man. 

I. R. L. Wiles, chairman of the arbitration committee, 
discussed the work of that committee. George KE. W. 
Luehrmann, chairman of the fire and casualty insurance 
committee, enthusiastically supported the views that had 
heen expressed at the meeting, and gave a reminiscent 
talk on what had been done in the matter of taking 
care of the insurance of firms in St. Louis. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, chairman of the publicity commit- 
tee, told of the value of social functions in bringing 
the members of the exchange closer together and as a 
means of getting new members. 

Secretary Pier was instructed to express the opinion 
of the exchange that the free bridge should be used by 
the railroads. 
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TORONTO LUMBERMEN HOLD ANNUAL DINNER 

Toronto, ONT., Jan. 28.—The second annual din- 
ner of the Lumbermen’s Section of the Toronto Board 
of Trade, at which all branches of the lumber trade 
were well represented, was held on the evening of Jan. 
25. President John B. Reid, who occupied the ‘chair, 
spoke of the many benefits resulting from the affilia- 
tion of the lumbermen with the Board of Trade two 
years ago. He urged the further expansion of the or- 
ganization and increased codperation of all branches 
of the trade in preparation for the problems to be en- 
countered at the close of the war. 

H. J. Terry, representing the wholesalers, alluded to 
the increase in the price of lumber owing to war-time 
conditions. The manufacturer controlled the market, and 
while the wholesaler and retailer might consider prices 
abnormally high, they had no other alternative but to 
regulate their rates accordingly. 

Thomas Patterson, of Hamilton, president of the On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, said that the 
falling off in the requirements of the building trade 
during the last two years was likely to continue during 


the coming season and the lumber trade should prepare 
to readjust its business to face the change in the situa- 
tion. 

Andrew J. Brady, Jr., North Tonawanda, N. Y., gave 
an interesting and thoughtful address on salesmanship. 

John G. Kent, ex-president of the Board of Trade, 
tendered a hearty welcome to the Lumbermen’s Section 
and invited it to make Toronto the headquarters for a 
convention to be held during exhibition time. The chair- 
man stated that the matter would be taken up by the 
lumbermen’s associations. 





CLEVELAND DEALERS IN ANNUAL 


CLEVELAND, Ono, Jan, 28.—The annual meeting of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers was held at Hotel 
Winton, Jan. 22. Over forty members attended. 
The festivities were directed by Guy Gray, president 
of the board, and head of the Gray Lumber Co. Of 
special significance to the members was the report on the 
building situation for 1917, which showed that permits 
aggregating $50,483,605 were awarded, against $33,108,- 
260 in 1916. While all conditions considered, this was 
not a bad falling off, the fact that there was a diminu- 
tion instead of a gain, as well as the fact that figures 
from other cities showed substantial gains, was taken 
by the lumbermen as not a favorable showing for Cleve- 
land. 

Moreover, the business forecast brought up at this 
meeting is not optimistic for the lumber dealers because 
the banks hesitate to finance building operations, on 
account of Government needs. So pronounced is this 
condition that, the members were told, builders here do 
not expect much activity in their lines during 1918. The 
only alternative, it was believed by the members, is that 
the Government will realize the necessity for promoting 
legitimate building operations in this city, for Cleveland 
has long ago been unable properly to house the countless 
new workers that have come here to help produce muni- 
tions of war. Lumber dealers were informed at this 
meeting that contractors and builders are only too will- 
ing to erect the buildings if the money were available. 

Yards in Cleveland were shown to be pretty well 
stocked, only a few being overstocked. In spite of the 
advanced costs of doing business the report of Secretary 
J. V. O’Brien showed that the last year was a fairly 
profitable one for the members and the lumber trade 
generally. 

One of the most interesting features of the meeting 
was the statement of Fred P. Potter, of Potter, Teare 
& Co., and chairman of the recent survey commit- 
tee which gathered figures on the cost of doing business 
in Cleveland. According to the figures submitted by 
Mr. Potter, the average cost of handling was approxi- 
mately $10 a thousand, which is about double the cost 
of 1915. 

Recommendation that a campaign be started to pro- 
mote the placing of deposits of money with savings and 
loan companies, rather with savings banks, was made by 
Secretary O’Brien in his annual address. ‘‘Money thus 
placed is available for building purposes,’’ said Mr. 
O’Brien. ‘‘Money in savings banks can not be obtained 
for such uses. Statistics show that while there is $520,- 
000,000 in national and State banks, there is not more 
than $28,000,000 in savings and loan companies in the 
Cleveland district. This,is an unfavorable showing as 
compared with Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton and many 
other Ohio cities.’’ 

At this meeting the following members of the new 
board of control of the Material Dealers’ Association 
and representing lumber interests were named: Charles 


A. Nicola, the Nicola, Stone & Meyers Co.; Elmer E. 
Teare, the Potter, Teare & Co.; H. H. Sherman, the Col- 
linwood Lumber Co.; C. M. Beall, the Clifton Park Lum- 
ber Co.; J. H. Aumick, the Lake Erie Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. 

The following board of directors were elected for 1918: 

A. L. Stone, the Nicola, Stone & Meyers Co.; EB. L. South- 
ern, Southern Lumber Co.; M. C. Hammell, Euclid Avenue 
Lumber Co.; J. A. Melcher, the Cleveland City Lumber Co. ; 
G. R. Wallace, the Martin Barriss Co.; Guy Gray, the Gray 
Lumber Co.; L. H. Flandermeyer, the Prasse Lumber Co. ; 
George T. Barner, the Barner-Meade Co.; BE. M. Carleton, 
the Mills, Carleton Co.; C, H. Prescott, the Saginaw Bay 
Co.; George 8. Gynn, the Wilson Avenue Lumber Co. 

These directors will meet later to name the officers 
of the board. 

At this meeting also it was decided to have the mem- 
bers of the new material dealers’ organization meet at 
an early date at the Hotel Winton to confer with other 
representatives of other building supply and allied inter- 
ests. Delegates on this board of control represent the 
lumber, building supply, brick, mill owners and other 
building interests. At this gathering plans for future 
action will be considered. 


~ 
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REPORTS INTERESTINGLY ON CONDITIONS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 30.—An interesting report of 
conditions during 1917 was made to the Louisville Board 
of Trade by Alfred Struck, chairman of the lumber com- 
mittee of that organization, and one of the largest re- 
tailers of lumber, contractors and general builders of the 
city. Mr. Struck is handling an enormous Government 
contract on the quartermaster’s depot enlargements at 
Jeffersonville, Ind. Mr. Struck said: 


The retail line has been very much affected by the cur- 
tailment of building operations, caused by the war, Altho 
millions of feet of lumber were required in the construction 
of the cantonment buildings, still the amount bought locally 
for this work formed only a small proportion comparatively, 
and this business might be classed as of a “spotty nature.” 

Prices, however, have been advancing, and because of the 
difficulty of replenishing stocks, due to the lack of trans- 
portation facilities, there was not much cutting of prices. 
Dealers are taking matters philosophically, and are not los- 
ing their heads, but are hoping for developments that will 
improve conditions. 

Wholesale and manufacturing have been in what may be 
described as a chaotic condition, all due, of course, to war 
conditions. Prices have gone soaring, and stocks in many 
places have been very much depleted. With prices remain- 
ing firm, demands for lumber for war purposes, especially 
walnut for gunstocks, have assumed tremendous propor- 
tions; this, in addition to the demand for other woods, has 
made holders of stocks stiffen on their prices and hold them, 

Furniture factories have had a good year, and the regret- 
table feature is that there are not more of them here. 

Along with the demand for walnut for gunstocks there 
has been a similar demand for the same wood for furniture, 
and in the midwinter displays of furniture of this wood 
shared honors with mahogany in beauty of design and finish. 

The production of veneers might be classed as a new fea- 
ture for Board of Trade attention, for, thru the effort of the 
Foundation Fund, the Inman Veneer & Panel Co. has built a 
large and up-to-date plant for the production of veneered 
panels. This plant, in conjunction with similar ones on this 
side as well as across the river, forms quite a large item of 
production of this class for this vicinity. Furthermore, 
there are several plants here which produce large quantities 
of veneers, much of which, in addition to large shipments 
from the outside, is consumed by local plants, 

It might be interesting to know also that we have here 
a plant that is devoting a large part of its facilities to the 
production of fireproof wooden doors, It consumes large 
quantities of veneers. This plant, by the way, is the only 
one in this country manufacturing this article, and it sends 
its products to all parts of the country. 

suilding operations were of small moment, altho there 
were several individual structures of considerable size 
erected, but, generally speaking, this was the poorest build- 
ing season Louisville has experienced for many years. 

The day was saved, however, to a certain extent, by the 
vast building operations conducted by the quartermaster’s 
department at Jeffersonville. This, in addition to the can- 
tonment work, has been of untold advantage financially to all 
kinds of workmen, as practically any man who cared to could 
find work of some kind, 

Fortunately, in many cases the surplus of work, accom- 
panied by unusually high wages, has spoiled many an other- 
wise good workman, by giving him more money than he ever 
dreamed of carning, and it has made his capacity so much 
yoorer, 

' Along with the contractors, the architects have suffered, 
and, no doubt to a very much larger extent than the first 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 


and Tamarack, and take pride in 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquiries. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business, 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 








The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers ( sc ,°f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











mentioned, a number of them are taking up other work in 
order to find sufficient work to do. 

As to the prospects for the future, that is any man’s 
guess, and everything will depend upon war conditions. 
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TEXANS PLAN ORGANIZATION OF EXCHANGE 
Houston, Tex., Jan. 28.—Plans for the organization 
of a lumber exchange or bureau were discussed at a meet- 
ing of yellow pine manufacturers held in the rooms of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston last Saturday. <A 
number of lumbermen from this city and other parts of 
Texas were present and signified their approval of the 
new association which will embrace the Texas district. 

The meeting was opened by George Coale, sales man- 
ager of the Continental Lumber Co., and after its pur- 
poses were explained Ben 8. Woodhead, president of the 
Beaumont Lumber Co., was selected to preside. The 
object of the exchange will be to stabilize prices and it 
will codperate to serve this purpose with the exchanges at 
Kansas City, Hattiesburg and Alexandria under the di- 
rection of the Southern Pine Association. 

The general plan is for each subscribing member to 
file with the exchange a daily list of executed sales show- 
ing prices obtained and names of purchasers, At regular 
intervals a general summary will be filed with the South- 
ern Pine Association. This is the plan followed by the 
exchanges already in existence. The association issues 
a sales report under authority of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission showing the average prices. 

A committee consisting of George Coale, of the Con- 
tinental Lumber Co.; L. J. Boykin, of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., and Harry T. Kendall, of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., was appointed to look into the details of the 
organization and report at a meeting to be held on 
Feb. 12. 

Following the meeting, J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, made a brief talk in which 
he gave a comprehensive outline of the general condi- 
tions facing the yellow pine industry at the present time. 
He referred to the pending legislation regarding indus- 
trial housing which he said would result in demand for 
a large quantity of lumber. 

He also referred to the labor conditions and the pros- 
pect of a more serious shortage resulting from the com- 
mandeering of men by the Government for work on 
ships. He spoke of the good work rendered by the 
emergency bureau of the association, which was able 
to furnish the Government with 70,000 cars of yellow 
pine in seven months time. 

Those present at the mecting besides the above named 
included E. W. Brown, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion; W. W. Wallace, John S. Bonner, Harry Dean, 
T. P. Wier, H. 8. Boykin, J. C. Dionne, R. L. Moore, 
C. E, Walden, E. L. Kurth, F. J Ragley, W. E. Satter- 
white, B. R. Moses and H. D. Ponton. 





TELLS OF BENEFITS OF EXCHANGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—One of the preliminaries in 
the membership drive of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis is the sending to all eligible members of a 
statement outlining the advantages offered by the ex- 
change. The statement is signed by A. J. Gorg, presi- 
dent, and precedes a personal call by some person al- 
ready a member. A clean cut, forceful exposition is 
made of the purposes of the exchange, what it has been 
doing and its possibilities. 

The arguments are so strong that it is expected the 
statement will result in bringing about a decided in- 
crease in membership, when backed up, as is proposed, 
by personal solicitation. 





LUMBER TRADE EXCHANGE ELECTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—At the annual meeting and 
election of officers of the Lumber Trade Exchange of St. 
Louis, Division A—yellow pine retailers—of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, which was held in the rooms of the 








exchange in the Syndicate Trust Building last Thursday, 
the following directors were elected: R. E. Gruner, 
Philip Gruner & Bro. Lumber Co.; J. G. Ganahl, Ganahl 
Lumber Co.; Joseph O’Neil, Henry O’Neil Lumber Co.; 
J. A. Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co.; Julius Seidel, Seidel 
Lumber Co.; Louis Essig, Essig Lumber Co.; and A, 
Boeckeler, Boeckeler Lumber Co. 

The following were elected members of the board of 
arbitration: George L. Walters, Mound City Lumber 
Co.; John J. Moran, Reis-Moran Lumber Co.; J. R. 
Holekamp, Holekamp Lumber Co.; A. Boeckeler, Boeck. 
eler Lumber Co.; J. A. Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co., and 
I. R. L. Wiles, O’Neil-Wiles Lumber Co. 

Officers and chairmen of committees gave their an- 
nual reports, outlining the work that they had done since 
the organization of the exchange in July last. 

At the close of the meeting, a dinner was given at 
the Planters Hotel, at which W. L. Boeckeler, of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., presided. The dinner was a fam- 
ily affair, and was most enjoyable. There was a male 
quartet, and other features, the function adjourning at 
9:45, 15 minutes ahead of the time set by the fuel 
commissioner for such affairs to end. 

Mr. Boeckeler made a very felicitous talk on taking 
the chair, and spoke in a reminiscent vein, mentioning 
the names of many of the departed lumbermen. 

The first man called upon was Col. J. W. Putnam, 
of the Vandeventer Lumber Co., dean of the lumber 
dealers in St. Louis. He is 76 years old, and still 
active. He responded in his usual witty manner, and 
he assured all present that he had no intention of re- 
tiring for a long, long time. 

Joseph O’Neil, who has recently returned from Wash- 
ington, where he served for a time as assistant to R. H. 
Downman, discussed war conditions as they applied to 
the lumber business. 

Mr. Reheis gave some statistical information on build- 
ing permits of the larger cities of the country, includ- 
ing St. Louis, in 1917, showing a decided decrease due 
to war conditions. He spoke very encouragingly of the 
future. 

Henry O’Neil, of the Henry O’Neil Lumber Co., told 
of his experiences in the past in the lumber business 
of St. Louis, contrasting them with conditions of today. 
He was glad, he said, to see the harmonious and united 
effort that was being put forth by the lumbermen to put 
the business on a high ethical plane, and very much 
pleased at the cordiality that existed among the dealers, 





GEORGIANS TO OPEN EXHIBIT 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 28.—On Feb. 1 the Atlanta Build- 
ers’ Exchange will open in the Rhodes Building an ex- 
hibit of building materials. The exhibit will perhaps 
be the largest and most comprehensive ever assembled 
under one roof in the South for permanent display. The 
exhibit space on the ground floor is 40x100 feet and will 
be divided into seventy booths, each of which will have 
a frontage of five feet and a depth of eight. Booths 
will be rented by the manufacturers and distributers 
and they are not confined to Atlantaians or members of 
the exchange. On the second floor 1,500 square feet 
of space is available for the offices of the exchange, 
which will be connected with the exhibit hall by a stair- 
way. The opening of the exhibit is regarded as one 
of the most forward steps ever taken by the exchange. 





TO MOVE OFFICE TO WASHINGTON 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—L. C. Boyle, who has 
been devoting much time to looking after legislative and 
legal matters for various lumber associations and _re- 
cently was retained by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has arranged to move his oflice from 
Kansas City to Washington, D. C., and will make his 
headquarters permanently in the capital city after April 1. 





SALES FORCE HOLDS 


The Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
called all of its salesmen in at Christmas time and a 
convention was held for general instructions and to com- 
pare notes on the year’s work. After four days’ work 
in which every item of the large line of sheet metal 
building products manufactured by the company were 
discussed and analyzed, a question box was provided and 
every salesman was invited to put in unsigned sugges- 
tions for improvement on any article manufactured, or 
on the conduct of any department of the business. When 
this box was opened up it proved to be a source of 





JOLLY CONVENTION 


amusement and instruction. It was generally admitted 
that the convention, which was also attended by officers 
and heads of departments, was the most successful and 
interesting ever held. The accompanying illustration 
was taken at the convention when most of those in at- 
tendance were assembled for a few moments. The grand 
finale of the convention was a banquet accompanied by 
songs and many witty stories. Speeches were also made 
by President Kuehn, Secretary Luedke, heads of depart- 
ments and salesmen. The company plans to cater even 
more than before to retailers. 





THOSE ATTENDING THE CONVENTION OF THE MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO.: 1—PRESIDENT LOUIS 


KUEHN. 2—SECRETARY A. J. LUEDKE. 


38—SALES MANAGER R. I. SCHUPPENER. 
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SHIP BUILDING EXPERTS GIVE THEIR OPINIONS 


“Liberty Motor Methods” of Design Advocated—Con- 
crete Vessels and Smaller Wooden Ships Urged 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—The United States Ship- 
ping Board has designated Rear Admiral F, A. Bowles, 
retired, as assistant general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 
Admiral Bowles’ particular job will be to speed up work 
on the three fabricating yards for steel ships—Hog 
Island, Chester, Pa., and Port Newark, N. J. 

Admiral Bowles has been in charge of commandeered 
ship construction, with the title of manager of construc- 
tion. 

The work of constructing the fabricating yards, more 
especially the big one at Hog Island for the American 
International Corporation, has not progressed as rapidly 
as Mr. Hurley and his associates expected. This yard 
will have a capacity of something like fifty keels at a 
time when it is fully completed. Admiral Bowles will 
give his entire time to hastening the work. Formerly 
he was president of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, and his forte is steel ship construction. 

For the purpose of hastening the completion of the 
Hog Island plant, a decision has been reached to reduce 
the number of ship ways from fifty to thirty-two. 
Whether this will be later increased again will depend 
to a large extent on the war’s developments. 

Efforts will be made to start the laying of keels 
earlier than has appeared probable in view of the way 
matters have been going in constructing the yard. 

On Saturday Roy H. Robinson, the Chicago concrete 
construction expert, told the Senate committee on com- 
merce that 10,000,000 tons of concrete ships could be 
turned out annually in the United States. He strongly 
advocated the adoption of the concrete ship and its con- 
struction in large numbers in order to provide badly 
needed tonnage quickly for the United States and the 
Allies. 

Mr. Robinson urged the adoption of ‘‘Liberty Motor 
methods,’’ declaring that what was done in the way of 
evolving the standardized motor for our aircraft and 
those of our Allies could be applied to the concrete 
ship. He said that within a few days, by gathering to- 
gether twenty-five of the leading concrete engineers and 
five or ten marine engineers, plans and specifications for 
a satisfactory ship could be worked out. 


Members of the committee showed the keenest interest 
in Mr. Robinson’s proposition. Senator Hiram John- 
son of California said: ‘‘Hven if it were only a fifty- 
fifty chance—and I believe it a much better chance than 
that—I think it would be a good plan to put $50,000,000 
into it and try it out without delay.’’ 


Mr. Robinson told the committee that the United 
States is engaged in the greatest venture of history. 
“We are gambling with $20,000,000,000 to ¢40,000,- 
000,000 of treasure and millions of lives,’’ he said. 
‘(There is an element of risk in what I propose. But we 
must take chances if we are to win this war. Put $50,- 
000,000 into the experiment, or $250,000,000. If it does 
not work out we lose this money, but there is a very good 
chance that it will work. Don’t let us lose time experi- 
menting. Let us get to work immediately. One ship this 
year is worth ten ships next year. Speed is the greatest 
factor. A concrete hull of 8,000 to 10,000 tons could be 
turned out in thirty days as soon as the industry is 
organized.’? 

Mr. Robinson told the committee that the shipping 
board last July estimated the transatlantic shipping at 
10,000,000 gross tons; that there had been destroyed 
about 7,500,000 tons during the last year by submarines 
and mines, and that the construction of ships for the 
year amounted to about 4,500,000 tons. At this rate, he 
said, the transatlantic shipping would be wiped out in 
three years. 

He said it is estimated that five to seven tons per man 
will be required to maintain an American army in 
France, With 1,000,000 men over there, the minimum 
on this basis would be 5,000,000 tons of shipping. With 
the number of men doubled the tonnage would be 10,- 
000,000 at least. Mr. Robinson estimated the total ton- 
hage possible to build this year from all sources at 
9,000,000 tons, and declared that by adopting the con- 
ny ship another 10,000,000 tons could be added in 


Concrete vessels of small size and barges already have 
proved a success, he said. He referred to a 2,000-mile 
trip made by such a ship in the North Sea recently. The 
ship was built in Norway. At present a 5,000-ton con- 
crete ship is building at San Francisco for the San Fran- 
asco Shipbuilding Co., he said. The Government is 
watching this ship closely, Mr. Robinson added. 

Mr. Robinson said concrete ships would cost only two- 
thirds as much as wood or steel, and he argued that 
“onerete ships would release much steel for ordnance. 

é forms could be used over and over again. 

Capt. Albert Pillsbury, district officer of the shipping 
oard at San Francisco, told the committee he had 
Visited the concrete ship now building there and con- 
sidered it a ‘‘very worthy experiment.’? While not a 
onerete expert, he said he knew of no scientific objec- 
tion to the construction of large concrete ships. Captain 
Pillsbury said he considered Mr. Robinson’s suggestion a 
very good one. 

Asked about the labor situation on the west Coast, 
Captain Pillsbury told of the trouble of getting union 
men to work, but added that the situation had greatly 
™proved and he did not expect further delays. 

heodore E. Ferris, of New York, marine architect 
of the shipping board, on Friday handed his resignation 


~ to Chairman Hurley. His retirement is the result of criti- 


cism growing out of the inqury into the shipping progress 
by the Senate committee. Testimony by Admiral Bowles 
concerning an arrangement by which Mr. Ferris was to 
receive a commission of 1 percent from the Sloane Ship- 
building Co. of Seattle on ships built for the Govern- 
ment is said to have been primarily responsible for the 
resignation. 

Chairman Hurley explained that the arrangement be- 
tween Mr. Ferris and the Sloane company was entered 
into before the latter accepted employment by the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Ferris was acquitted of any wrongdoing, 
having merely overlooked notifying the shipping board 
of his commission contract, which was for designing 
work, Mr. Ferris’ salary from the board was $30,000 
a year. 

Philip D. Sloane, who is not personally connected with 
the Sloane company, but is a wooden ship builder of 
forty-one years’ experience, was questioned by the Sen- 
ate committee. He distussed many phases of wooden 
ship building and strongly urged the wisdom of hav- 
ing practical ship builders on the job as inspectors and 
in other capacities. 

If practical wooden ship builders had been consulted 
before first specifications for ships had been sent out, 
Mr. Sloane said, much delay and confusion would have 
been avoided and many of the important changes in 
specifications would have been unnecessary. He told 
the senators that it is not yet too late to correct some 
of the mistakes that have been made. He cited an in- 
stance where a beautiful 80-foot Douglas fir timber was at 
first rejected and left on the ground for sixty days, only 
to be finally accepted as good ship building material, 
due entirely to the fact that the inspector was not a 
practical ship builder and did not know his business. 
There was a close check extending for a short distance 
at one end of the timber. 

‘*It was as pretty a stick as I ever saw and that 
little check did not make a particle of difference as a 
practical proposition and did not weaken the timber in 
any way,’’ he said. 

Mr. Sloane is a friend of Architect Ferris, having 
known him for years, but he is not particularly strong 
for the Ferris standard wooden ship, holding that it is 
too large to get a maximum of use out of. 

“*T would not build wooden ships for this emergency 
larger than 2,000 to 2,400 tons,’’ he said. ‘‘Then you 
could be certain of getting the full value out of the 
ships. The larger Ferris ships now under construction 
will not be available, for example, for the transporta- 
tion of lumber on the Pacific coast after the war. They 
are not built to permit of their use for this ‘purpose.’’ 

Mr. Sloane conferred with Admiral Bowles and with 
other officials of the shipping board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, making many valuable suggestions 
regarding the wooden ship program. He said frankly 
that he thought an attempt was made to move too fast 
at first and that it resulted in much confusion and 
wasted effort. 

F, C. Knapp, an Oregon ship builder, urged the con- 
tinuance of the wooden ship program, declaring that 
Great Britain, France and Italy approve of wooden ships 
and are right now endeavoring to place contracts for 
construction in this country. 





UNCERTAIN SPECIFICATIONS STILL THE RULE 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Jan. 28.—Changes in specifications 
after the placing of orders for lumber continue to be 
the rule in some Government branches. The latest ex- 
ample of this to come to light was in an order placed 
with the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau for 164 
barges or lighters for the army. These wooden vessels 
are to be 310 feet long and call for timbers of consider- 
able size. After the order had been telegraphed South 
in an effort to expedite shipments along came twenty- 
three different changes in the item specifications. Forty- 
five carloads of material already had been started on 
their way. 

Doubtless arrangements will be made to take care of 
the material in those cars. The trouble was that the 
man who drew the specifications did not know what 
he wanted and did not consult with persons who knew 
until after the order had been placed. After nine months 
it would seem that all Government bureaus purchasing 
lumber in quantities would have realized the necessity 
of consulting in advance with men having practical 
knowledge of specific requirements. 





FUEL ADMINISTRATION MAKES STATEMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—The Fuel Administra- 
tion made publie on Saturday a detailed statement of 
the way in which its industrial curtailment order was 
designed to operate, together with the exemptions and 
part exemptions granted. Ship building plants, airplane 
manufacturers and mills manufacturing explosives, ac- 
cording to the statement, are the three general classes of 
manufacturing plants whose entire establishments are 
exempted from the restrictions on the remaining Mon- 
days covered by Dr. Harry A. Garfield’s order. 

‘¢ All other exemptions cover specific articles and may 
or may not apply to the entire product of the plant,’’ 
announces the Fuel Administrator. ‘‘State fuel adminis- 
trators are instructed to see that the various manufac- 
turers operate during the remaining Mondays only such 
part of their plant as has been specifically exempted.’’ 

The exemption of plants using hydro-electric power is 
continued in the order. Woodworking mills are treated 
in three classes, as follows: 


(A) Woodworking mills not otherwise oes may op. 
erate only to the extent that their product is placed in the 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH, 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 
SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16’ No. 2, 
1 careach 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 3 &4Ba 
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or Shop 1 car each 22446 No.1 Barnand 
1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Barn 
1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car Ix 6 No. 3 Barn 


No. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 
Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. | 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


‘ou will have a source of suppl 
ote Pha - ich will never fail you. We can 


give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH, 
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TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
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Von Platen Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of 


Northern Hardwoods 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., miziisy: 
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RAILWAY TIES 


Cedar, Tamarack and Hemlock 


| George M. Chandler, *"wisfisan"* 
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Lumber Dealers 
Are Boosting the 
Door Business 


They know that by do- 
ing this they not only 
make a good profit om the 
doors but also build up every other branch of their 


business. 
— “WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


pay a good profit to dealers everywhere. They make 
and hold customers because they please the most 
exacting contractor or builder. 





Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Finish, Casing or Base with your doors. Do it today. 
Window and door framesa specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


MARRY L. FULLER, - - - - - + = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
pation and New Jersey Peprenentatty 
ib 








e, 
W. C. ASHENFEL + « «+ @ullders! Exchange, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
~ » « Middle West Representative, 
HM. 8. OSGOOD, - - + + = 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago Representative, 
W. 6. NURENBURG, - - «© «+ «+ « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, III. 
M. W. LILLARD, - - «+ «© «© «© « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. WH. WOOD, - - +++ 2 © « « P. O. Box 1226, Great Falis, Mont. 
P. HILDITCH, «© «= «© = = «© # « 766 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 


“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is ‘ans a little bit better 
than anything we have ever had in our 


yard. 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


PF. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 


Prestige 


IS A BIG 
TRADE BUILDER 















and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
lumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


TERI 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
nave 


AEgTT, WASH. 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 






Vertical 
Grain 


Get our prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


SHARAN PELT, Eestera Mer. DW ER ETT WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 





IN FOREST * AND es a hundred poems that have 


ctw popes gd pid my 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 43{ So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








own yards for seasoning. This applies generally to mills 
sawing green timber into lumber. 

(B) Other woodworking mills not otherwise exempted, 
which use their own waste as fuel, may operate to produce 
sufficient fuel to prevent injury to their plant from freezing. 

(C) Such woodworking mills as are accustomed to supply 
fuel to householders in their immediate neighborhood must 
apply to their local fuel administrator for permission to 
operate to such extent as is necessary for the welfare of the 
community, such power of discretion being given local fuel 
administrators under Section 8. 





MUST PROVIDE FOR GREATER TAX LEVIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—‘‘ The fiscal affairs of 
the United States indicate that notwithstanding the large 
revenue to be levied from the act of Oct. 3, 1917, it will 
be necessary for Congress to provide for greater tax 
levies.’’ This statement was made by Chairman Kitchin 
of the Tlouse ways and means committee, the Democratic 
leader. Continuing, Mr. Kitchin said: 


Just what form the new levies will take, or the particular 
line of business that will be affected, can not now be antici- 
pated. 

The entire situation will have to be canvassed thoroly, in 
the light of the facts to be developed by a study of the pres- 
ent condition of the nation’s finances. In view of the appar- 
ently unquestioned need of additional revenue from taxes, it 
does not appear to be wise to consider at this time amend- 
ments to the act of Oct. 3. 

I am, of course, agreeable to remedying any administrative 
defects which the study and analysis of the war revenue act 
may develop, and will be willing, at the proper time, to intro- 
duce any such relief measure. It is my opinion, however, 
that it will be necessary to study the law for a brief time 
in action before it can be definitely determined in what re- 
spects administrative changes are required for its equitable 
and proper application. 

It is my idea, therefore, to let the bill operate for a time, 
and, in the meantime, give a very careful general study to 
our fiscal situation and future possible needs for money, so 
that any bill introduced touching internal revenne matters 
will contain in a consolidated form the additional fiscal pro- 
gram so far as it can be anticipated. 





NATIONAL FOREST IS FORMED IN ALABAMA 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—President Wilson has 
signed a proclamation creating the Alabama National 
Forest. The area covered is approximately 10,500 acres 
of public land in Lawrence and Winston counties, situ- 
ated in the northern part of Alabama, which had been 
withdrawn from entry. In addition, the Government has 
purchased 12,000 acres and has options on 13,000 acres 
more in the same vicinity. The plan is eventually to en- 
large the forest to 150,000 acres. W. R. Barbour is in 
charge of the forest, with headquarters at Moulton, Ala. 

The formal announcement says: 

Much of the land in question was formerly entered under 
the homestead laws and abandoned because the settlers were 
unable to make a living. Good timber is produced, however. 
The area is on the headwaters of the Sipsey River, an im- 
portant tributary of the Warrior River, where the Govern- 
ment is building an extensive system of locks and dams. 
or this reason officials of the Forest Service say it is par- 
ticularly important that the forests on the headwaters 
of the river be protected against forest fires and indiscrimi- 
nate cutting. If the timber is cut clean the light sandy 
soil on the steep slopes is washed down into the river, 
where it forms bars and prevents navigation. 
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WAR SECRETARY CLEARS ARMY SITUATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—Secretary of War Baker 
made a remarkable speech yesterday in the big caucus 
room in the Senate office building under the auspices of 
the Senate committee on military affairs, when he replied 
to criticisms of the War Department and the charge of 
Senator Chamberlain that every bureau of the Govern- 
ment had broken down. Senator Chamberlain amended 
this statement to cover only ‘‘war’’ bureaus. 

Mr. Baker demonstrated conclusively to the big audi- 
ence of senators, representatives and private citizens 
gathered in the caucus room that his department, with 
the codperation of patriotic business men, devoted army 
officers and the people in general, has done a really re- 
markable work to date and has every prospect of doing 
even better as time passes. 

No unprejudiced man who listened to Mr. Baker went 
away uneonvineed. Even the most strenuous crities of 
Mr. Baker on the military committee seemed to be swept 
off their feet from time to time as Mr. Baker proceeded 
with a calm statement of what really has been accom- 
plished, and showed conclusively that only the fag ends 
which protrude here and there have drawn the fire of his 
critics, 

It was predicted in these dispatches when the Senate 
committee started its investigation that nothing funda- 
mentally wrong would be discovered. This has proved to 
be the case. 

As Mr. Baker frankly stated, mistakes and false starts 
have been made. Incompetent men have been taken into 
the big war organization—not a few of them as reserve 
officers on recommendation of politicians—and they have 
been or are being eliminated now at a rapid rate. 

The strongest indictment by Senator Chamberlain was 
in the case of two or three boys who died of neglect by 
medical officers. It is perhaps the irony of fate that the 
officers found responsible in a few cases somewhat similar 
to those mentioned by the senator in investigations al- 
ready made were reserve doctors. It is comforting to the 
people to know that in every such case that has come to 
Mr. Baker’s attention an immediate inquiry has been 
ordered, the guilty officers brought before courts martial 
and sentenced to dismissal. Mr. Baker and other officials 
are seriously considering the advisability of going even 
further and demanding further punishment where the 
proof of neglect or incompetence is clear. In at least 
two cases the recommendations of the courts martial have 
been sent back for revision along this line. 

But the number of such instances has been very small, 
especially in view of the fact that the army now numbers 
more than 1,500,000 men. 

Secretary Baker said many things which heretofore 
have been held in the strictest confidence, lest they be of 
value to the enemy. One of these had to do with the ar- 
rangements under which our expeditionary forces are to 
be furnished with artillery. It was generally understood 
by those on the ‘‘inside’’ that both the British and the 
French proposed that the United States send a force to 
France without artillery, England and France having a 





surplus, and having facilities for turning out much more 
artillery than they require for their own use. We have 
been sending over the raw material and paying well for 
the guns manufactured from it for our fighting men, 
That is all there is to the criticism that we are robbing 
the French. General Crozier made this plain before Sen- 
ator Chamberlain made his speech in reply to President 
Wilson’s statement rebuking him for his New York speech, 

It is very comforting to know that by late spring Gen- 
eral Pershing will have 500,000 fighting men in his com- 
mand, and that during 1918 another 1,000,000 men can 
be sent across if ships are available, and in an emergency 
a short cut can be taken and greatly increase the number 
of men in France in a relatively short period of time. 

American lumbermen readers doubtless were pleased to 
read Mr. Baker’s statement that 60,000,000 shells are 
under contract in this country for 1918 delivery, and that 
the contractors are keeping up to schedule. 

Mr. Baker cleared up every specific point that has been 
raised by War Department critics and furnished much 
highly interesting information not heretofore disclosed, 
He cleared up the rifle, machine gun, artillery, clothing, 
hospital, food and other major situations to the satisfac- 
tion of all who heard him and who have open minds on 
the subject. He will appear before the Senate committee 
again in about ten days, after other officials and camp 
commanders have been questioned. 

Meanwhile, the War Department organization has been 
wonderfully tightened up and now is in shape to work 
along well codrdinated lines. General Goethals is doing 
a great work in the quartermaster’s department. The 
reorganized ordnance department is pulling together in 
good shape. The office of director of purchases, presided 
over by Col. Palmer E. Pierce, and of which Edward R. 
Stettinius of New York, long purchasing agent for the 
Allies while Morgan & Co. were their fiscal agents here, is 
a part. 

It is but fair to say that the reorganization plans have 
been maturing for months and were about to come to 
fruition when the Senate committee started what clearly 
was an antagonistic investigation, calculated to develop 
faults rather than to show the actual accomplishments of 
the United States in the war. 





URGES ORGANIZATION OF WAR FINANCE BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—In a communication to 
Congress Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo asks for a 
War Finance Corporation, to provide further for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

Under the provisions of the proposed legislation a cor- 
poration with a capital stock of $500,000,000 is provided. 
The money thus provided would be used to afford finan- 
cial assistance to persons, firms, corporations and asso- 
ciations whose operations are necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war against the kaiser. 

Such aid would be extended only in those instances 
where the parties found themselves unable to secure 
proper credits on reasonable terms from banking insti- 
tutions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and four other persons, 
to be named, would constitute the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. The powers proposed for the board include author- 
ity to carry on a general banking business. All private 
issues of securities made in the future by private con- 
cerns would be subject to approval by this board. 

This is an expansion of the proposition, advanced some 
time ago by Mr. McAdoo when he earnestly advised that 
persons desiring large credits for building and other op- 
erations first submit them to the Treasury Department or 
the Federal Reserve Board, in order that the financing 
measures of the United States be not interfered with. 

Committees are being organized in different sections of 
the country to pass upon such questions primarily, in 
order to avoid congestion here. 





INCREASE IN WORKING TIME A VIOLATION 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28.—United States Fuel 
Administrator Harry A. Garfield has telegraphed the 
following to all State fuel administrators: 

Any increase of the working time on other days of the 
week by industrial establishments for the purpose of making 
up the lost time brought about by the Fuel Administration’s 
order prohibiting work on Mondays will be considered by 
the United States Fuel Administrator as an evasion of that 
order and a violation of its spirit. 





CUT CENSUS OF PARTICULAR IMPORTANCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—The Forest Service has 
issued the following statement regarding the importance 
of the census of lumber production during 1917, which 
it is making in codéperation with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, announcement of which al- 
ready has been published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


Questionnaires have already been mailed to the 30,000 
sawmills thruout the country asking that the amount of 
each kind of lumber cut be reported promptly. 

It is pointed out by officials of the Forest Service that 
the lumber census is of particular importance at this time, 
because of the large quantities of special material needed for 
the conduct of the war. Several of the Government depart- 
ments, they say, depend upon the Forest Service for data 
and technical advice on subjects connected with lumber. 
Since the entry of the United States into the war this de- 
mand has been greatly increased. In many cases the infor- 
mation gathered by the Forest Service in previous years has 
made it possible to determine at once where certain classes 
of material could be obtained in the largest quantities = 
consequently has enabled the Government to get in direc 
touch with the proper mills without loss of time. i 

Because of unsettled conditions in the lumber trade 2 
1917 it has been somewhat difficult to judge the current 
production. Heavy calls for lumber made by the oo 
ment have been partly offset by transportation difficul 4 
and scarcity of labor. Officials say that it will sr 
careful census to determine whether the output was og 
less than preceding years. They point out at the same fil 
that the lumber manufacturers can aid the work mater nf 
by filling out and returning promptly the questionnaires 
have been sent them. 

RRRARAOOOONI IOI 


A PROVISIONAL agreement has been signed in London 
under which the United States Government has char- 
tered for one round trip more than eighty Dutch e 
now tied up in American ports. Some of these vessels 
may bring sugar from Java to the United States. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


Futon, Ky., Jan. 19.—The train which was to give 

us a lift from here on was three hours late, so we got 
out of the car, ’phoned W. K. Hall, former president 
of the Southern and Kentucky retail associations, and 
obtained a lodging for the night. The W. K. Hall Lum- 
ber Co. sheds we had heard about, but we hadn’t seen 
them; altho we had seen the manufacturers’ building at 
the Chicago World’s Fair and had some idea what 
they looked like. There are two driveways, two decks, 
an upper story over the office for doors and such, and 
a small mill outside. It is a complete and modern 
lant. 
. There is a lot of snow in Fulton, as there is all over 
the South. At Memphis we heard some southerner com- 
plaining that, with six inches of snow, the river frozen 
over, and no licker, the South was no place no more 
for a southern gentleman! It does seem as tho times 
have changed. However, if the South does not like the 
snow, let it remember that it voted for Wilson and has 
nobody but itself to blame. 

That we shall ultimately get into the war in Europe, 
if the war will please wait, is evidenced by the large 
number of soldiers in the making that one sees on the 
trains—young soldiers in the coaches and young officers 
in the Pullmans. And now and then one encounters a 
real, sure-enough veteran who has been ‘‘over there.’’ 
Going southward we were pleased to encounter a good 
lumberman in the uniform of a colonel of the Cana- 
dian forces—Col. R. 8. Wilson, of Toronto, Ont., of the 
Wilson Lumber Co. The colonel is now commandant 
of the Stanley Barracks near Toronto, and was going 
south for a little rest and respite. When the war let 
loose Colonel Wilson quickly exchanged his lumberman’s 
chalk for the khaki of command. He long had been a 
member of the militia, and was head of the Boy Scout 
movement in Ontario under Baden-Powell, taking 200 
Ontario Boy Scouts to the coronation of the present 
king. He went to the front as a major and did his trick 
in the first line trenches. He was sent back to Canada 
a colonel of Military District No. 2. 

The lumbermen of Canada have played a large part 
in the war for democracy. The lumbermen of the 
United States will play their part also, and with no 
less distinction, the young men in person, the older men 
in some other way. Take George J. Pope, of Chicago, 
for example: He has three sturdy sons in khaki. The 
luambermen of America will give their money, their 
time, their labor, and their sons for their country and 
its cause. 





Cairo, ILL., Jan. 19.—Whether you vote wet or dry on 
the subject of lumber transportation—that is, if you 
want your lumber by rail or by water—this Cairo Penin- 
sula, with its towns of Cairo, Mounds City and Mounds, 
ig certainly in a position to meet your wishes. It has 
five trunk lines passing thru it and three big rivers at its 
door so you can have it by rail or water, as you choose. 
And, if the government at Washington, as we are in- 
formed, is now really going to set about the greater 
utilization of our water routes, Cairo will soon be the 
prize steer in the lumber show. For rivers are as thick 
around ‘Here as Irishmen in a St. Patrick’s Day parade. 
And they are good thick rivers, wide and deep enough to 
float a healthy navy. Here is where the Mississippi and 
the Ohio decide to codperate. The Mississippi, having 
already absorbed the Missouri with its goodwill and assets, 
meets the Ohio at this point, and hand in hand they set 
sail together for the Gulf of Mexico, thus, by a little as- 
sociation movement of their own, becoming the largest 
river in the United States and one of the largest in the 
world. The tonnage on the Mississippi and Ohio is al- 
ready large; and if it becomes anything it is going to 
become larger, making Cairo the junction point of the 
finest water works in the world. Cairo, with its big yards 
and big men, will be able to send lumber up, down or 
across these rivers and serve the biggest lumber consum- 
ing section of the biggest lumber consuming country in 
existence. No wonder Cairo feels proud of herself. 

And, besides, she has her railroads. They put her 
Within twelve hours ride of 30,000,000 people who have 
to have hardwoods and yellow pine. So keep your eye on 
Cairo, and Cairo lumbermen. And keep in mind her 
great distributing yards where she has assembled many 
millions of the kind of stuff those 30,000,000 people want 
when they build a factory or a henhouse or a barn or a 
front porch. Keep your eye on Cairo! 

We dropped off here rather ‘‘onexpected,’’ but an 
8. O. 8. was sent out to the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club and a pleasant time was had. President P. '. 

angan, of said club, fed and watered us. Pete has only 
4 3-story house with somewhere around fourteen to twen- 
ty-two. rooms, which caused us some surprise—for we did 
not think the well known Langan family could be housed 
Mm anything but a skyscraper. There is only one family 
larger than the Langan family, and that is the rest of 
the human family. 

Personally conducted by President Langan, aided and 
abetted by Julius Schuh, we started on a tour of the lum- 

T concerns, but stuck in a drift and got only as far as 
the office of U.S. Musick. We passed Mr. Musick’s car. 

€ has had it laid up for the winter in a 7-foot snow- 

rift on one of the principal streets of this fair city. 

At night we all congregated at the rooms of the Cairo 
Association of Commerce and enjoyed a Hooverized re- 
past and a limited amount of oratory. Among those 
Present, as they say on the society page, were representa- 
tives of the following concerns: Inman Veneer & Panel 
0.; Mississippi Box Co.; D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co.; Lou- 
— Lumber Co, (Ine.) ; Peterson-Miller Box Co.; Me- 
Kune Co.; O. L. Bartlett; P. T. Langan Lumber Co.; 

ellogg Lumber Co.; Vehicle Supply Co.; Cairo Lumber 

-; Schuh-Mason Lumber Co. ; Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co.; 

Oorhees Coombs; Williamson-Kuny Mill & Lumber Co.; 


i 


Cairo Egg Case & Filler Co.; Gregertsen Bros’. Co., and 
Dunbar Mill & Lumber Co. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan, 22.—‘‘Who’s your friend?’’ 
was a common salutation in Indianapolis this week, for it 
was the occasion of the thirty-fourth reunion of Hoosier 
friends, otherwise known as the annual convention of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. There 
was a plentiful program, including the informative Hay- 
maker; General Boyle, who almost burst with oratory; 
Julius Seidel, who said Dug Malloch never gave him more 
than a line (here’s two, Julius), and other men full of 
eloquence and good ideas. The nominating committee 
put the offices in a bag and shook them up and, after 
blindfolding a little girl, had her draw them out. When 
she got thru former Secretary Seearce was president and 
former President Root was secretary. They both have 
made good on both jobs. 

The convention arrangements were, as usual, ideal. 
They began at the registration desk. There are five 
great branches of the lumber business—logging, manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, retailing; and Mrs. Branch, of 
Harry Seearce’s Mooresville office, took the money, and 
Miss Helen Jones, of Mr. Scearce’s Plainfield office, the 
names. Judging from the amount of dues collected by 
Mrs. Branch, Miss Jones did not take their names in vain. 
There were many exhibits at the convention, but every- 
body agreed that that of the Scearce yards was the best. 

The annual banquet was the usual great success. There 
were 550 persons. present, and they got their fill of every- 
thing from oysters to oratory. After being lured to the 
speakers’ table by a promise that we would be permitted 
to make a speech, we were read, by a committee appointed 
for the purpose, a letter that our modesty will not permit 
us to print, and presented a gift that shall not be men- 
tioned for the same reason, 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 24.—Nineteen times has the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association met, the 
twenty-fourth being the nineteenth, strange as it may 
seem. About the best thing on the program was the talk 
by Frank F. Fish. Frank ought to be able to make a 
capital F, if nothing more. But he can do more than 
that: He can make a capital speech. He did it on this 
oceasion and gave the assembled hardwood hackers a lot 
of information on what the Government is likely to re- 
quire in their line. Frank Fish is a bright and shining 
light, and the brighter the light the more he shines. But 
there were other events. A man named Kennedy ex- 
plained the income tax law so that a child could under- 
stand it—but not a man. 

The offices of secretary and treasurer were combined, 
and Edgar Richardson got both jobs. Another feature 
was an oratorical contest between Mayor Jewett and 
Dick Miller, who would have been if Jewett hadn’t. It 
was declared a draw. 

The banquet was fully up to inspection. The newly 
elected president, Walter Crim, or Grim, or Crime, or 
whatever his name is, presided. We always supposed that 
Walter’s name was Crim, but the printers seem to differ 
with the man who baptized him. Anyway, President 
Crim has a large voice and a long head, and presided 
with great eclat, which is Boston for smoothness. Every- 
body had a good time, and Dan Wertz the ditto of his life. 

CoLuMbBus, Ono, Jan. 25.—Columbus bulged today 
with the thirty-sixth annual convention of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers. It was the biggest 
State meeting of retailers held yet this winter. And all 
the oldtimers were there—King, Smith, the Bachtels, 
Scott, and a lot of folks like that. 

But the real oldtime occasion was the meeting of the 
Old Guard of salesmen, who sneaked off to the Chittenden 
and held a little dinner of their own, where a man had to 
have grey hair (or no hair) in order to be admitted. 
W. E. Ford arranged it, and it made the fellows who 
have been selling lumber up and down the line twenty 
years or more, or who were selling it that way twenty or 
more years ago, feel so good that they decided to form a 
permanent organization to be known as the Old Guard. 

The usual meeting of the salesmen’s association was 
held and got itself all balled up in a parliamentary tangle, 
just as salesmen’s meetings generally do. But it dis- 
entangled itself again and transacted some mighty inter- 
esting business—not the least of which was the recording 
of the names of twenty members who have enlisted to 
wallop William the Hun. 

The joint smoker of the retailers and the salesmen Fri 
day night was hugely attended and hugely enjoyed. There 
was everything there from red apples to cost systems and 
selling methods for them to partake of, and the air was so 
full of smoke that you couldn’t see the speakers. Knowing 
the speakers as well as we do, we can say that if the audi- 
ence couldn’t see them it didn’t miss much. They may be 
long on oratory, but they are bankrupt on looks. 

When we blew in from Indianapolis, the first man we 
met was President Will Ryan. ‘‘I had to get away from 
Indianapolis,’’ said we, ‘‘after listening to two conven- 
tions. I knew if I learned any more about the lumber 
business I would bust.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said Will, ‘‘most of 
the fellows who have learned about it are busted.’’ 


P. S.—We desire to inseribe on the roll of those taking 
us to lunch Charles Foster, of Valparaiso, Ind.; Will 
Ryan, of Toledo, Ohio; W. E. Ford, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
and L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo. John D. Rockefeller 
please write. 


ASK YOUR STENOG—SHE KNOWS 
Byron remarked, ‘‘And a small drop of ink, 
Falling upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think,’’ 
And the stenographer replied, ‘‘That gink 
Was right—but ink has other uses: 
Two drops of it will make a shirtwaist pink:.’’ 
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There’s a Big 
Demand for 
These Items 


But, why shouldn’t there 
be when you compare 
their durability with other 
kinds of wood? Few 
woods can equal 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


when it comes to resisting the 
elements. That's the reason so 
many yard men are increasing 
their sales and profits. You can 
do the same. Let us quote you 
prices today. 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 


was, Lumber Co. 

















WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 


__ a) Sat 
ORDER SA82423 NOW 


REBWOOD| 


With complete assortments of yard stock and factory 
lumber on hand at our mills and a good supply of cars 
available, we are rendering reasonably prompt service. 
Buy Redwood right by buying full carloads from 




















The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
i Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $be#t methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifi and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a4 great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
businer- -f the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. ; 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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If interested in Douglas Fir 


Ship Spars 
Ship Timbers 
Decking and Planking 


Write us for prices. 


Also remember we continue to suoply 
our Beaver Brand Red Cedar Shingles 


L. D. Carpenter Co. 


Premium Specialists. 


1151-52 Henry Bldg., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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For Eastern Buyers 


we have ample facilities for promptly dispatching 
anything and everything in 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce and 


Hemlock Lumber 


Red Cedar Shingles—Factory Stocks—Box Shooks 
Idaho White and Western Pine. 

Send usa trial order today and let us prove the su- 
perior quality of our products and the prompt service 


we render customers. 


Tell us your needs today. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters—Shippers 


544-548 Henry Building, 


SEATTLE 
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Kitchen—Diner, 








Modern 
Logging 


Equipment 
and Methods 
Result in 
Low Cost. 











Potable Kitchen—Diner. 


Write for Description and Prices on Camp Cars. 


Your 


Camps 





ssien Gi. 





Leta 
Specialist 
Design 

Your Camps. 











The Factribilt Co., seamswasi u's a. 











D ustman 3 $3 %©-ering the construction of modern 
h 


omes, bungalows, farm buildings, 


Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 
and Building Construction 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So.: Dearborn St., Chicago, 


ages; also the various phases of con- 
struction. A good book fcx the retailer 

















Lumber Transportation : 





AMENDED DEMURRAGE RULES ARE ISSUED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at the request of Director General of Rail- 
roads McAdoo, today issued an important order affecting 
demurrage rules and changes. The order authorizes car- 
riers to file tariffs without formal approval, effective Feb. 
10, on one day’s notice, embodying the changes. Uni- 
formity of the demurrage rules is provided for. The 
changes covered by the order follow: 


A. (1) Forty-eight hours’ (two days) free time for load- 
ing or unloading on all commodities. (2) Twenty-four hours’ 
(one day) free time on cars held for any other purpose 
permitted by tariff. 

LB. That the average agreement rule be permitted, but 
that it apply solely to cars held for unloading. 

Cc. That under the average rule the number of days on 
which debits accrue be made four instead of five. 

D. That the demurrage charge on all cars, after the ex- 
piration of the free time allowed, be $3 for each of the first 
four days, $6 for each of the next three days and $10 for 
each succeeding day. 

EB. That the bunching rule be reinstated with the follow- 
ing changes in paragraph 2: 

“Cars for unloading or reconsigning. When as the result 
of the act or neglect of any carrier cars originating at the 
same point or at intermediate points, moving by the same 
route and destined for one consignee at one point, are 
bunched at originating point, in transit or at destination, 
and delivered by the carrier in accumulated numbers in 
excess of daily shipments, the consignee shall be allowed 
such free time as he would have been entitled to had the 
cars been delivered in accordance with the daily rate of 
shipment. Claim to be presented to carrier’s agent within 
fifteen (15) days.” 

These charges will supersede all those named in any 
existing tariffs applicable to carload freight, except: 

1—Cars loaded with live stock. 

2—Empty cars placed for loading coal at mines or mine 
sidings, or coke at coke ovens, and cars under load at mines 
or mine sidings or coke at coke ovens. 

8—Foreign export freight awaiting ships at ports. 

4—Coal for transshipment at tide water or lake ports. 

5—Empty private cars stored on railroad or private tracks, 
provided such cars have not been placed or tendered for 
loading on the orders of a shipper. 


These specifically contemplate the cancellation of all 
conflicting provisions of existing tariffs. 





LUMBER COMPANIES COMPLAIN OF RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—A brief has been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by complainants in 
Springston Lumber Co. et al. vs. Great Northern Railway Co. 
et al., strongly urging the commission to require the inter- 
ested carriers to apply the Spokane rates on lumber shipped 
from Springston, Harrison and Rose Lake, Idaho, to destina- 
tions on the Northern Pacific and Great Northern in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and Minnesota. At present the rates 
from the points named are 4 to 6 cents higher than to 
Spokane, “subjecting complainants to the payment of trans- 
portation charges which are unreasonable and unduly prefer- 
ential to their competitors.” Counsel contend that Springs- 
ton, Harrison and Rose Lake “are well within the Spokane 
group” and demand equal rates. 

Counsel for the carriers, in a brief, stoutly maintain that 
there is no good ground for the complaint and less ground 
for granting the demand that the Spokane rate be applied 
to the shipping points named. 

A brief filed on behalf of the Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & 
Supply Co. in its complaint against the Rock Island and 
other roads vigorously attacks the application of the present 
local rate on lumber from Kansas City to Des Moines, Iowa. 
The rate under attack ts 11% cents per hundred pounds, or 
2 cents higher than in October, 1916. The short line distance 
is 218 miles and the average distance 289 miles. With a 
rate of 9% cents via all routes, the short line distance from 
St. Louis is 340 miles and the average distance 410 miles. 
Via the Milwaukee road, the rate from Kansas City to Des 
Moines is 14 cents. 





RENDERS REPORT ON 8-HOUR LAW 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—The report of the commis- 
sion of three appointed in 1916 to observe the operation and 
effects of the Adamson 8-hour law has been transmitted to 
the President and to Congress. It is signed by George W. 
Goethals, chairman; B. BE. Clark, and George Rublee. The 
report contains, among other things, the findings of the com- 
mission with regard to the effects of the institution of the 8- 
hour standard workday upon wages and hours. It shows the 
increase in cost to the railroads, the increase in wages in 
each occupation and class of service, the increases in wages 
as affecting the individual employees, the amount of over- 
time payments and additional allowances, typical wages by 
occupations in relation to services performed, and the average 
hours of service. 

The 8-hour day, says the report, as a measure of a day’s 
work for the purpose of reckoning the compensation of cer- 
tain classes of railroad employees, has become an accom- 
plished fact, and it is not understood that the roads have any 
intention of further contesting the establishment of the 8- 
hour day for the employees concerned. These employees rec- 
ognized by the roads as entitled to the 8-hour basis under the 
law are: Engineers, firemen, conductors, assistant conduc- 
tors, baggagemen, brakemen and flagmen, in road and yard 
service, and generally also hostlers. The average number of 
employees in these classes in the calendar year 1916 was 
308,373, or about 17 percent of the total number of railroad 
employees. 

The law does not limit the actual duration of work to 
eight hours a day. As actually applied in practice, the 8- 
hour standard which is being observed in road service is the 
socalled speed basis of 12% miles per hour. This means that 
on a run of 100 miles or less overtime begins after eight 
hours, while on a 125-mile run it begins after ten hours. Not- 
withstanding the permission of overtime, the law has had 
some effect in reducing the actual hours of work. This is 
true chiefly in yard service. Between March and October, 
1917, over 11,000 yard crews were placed on 8-hour shifts. 

In road service the reduction in hours has been slight. 
Where hours have not been reduced, the law has had the 
effect of increasing wages. Detailed reports for January, 
1917, indicate that the law caused the addition of over $61,- 
000,000 annually to railroad operating expenses. To what 
extent economies may be introduced to offset this increase in 
expense can not be stated. 

Except in short turn-around and suburban service, the pas- 
senger service is but little affected by the law. In road 


freight service the increase in wages averages about 15 per. 
cent and about 25 percent in yard service. Where, however, 
there has been an actual reduction in hours, the total pay of 
the individual worker is not necessarily increased by the 8- 
hour law, and his pay may actually be less than it wag in 
the year 1916, before the law became effective. 

A detailed study of the pay rolls indicates that 12.6 per. 
cent of the employees in the classes named received no in- 
crease in pay in January, 1917, under the 8-hour law; 30.2 
percent received less than $10 per month increase; 22.7 per. 
cent received from $10 to $20 a month increase; and 34,5 
percent received $20 or more per month increase. These fig- 
ures are subject to modification to the extent that hours of 
work have subsequently been reduced. 

Concerning the hours of labor, the report says that in the 
eastern district in slow freight service the actual time during 
which engineers are on duty is from twelve to thirteen hours 
per run. In the southern and western districts, the correspond- 
ing figures are considerably smaller. In local freight service 
men work eleven to twelve hours per run in all districts, 

Among the subjects which receive special treatment are the 
following: The speed and delays of freight trains; railway 
wage schedules and agreements; employment conditions in 
road and yard service; and the practicability of an actual 
8-hour day in railroad train service. 





NAVAL STORES AND PULP RATES AFFECTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved for filing without formal hearing 
under the fifteenth section a tariff affecting rates on naval 
stores to south Atlantic ports via the Georgia & Florida Rail- 
way. ‘The points involved are Brunswick and Savannah, Ga.,, 
and Jacksonville, Fernandina, Milldale and Eastport, Fla, 

The commission states that the proposed rates to the two 
Georgia ports are in response to regulations of the Georgia 
Railroad Commission, while the proposed rates to other points 
will preserve the existing relation and cover both increases 
and decreases. 

The commission has taken similar action on an application 
filed by the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Co, 
concerning rates on paper and wood pulp from Sault Ste, 
Marie, Ont., to Central Freight Association territory. The 
proposed rates were subject to investigation in I & S Docket 
No. 1094 and have been assented to by the shippers affected 
as per stipulation. They will result in both increases and 
reductions, 





PROTEST AGAINST RATE-MAKING POWER 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 29.—Members of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association are writing and wiring their sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress urging them not to give 
rate-making power to the director general of the railroads 
but instead to reaffirm the present rate-making authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the various State 
railroad commissions. 

They are also appealing to the officials in Washington to 
restore the “bunching clause” of the demurrage ruling. They 
are making it clear that they have no objection whatever to 
paying higher demurrage rates provided such payment will 
facilitate the movement of traflic and increase transporta- 
tion efficiency, but they are making it equally clear that they 
seriously object to paying demurrage when the carriers 
bunch cars in such way as to make it impossible for shippers 
or consignors to unload them within the ‘free time” allowed. 

Certain railroad agents in Memphis are charged by the 
lumbermen with seeking to discredit the administration by 
asserting, when shippers have made complaints, that “this is 
what might be expected under Government operation of the 
railroads.” 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the association, 
has addressed a communication to Thetus W. Sims, chair- 
man of the House committee on interstate commerce, voicing 
the objection of lumber shippers to the elimination of the 
bunching clause in which occurs the following striking 
language: 

I for one can not believe that Mr. McAdoo issued an order 
which eliminates this rule from the tariffs and which would 
have the effect of making shippers pay for the errors and 
faults of the carriers. 

I will appreciate it greatly if you will investigate this mat- 
ter and ascertain whether or not the carriers have ‘‘put one 
over” on the Interstate Commerce Commission and the direc- 
tor general of the railroads. 

In protesting against giving rate-making power to the di- 
rector general of the railroads, the association is closely fol- 
lowing the vigorous advice offered by J. V. Norman, attorney 
for the association, who in an address before that body at its 
fifth annual here Jan. 15 urged that the lumbermen see to it 
that “those in charge of the railroads shall never have the 
power to fix rates and charges without public hearings.” 





GOVERNMENT EXPRESSES ITS APPRECIATION 


Spoxanr, Wasu., Jan. 25.—C. H. Parker, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, who has recently been appointed 
special agent of the War Department on the labor situa- 
tion in Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and who attended 
the deliberations of the members of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association when the 8-hour question for 
the mills and camps of the Inland Empire was under 
discussion, has sent the following communication to 
Secretary J. C. H. Reynolds of the Employers’ Associa 
tion of the Inland Empire and the Loggers’ Club: 


I have just returned from Washington, D. C., where I g 7 
appointed special agent in charge of, the labor situation by 
the Northwest, and bring news of the keen appreciation a 
the Government of the efforts of the operators of the Inla 
Empire to stimulate the production of war lumber. on at 

The Government’s hope is to have the lumber worke verbo 
the Inland Empire meet the sincere efforts of the opera oe 
by giving a full eight hours of labor and stopping, aS. ar 
as possible, the drifting from job to job and in a CO eats 
ing spirit bring before the reorganized labor departing 
of the lumber companies their complaints against 
conditions and conditions of work. a make 

The fine spirit adopted by the lumber operators oF the 
their relations to their men more criticism-proof ehost an 
—— believes, be met by the men with patien 
sympathy. : 

I believe that if friendly coéperation between the men 606 
the operators can be gained, the Inland Empire wil od will 
famous in the United States as a zone of industrial go 
and square deal. 
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THE MOTOR TRUCK WILL HAUL ANY FOREST PRODUCT 





Logs or Barrels Are Delivered With Equal Facility — Government to Establish Several 
Motor Parcel Post Routes 





THE NEW WAY TO HAUL BARRELS 


After using large racks on wagons hauled by 
horses in delivering barrels for several years the Smith 
Cooperage Co., slack barrel manufacturer of Louisville, has 
installed a 2-ton Indiana truck, with a barrel rack with a 
capacity of 100 barrels. Altho some slack cooperage con- 
cerns are using barrel racks with a capacity of 150 to 175 
barrels, E. O. Smith, head of 
the Smith Cooperage Co., fig- 
ures that loads of that size 
are unwieldy and hard to 
handle in a large city, where 
a truck is used for general de- 
livery to depots, manufactur- 
ing plants etc. The tonnage 
capacity of a truck is a negli- 
gible factor in slack barrel de- 
liveries, as the weight is not 
great enough to enter into the 
question, it merely being a case 
where a rack has to be well 
balanced so that it will ride 
evenly. At the present time 
the truck is doing excellent 
work, and Mr. Smith says that 
it has taken the place of two 
horse-drawn vehicles. As a 
tule the company employs 
about four wagons and calls 
in additional ones during rush 
times. However, the company 
plans to install about two 
more trucks and do away with 


tions, trucks may be employed to good advantage to trans- 
port the clear flitches to the nearest railroad loading point, 
or they might be used to get the spruce logs and bring them 
to some central point where all riving operations could be 
carried on, The Government at present is only buying rived 
spruce in carload lots, and unless some means such as a 
truck is employed to assemble either logs or rived stock, 
much spruce that otherwise would be entirely satisfactory 








all horse-drawn vehicles, and 
at the same time increase its 
delivery capacity considerably. 

Not only has the individual load capacity been increased 
considerably in using the truck, but the time saved on trips 
is a big factor. Mr. Smith can not see just how he went 
along so many years without the truck, and feels that he 
has been wasting much time and money with the old horse- 
drawn propositions. The Indiana truck is manufactured by 
the Indiana Truck Corporation, of Marion, Ind. 





WINTER SHOWS WORTH OF ENCLOSED CAB 


The severe winter weather that recently gripped a large 
part of the country emphasizes not only the value of motor 
equipment but the value of having motor trucks equipped so 
that the drivers will be as comfortable as possible. Probably 
nothing helped to keep trucks moving and to supply vitally 
essential things such as coal and milk more than an enclosed 
cab. On more than one day it was physically impossible to 
face the wind for any length of time unless protected by some 
such device. However, progressive truck manufacturers 
realized the necessity of providing enclosed cabs some time 
ago. The first to introduce the all-year cab was the Kissel 
Motor Car Co., of Hartford, Wis., a firm that manufactures a 
complete line of pleasure vehicles as well as first class motor 
trucks. “The war and the vital necessity of keeping goods 
moving prompted the introduction of the all-year cab so that 
full protection and warmth would be provided truck drivers 
in winter, enabling them to keep their trucks on the move the 
year around regardless of the weather,” said H. P. Bran- 
stetter, of the KisselKar. Continuing he said: 

As every truck owner knows by experience, unusual weather 
conditions make it physically impossible for his drivers to 
maintain uninterrupted delivery and shipping schedules un- 
less they are protected from the cold, snow or rain. 

Such protection eliminates transportation tie-ups by en- 
abling drivers to give all their attention to the proper han- 
dling of their trucks. In addition, by increasing the driver's 
efficiency, it helps to reduce operating cost to a minimum, and 
Stops excessive wear and tear on the truck. 





TRUCKS MAY AID IN GETTING SPRUCE 


The requirements of the Government for airplane spruce 
are far from satisfied, and it is certain that all the spruce 
produced suitable for this purpose will find an eager market 
for months to come. The Government is taking either rived 
or sawn spruce. On the Pacific coast, for the sawn spruce, 
$105 a thousand is to be paid and $90 (and a sliding bonus) 
a thousand for the rived stock. There is a great deal of 
spruce of fine quality upon the Pacific coast. Unfortunately, 
however, much of that that is best suited for airplane con- 
struction is in somewhat isolated bodies and hard to reach 
unless motor trucks are used. Portable mills might be 
taken into the spruce timber and there be used to cut out 
the clear stock suitable for airplane production. Stock not 
suitable for airplane construction could be cut up in some 
form so that it could find a market. This would do away 
With the objections to riving operations where every part of 
the log except the very best is wasted. 

Portable mills may be, and have been, moved by motor 

trucks. 
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AN INDIANA TRUCK THAT DOES THE WORK OF TWO TEAMS 


will be passed up. In some sections riving operations will 
be carried on by a number of gangs located only a few miles 
apart. It might prove both a very paying and patriotic un- 
dertaking to get a truck to transport all the rived spruce to 
the nearest railroad loading point. While it might not be 
worth while to purchase a truck to take care of the work 
of one riving crew, it would undoubtedly pay well to pro- 
vide a truck to take care of the hauling of several such 
crews. It is desirable to move rived spruce from the woods 
as soon as possible in order to prevent air and sun checks. 
Nothing will transport spruce any faster than a motor truck, 
and this is another strong argument for the employment of 
motor vehicles in this class of work. 





WHAT THE GOVERNMENT THINKS OF TRUCKS 


Within perhaps the next three months motor truck parcel 
post routes will be in operation in various parts of the 
country aggregating between 3,000 and 4,000 miles. One 
chain of motor routes will extend from Portland, Me., to 
New Orleans, La. Another will cover much of a large stretch 
of territory in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and West Virginia. On 
the Pacific coast routes will be established between San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento, Cal., via Stockton and Fruitdale, a dis- 
tance of 125 miles, and between Redlands and Los Angeles, 
Cal., via Ontario and Pomona, Cal., a distance of 76 miles, 

It is the belief of the Post Office Department that the oper- 
ation of these routes, and others to be established, will mate- 
rially aid in the distribution and in lowering the cost of food 
products. 

The existing law does not provide for the employment of 
Government-owned motor trucks on rural delivery routes, nor 
does it require the rural carriers to use motor vehicles. 

In the star route service, however, where the mail is car- 
ried under contract, a recent law permits the Post Office De- 
partment to designate the sort of vehicles to be employed, 
and in awarding new contracts the department will specify 
that motor trucks shall be employed on all routes where the 
roads are such as to admit of their use. These contracts are 
advertised for bidders, and where payment asked for the 
service is deemed to be excessive the department is authorized 
to provide Government-owned motor trucks and to employ 
drivers for the operation of these routes. 

A further extension of the employment of Government- 
owned motor vehicles by its adoption for the parcel post 
service of the rural routes will be made whenever Congress 
enacts a law now pending for that purpose. 

OO 

Tris week the Illinois Public Utilities Commission granted 
a certificate of convenience and necessity to the Chicago, 
Waukegan & Hammond Motor Co. to operate a motor express 
line between Waukegan, Ill., and Hammond, Ind, This is 
the first motor company organized in Illinois to haul express 
and freight between cities. Several such lines are operating 
in the East, over much longer distances, and are giving ex- 
cellent service, 


WOMAN HAULS LOGS WITH MOTOR TRUCKS 


Are women going to enter the logging branch of the lumber 





However, if it is desired to conduct riving opera-industry as they have invaded the sales end and the manu- 


facturing division? From a re- 

ST cent happening on the Pacific 
coast it would seem that they 
are entirely capable of doing so. 
Mrs. C. L. Smith, whose 
brother, A. H. Mayo, is a log- 
ger at Enumclaw, Wash., is an 
expert truck driver and, in the 
accompanying illustration, is 
shown at the wheel of a GMC 
truck hauling logs at Enum- 
claw. This was not a pose to 
enable the photographer to 
take an effective picture, for 
when Mr. Mayo was recently 
called to Tacoma for a few 
days, she filled his place as 
driver of the truck, as men 
were decidedly scarce. She 
had absolutely no difficulty in 
handling the heavy truck and 
had entire charge and care of 
it during her period of driv- 
ing. The logs were hauled be- 
tween four and one-half and 
five miles, and Mrs. Smith 
made six trips a day for two 
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MRS. C, 1, SMITH DRIVING A GMC LOGGING TRUCK THAT MAKES 6 ROUND 


TRIPS A DAY 


days, with loads of large and 
heavy fir logs, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 
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CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 
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Saw and Planing Mill—Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill—Anacortes, Wash, 
Charles W. Johnson 
General Office, Stuart Building, 


Lumber Co. 


Fir, Hemlock,Cedar’ 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Flaor- 
ing, De Siding, Ceiling, Dimension and Lumber 
—Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 


“ RITE- RED CEDAR 
GRADE” SHINGLES 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make per- 
manent customers, Let us mix a car to suit your 
needs, Write or wire for prices today, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








In Close 
Touch With 


Buyers 


Our sales representatives 
are located at points within easy 
access of all buyers, and they’ Il be 
glad at any time to tell you about our 
facilities for loading 30 cars every 10 hours and about 
the high quality of our Douglas Fir. Get in touch 
with the representative nearest you. 








Selling Organization: 


MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T.P. White) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West. Dept.) 
OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY ‘McCormick & White, 
Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Manufacturing Merchants. 











We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Bill Stock 
Car Materiai 
Ties and Piling 


Specializing in 
Correspondence Solicited 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: N. W. Bank Bldg., 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. ORTLAND, ORE. 
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Quality and Service 


of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling: 
Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO... Northvster Bank Bids. 


*) PORTLAND, OREGON 


ak 


Car and 
Cargo 
Shipments 











sg Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. 4 












{ J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 
Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., 








COAS 
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Fir, SPRUCE,RED Cepar WesTERN HEMLOCK 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


LUMBERMENS BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





COMPLETE SATISFACTION ! —YOU WANT IT! 


We invite your orders and inquiries; you can then 
etermine from your own experience that our 
service insures complete satisfaction. 


Fe FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never ng in the lumber eet 

ness, He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH sayings about es 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book fe a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” im fact, it is the 
funniest book everwritten about the lumber business orany other business. 
That's its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK > 





The severe weather and heavy snows that have prevailed 
thruout the northern half of the country have effectually 
halted practically all outdoor building work. With the ad- 
vent of thawing weather country roads in many sections 
will be almost impassible, so that whatever building mate- 
rializes in the rural districts during the early spring is not 
likely to be pushed along very rapidly. Therefore country 
yard dealers as a rule are in no great hurry to stock up, 
altho there are evidences of interest manifested in some 
quarters. One thing is certain, and that is that glazed sash 
and glazed doors are going to cost the retailer more money. 
IHiow much more no one can say at this juncture, but a stiff 
advance is certain, as the window glass manufacturers have 
come to a definite understanding with the United States Fuel 
Administration whereby the production of glass during 1918 
will be cut 50 percent. Pending issuance of new price lists, 
which probably will not come out for a week or two at 
earliest, the glass men are accepting orders only with the 
understanding that the goods will be invoiced at the new 
prices when they are finally determined. The manufacturers 
are not committing themselves further than to assure in- 
quirers that window glass will hereafter command a very 
much higher price. 

Reports from the sash and door centers in various parts 
of the country are without particular interest this week, on 
account of the dead level of inactivity that prevails. Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul factories are running light, and do not 
appear to be disposed to accumulate as heavy stocks for the 
spring trade as usual. St. Louis sash and door plants and 
planing mills have turned to Government work as far as pos- 
sible, having secured a fair volume of orders for various 
military accessories of wood, and hope thus to tide over until 
the return of normal building activity. 

Trade continues quiet thruout the Southwest, so the Kan- 
sas City plants are practically marking time, outside of a 
little Government work. 

Fir door production-in the Tacoma (Wash.) district is below 
normal. Favorable prospects for a fairly satisfactory door 
demand this spring are reported. Door prices hold firm. 





ew! 
Deliveries of course are very slow, on account of the car 
shortage. Column prices are unchanged, and demand is slack, 
The San Francisco sash and millwork plants are doing com. 
paratively little business. 





DESCRIBES LASTING QUALITIES OF PAINT 


“Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paints” is the title of an interest. 
ing booklet just issued by the paint department of the Joseph 
: Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Ip 

the booklet the physical properties of this 
paint and the wide difference between it and 
other protective paints are explained fully, 
yet concisely. In all there are twenty-four 
pages of the story, which relates the reagons 
why Dixon’s silica-graphite paint—for over 
fifty years noted as a long service paint— 
should be used for all protective purposes 
where unusual difficulties exist. To those 
who have an interest in protective paint as 
a means of preserving property this booklet 
will appeal especially. It will be sent op 








request for booklet No. 207-1B. 





A HAND STUMP PULLER THAT PULLS STUMPS 


The Pacific coast is reputed to have the most obstinate 
and deeply rooted stumps in the world. Therefore a stump 
puller that will operate with satisfaction in that section can 
be relied upon to give excellent results in any other part of 
the country. A hand stump puller has been designed on the 
Pacific coast and is now on the market that will pull any 
stump that can be pulled with the best inch steel cable. This 
machine is known as the “K Hand Power Stump Puller,” 
and it is distributed by Walter J. Fitzpatrick, 182 Fifth 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. The machine is built on the 
same principle as a jack—a 100-pound pull on the lever will 
exert a 48-ton pull on the stump. Naturally the machine js 
built of the best material and is guaranteed against breakage, 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


Dec. 12.—The question of forestry conservation in Aus- 
tralia has for some time been receiving much attention, and 
Western Australia has recently been the center of an im- 
portant conference of various States’ conservators and others 
directly interested in forestry. It appears to have been one 
of the most representative conferences of men engaged in 
forestry work yet held in Australia. The eastern States 
representatives made the journey to Perth by the new trans- 
australian railroad, being among the first passengers to cross 
by the new iron link between the States. They comprised Mr. 
Ashford, minister for lands, New South Wales; Mr. Hay, chief 
forester, New South Wales; Mr. Mackay, conservator of for- 
ests, Victoria; Mr. Corbin, consulting forest engineer and 
lecturer in forestry, South Australia; Mr. Jolly, director of 
forestry, Queensland, with their secretaries; M. Alphonse 
Mathey, conservator of forests, Dijon, France, and the fol- 
lowing officials representing the Woods and Forests Depart- 
ment of Western Australia: Mr. Robinson, the minister for 
woods and forests; C. E. Lane-Poole, the conservator of for- 
ests, and Dr. Stoward, Government botanist. 


Before settling down to serious argument the members of 
the conference visited the karri and jarrah forests and the 
pine plantations and nurseries. Mr. Robinson in welcoming 
the visitors referred to Western Australia’s vast national 
forest wealth and said they were only just beginning to wake 
up to the value of their possession and to consider how they 
could make the best use of it. Many valuable papers were 
delivered during the conference. Mr. Robinson opened the 
syllabus with a paper entitled “The Place of Forestry in 
National Economics.”’ M. Alphonse Mathey gave an address 

on the elimination of waste timber. Mr. Ashford followed 

with a paper on the new forest policy in New South Wales. 
On the second day two interesting papers were given on the 
“Trees of Western Australia” and ‘An Attempt to Secure a 
Uniform Nomenclature for Australian Timbers,” both by Mr. 
Maiden, F. R. S. On the third day the conservator of South 
Australia delivered a paper on “The Introduction of the Re- 
markable Pine (Pinus insignis) into South Australia and 
Its Successful Utilization,” followed by an address by the 
director of forestry of Queensland on ‘Education in For- 
estry and Forestry Research.’ ‘The fourth day brought an 
instructive address by the director of forestry of Queensland 
on “Strict Forest Reservation thruout Australia.” Then 
came Sunday, and the conference rested from its labors. 
Monday, the sixth day, heard Mr. Corbin, of South Aus- 
tralia, lecturing on “The Working Plan of the Forest of 
Kaitpo, South Australia,” followed by notes on “Sylviculture 
in Queensland” by Mr. Jolly, director of forests, Queensland. 
On the seventh day Mr. Lane-Poole, ‘of Western Australia, 
read a scientific paper prepared for the conference by Pro- 
fessor Tomlinson, of the Western Australia University, urging 
further investigation into local timbers. On the eighth and 
concluding day, under the patronage of the governor of the 
State, a general talk took place on many matters concerning 
timber, following which came the usual votes of thanks and 
expression of gratitude to the Western Australia officials for 
a most successful conference. 


A noteworthy feature of these deliberations of forestry 
experts was the invitation to and the ready response by 
sawmillers, pastoralists and others indirectly concerned with 
forestry in some way or other to attend the conference and 
take part in the debates. Many valuable suggestions were 
made thru these channels which must ultimately bring good 
results. The whole of the papers and debates of the con- 
ference will be printed and will shortly be in circulation. 
Copies are to be forwarded to all American forestry depart- 
ments. 

The Western Australia State pine experiments have now 
been operated upon for the first time. The plantation is 17 
years old and of two rows of trees cut down something like 
$6 per load of 50 cubic feet was realized, a total of $2,500 
worth being dealt with at the first cutting. The lumber is 
being converted into cases, the waste into sweet boxes, such 
lumber being now almost unobtainable in the western State 
owing to lack of shipping from the eastern seaboard, tho 
even on that side merchants are hard put to it to meet the 
demands of their customers. In passing it might be said that 
scarcely a week does by that some ship or other does not quit 
the service to engage in more imperative work abroad. 

The Oregon shortage is so acute thruout Australia that 


hardwood must be used if operations of an important nature 
must continue. The Broken Hill mines of New South Wales, 
of vast importance to Britain for its supplies of many valu- 
able metals, have had to take up the use of karri and the State 
sawmills of Western Australia succeeded in obtaining a con- 
tract for 1,900 loads of this lumber. Notwithstanding all 
the talk that was indulged in about the State-owned mills 
by the present ministry when in opposition, these socialistic 
ventures are being maintained in full working order and the 
Government is competing with the private sawmiller in every 
market and only too often succeeding in securing contracts. 
The extreme shortage of American pine has helped the State 
mills to secure much business and turn a bad speculation into 


a profitable one. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 28.—Below is given a statement of exports of lumber 
and forest products thru District No. 14, comprising the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during December, 1917: 


154,000 feet poplar boards (England)........... $ 13,869 


237,000 feet spruce boards (England)........... 24,000 
260,000 feet hardwood boards (Hngland)........ 55,491 

Other manufactures wood (England)..... 3,836 
136,000 feet poplar boards (England)........... sT5 
15,000 feet spruce boards (England)........... 1,364 
249,000 feet hardwood boards (England)........ 71,997 
40,000 feet oak boards (Scotland)............. 6,311 
22,000 feet poplar boards (England)........... 1,569 
307,000 feet spruce boards (Scotland).......... 25,387 
25,000 feet spruce boards (England)........... 1,760 
207,680 pieces staves (British Guiana).......... 24,688 

Other manufactures wood (Hngland).... 2,589 

Other manufactures wood (Peru)........ 99 





1,445,000 feet—Total. Total value, $240,210 

3y a comparison of these figures for December, 1917, with those 
of the same month in 1916, it will be found that the exports 
during the first named month were much larger. In Decem- 
ber, 1916, the total number of feet exported was 718,000 feet 
with a total value of $69,470. A comparison of December, 
1917, with November of the same year shows that many times 
the volume of lumber and other forest products went forward 
during last month. The increase in December’s exports was 
largely due to the imperative necessity of getting forward 
some of the lumber shipments which had been held here for 
some time, and, while it is possible that January will also 
show a large volume of exports, this will depend a great deal 
on the number of bottoms available for lumber tonnage. The 
total value of exports thru this district during December, 
1917, was $12,739,481, as against $9,291,000 in November, 
1917. 





HAPPENINGS IN THE DETROIT DISTRICT 


Detroit, Micn., Jan. 28.—Quietness continues in the trade 
here, as the fuel shortage engages the attention of practically 
all business. Practically no material is coming in and little is 
going out, but dealers say they are all well stocked for the 
spring rush which they believe is bound to come. ‘ 

John F. Deacon, secretary of the Detroit Lumber Dealers 
Association, has written a masterly essay, ‘After the War—A 
Home for Every Family,” for Realty, New York City, center’ 
ing around the slogan made popular by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and its relation to the upbuilding of sterling citizen- 
ship and patriotic Americanism when the great conflict is 
over. 

Lieut.-Col. Edward G. Heckel, member of the Detroit Lum- 
ber Co., now with the 125th Infantry, formerly the Michigan 
National Guard at Waco, Texas, is being prominently med- 
tioned for command of that regiment, which is soon to ‘80 
overseas, as his senior in command has been classed as physl- 
cally unable to meet the strain of active war service. 


BOP LD BL ILI LILI I 


Money in circulation on Dec. 1 totaled $5,085,000,000, a 
pared with $4,925,000,000 the preceding month and $43 is 
000,000 a year ago. The population of the United yore) : 
now estimated at 104,863,000 compared with 103,145,0 8.05 
year ago, making the money circulation per capita $4 eat 
compared with $47.03 the preceding month, and $41.73 oF on 
ago. The general stock of money in the United eg 
Dec. 1 was estimated at $6,026,000,000 compared with ee 
769,000,000 the preceding month and $4,850,000,000 2 ¥ 
ago. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 29.—Traffic conditions have shown very little im- 
provement within the last week or ten days. At the present 
time there is a great shortage of motive power, and a heavy 
movement of coal, foodstuffs etc., which is blocking all move- 
ment of lumber, even for Government use. The commercial 
jemand for hardwoods is steady and good, and local con- 
cerns are taking more orders for future delivery. Govern- 
ment orders appear to be the one best bet, and one concern 
js handling Government orders exclusively at the present 


me. 

Thick stocks of ash, oak, hickory and elm show practically 
no change in price or demand, while gum prices are steady 
and the commercial demand is good. Poplar is also in bet- 
ter demand than had been expected, and with the box fac- 
tories very busy all low grade poplar, gum and box woods 
are being taken up nicely. It is believed that the building 
trades will show greater activity with the opening of good 
weather, it being said that factory building will be resumed 
on a larger scale, while prospects are for greater volume of 
farm construction work. Low priced residences also give 
promise, but the lumber trade is not looking forward to much 
activity in fine residence building, or to any great demand 
for hardwood flooring or fancy interior trims. 

Production at the present time is very light as there is a 
general scarcity of logs. No logs are being gotten out to 
speak of on account of weather conditions, and transporta- 
tion is impossible even if the logs are cut. 

Rapidly melting snows in certain sections of Kentucky 
have already played havoe with logging roads, log rafts, river 
equipment, railroad bridges ete., and from reports coming in 
on Tuesday from various sections of the State financial losses 
have run into figures considerably more than $1,000,000, 
while prospects are for the worst damage ever known from 
ice and flood. 

Heavy rains thruout western and southern Kentucky have 
resulted in all creeks and rivers being out of their banks. 
A slight check has been experienced thru colder weather, 
but the higher waters are breaking ice gorges in the larger 
streams, and with ice eighteen inches to two feet thick 
sweeping down the streams there is no chance of holding log 
rafts, steamboats or other equipment. 

At Burnside it is reported that 75,000 logs and a quantity 
of lumber of the Kentucky Lumber Co. broke loose, the log 
boom breaking under the gorged ice. At this point it is re- 
ported the Chicago Veneer Co. lost heavily and also the 
Burnside Cedar Co. Jackson reports that the Day Lumber 
& Coal Co. lost 1,000 poplar logs valued at $25,000, while 
Mowbrey & Robinson, of Cincinnati, at the Quicksand plant, 
lost valuable log booms, logging equipment and five miles of 
tramway along middle fork, the loss being estimated at $50,- 
000. Reports from all along the upper Kentucky and its 
tributaries are to the effect that thousands of logs have got- 
ten out on the high water and ice, Beattyville and Hazard 
reporting many large lumber rafts passing with the ice. 

In Louisville no flood damage to speak of is expected im- 
mediately, as the river is practically frozen from Cincinnati 
to Louisville, but ice is gorging near Carrollton and Madison, 
and much ice damage is expected, whereas a big flood will 
follow the ice run if warm weather and general melting rains 
are experienced shortly. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan, 29.—The last week has been another of discourage- 
ment to the distributers of lumber, unexpected renewal of 
bad weather further complicating the conditions in the trade 
resulting from railroad embargoes, Federal restrictions as 
to the use of fuel and other power, and general uncertainty 
among consumers. ‘There are plenty of inquiries and the 
situation is well summed up in the review by F. R. Gadd, in 
the regular market letter of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, where he says: 

“The demand for hardwood lumber shows no signs of abate- 
ment. Few sales are reported, however, owing to the in- 
ability of railroads to move shipments, and mills seem ad- 
verse to taking on new business with orders for hundreds of 
cars on the books which they are unable to ship. There is 
some indication of a demand for thick poplar as a substitute 
for spruce in the construction of airplanes. The airplane 
manufacturers also are in the market for 2-, 3- and 4-inch 
ash, Large orders for transport wagons are being placed 
with the wagon plants and wheel makers. Handle manu- 
facturers are demanding material suitable for making sev- 
eral million handles of various kinds. Mills’ desirous of 
participating in this business must go after it direct as it 
Will not be handled by the Government or through any 
bureau or committee. All kinds of low grade lumber for 
boxes is in excellent demand. Notwithstanding the lack of 
transportation facilities, stocks again show a decline indicat- 
ing that production has been further curtailed. 

“Members may reasonably expect a higher labor cost and 
increasing shortage of help during the coming year. ‘The 
f0vernment, recognizing this condition, is already placing a 
ban on widespread advertising for labor in industrial plants. 
Government purchases either direct or indirect will influence 
business conditions. Government regulation of prices is 
likely to be extended to even more materials. Monetary 
conditions will be a strong factor in increasing the price of 
restricted articles. On the supposition that the war is to 
last during 1918, we recommend that orders for necessary 
supplies, materials and machinery be given at once for fu- 
ture delivery, as accumulated ‘supplies, materials etc., will 

hard to replace later in the year.” 

Another Cincinnati piano manufacturing concern is taking 
4 the airplane wing industry, and the Butler Bros.’ Co. is 
ee its capital to $60,000 and otherwise changing its 
State charter so.as to engage in that line of manufacture. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a. 28.—With a moderation in the weather, there has 
ote Some improvement in the shipping from St. Louis yards, 
a ble embargoes to eastern points are, of course, cutting off 
tig market. Some of the yards are making estimates on 
ntis, snes -slend contracts and there is a general feeling of 
fa, 8m as to the outlook for spring business. 
—o of transit cars report that they have about dis- 
in — their holdings, and that they have had no difficulty 
These ting them off of their hands without any sacrifices. 
oan prbolesalers are gradually adjusting their business to 
ments e new condtiions arising from the ban on reconsign- 
mark ov disposition, however, of most of them is to 
The € until weather conditions improve. 
ig he pega of yellow pine manufacturers and dealers 
ete fo ed on Government business. Orders are being placed 
of am T about 1,000,000 feet to be used in the manufacture 
Munition boxes. One concern which has received or- 
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ders for more than 1,000,000 feet recently, is now making an 
active bid for 20,000,000 feet to be used in construction of 
a powder plant in the East. 

Railroads are buying all the car sills and siding that they 
possibly can get, and the market on this is very firm. The 
extension of $500,000,000 of aid by the Government to the 
railroads is generally welcomed by lumbermen as they pre- 
dict that much of this will be used in the purchase of lum- 
ber. 

The congestion of the railroads on the East Side is so 
great that the railroads are not even able to move new 
freight cars intended for other lines and which if put into 
service would in themselves tend to relieve conditions. One 
manufacturer of cars has been unable to get the roads to 
take this class of freight. 

The Hill-Behan Lumber Co. has moved into larger quar- 
ters from the ninth to the eighth floor of the Wright Build- 
ing, in order to take care of its steadily growing business. 

T. H. Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., said that 
reports from the company’s mills showed that they were not 
running more than two-thirds of the time, on accourt of 
the unusually heavy ice and snow and sleet, this condition 
extending into Louisiana. Mr. Garrett has just returned 
from a visit to the mills. He believes that this spring will 
see a splendid lumber business, because of the need of build- 
ing, which has been greatly curtailed for the last year and 
a half. 

C. H.. Chenoweth, who holds a responsible position with 
William Buchanan, Texarkana, Tex., was here last week in 
conference with C. E. Price, St. Louis representative. He 
reports that the car situation is still very serious and that 
there is a great shortage of labor at the mills, which is 
hindering production. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 30.—The lumber trade and the consuming industries 
are recovering rapidly from the shock that resulted from the 
issuance of the Fuel Administration’s closing order, and dur- 
ing the latter part of last week business attained the pro- 
portions that prevailed before the order was placed into ef- 
fect. Wholesalers and manufacturers reported that most of 
the market activities were confined to inquiries for stocks for 
Government subcontracts, and they said that the feeling is 
growing rapidly that this business will save what otherwise 
would be a very dull business year. 

Few lumbermen are trying to predict just what is going 
to happen to their usual lines of business in view of coal 
shortages, car shortages and embargoes. The trade as well 
as consuming plants are kept busy trying to digest the new 
conditions as they arrive, but there is really less confusion 
than might be imagined. 

Boxing materials of all kinds are in excellent demand, and 
the heavy stock trade in oak, ash and hickory is strong. 
Despite unsettled business conditions prices remain steady. 
The weather conditions are such as to still retard traffic, 
and to stop practically all building operations. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 28.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manufacturers 
has been rather sluggish, due to bad weather conditions, 
heavy snows, shortage of logs and other things. Most of the 
hardwood mills in this section remain closed and it is not 
expected they will attempt to resume operations until the 
weather has cleared up a whole lot. A few logs have come 
in but the supply has been small compared to the logs re- 
ceived here last year at this time. The car shortage situa- 
tion is also somewhat improved and manufacturers say with 
the coming of spring they look for a big improvement in 
this line. Business is not expected to show a marked im- 
provement before early spring. Wood consuming plants con- 
tinue to operate on fair time. 

With the breaking up of the heavy ice along the Ohio 
River and tributaries, it is expected that many logs will be 
rafted here from points along Green, Barren and Pond rivers 
in western Kentucky. There are thousands of logs along 
those rivers but it has been impossible to bring them here 
during the last two months because of the freeze up in the 
rivers in this section. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Jan, 28.—The serious fuel situation continues to be the 
most important matter still confronting the lumbermen and 
the manufacturing and business interests of the Saginaw 
Valley. Until relief comes in the coal, traffic and weather 
conditions no great trade activity can be expected. The 
lumber concerns report good business in prospect and have 
plenty of orders on hand, but while they have the trade 
and are in a position to fill the orders a situation beyond 
their control stops their activities. 

Such rapid progress has been made at the Saginaw Ship- 
building Co.’s plant that the keel of the second ship was 
laid this week, while good headway is being made in the 
building of the first ship. The ship building plant is prac- 
tically completed, so all efforts may now be devoted to the 
construction of the vessels, 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan, 28.—The Crocker Chair Co. will pay its employees 
in Sheboygan and elsewhere full pay for the days the plants 
ure closed down in compliance with the order of Fuel Ad 
ministrator Garfield. This will not affect the Antigo or 
Klton sawmills and the Antigo factory, as they are operated 
by steam generated from wood waste of their own manufac 
ture. They have operated during the whole five-day period. 
All other sawmills in the city have operated steadily, being 
under the same class of fuel producers. 

The Tigerton Lumber Co. is operating a new steam hauler 
at Summit Lake and despite weather conditions is bringing 
in loads regularly. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. was held at the office in this city Jan. 24 and the officers 
were reélected, 

The car situation in Antigo is getting more serious each 
day. Shipments of lumber have been curtailed at least 50 
percent due to this fact. 

The Murray-Mylrea Machine Co. is now in position to make 
castings, sprockets and other sawmill necessities. Mr. Mylrea 
is in the active discharge of his duties after an illness of one 
week, 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 27.—-The availability of more cars is the source of 
satisfaction to the lumbermen of this vicinity and in conse 
quence the movement of logs in virgin form to be converted 
into lumber is brisker. Logging operations are now in full 
swing, and while some loggers think the amount secured this 


season will be less than in former years, the input will be 
large. 

Improvements amounting to about $30,000 have just been 
completed by the Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co., of Foster City. 
A lodging house for the employees has been erected. It is 
31x135 feet, two stories and a basement and contains five 
rooms and bath for transients and thirty-five rooms and a 
large lobby for employees. It is electrically lighted, steam 
heated and equipped with shower baths. A modern bungalow 
has also been built for Assistant Superintendent Albert 
Pierce, who recently became a benedict. His bride is a 
daughter of Superintendent Fred Good, of the Nahma Lum- 
ber Co. 

Marinette County jobbers find the present weather ideal for 
the prosecution of their work and movements of logs are 
being made rapidly, thus eliminating the fear of a conges- 
tion. 

M. Corry, sr., for many years prominently identified with 
the Menominee River Lumber Co., composed of Chicago cap- 
italists, is reported to be critically ill in a local hospital. 
The condition developed suddenly, a fatal malady being dis- 
covered when a minor operation was performed a few days 
ago. 


CALIFORNIA 
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and Yellow Pine 
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Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 
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The Biggest Card in the BusinessWorld 


The skill and care exercised in engraving a Wiggins 
plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card 
users. If you admit the value of proper card repre- 
sentation we would like to send you a tab of speci- 
mens. Ask for it; detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean cut edges, their general excellence 
and the protection afforded by being encased 
in convenient book form style. 








The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 










Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 


OTEEL COMPANY 
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Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


-— — — —COUPON= — —-— 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 


Name, 

















Address, 


THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW YORK 


Jan. 28.—The business offered is large when compared 
with the available supply, but a continual retrenchment is 
noticeable from sources which usually figure prominently at 
this time of the year. On the other hand, and while private 
house construction is relegated to conform with Govern- 
ment requirements, the acute demand for houses to accom- 
modate laborers working on war contracts indicates that in a 
very short time this market will witness a demand that will 
keep every distributing agency busy. Reliable authorities 
estimate that from 65,000 to 75,000 houses are badly needed 
here right now, and that investigations are under way 
looking to such construction is demonstrated by inquiries 
emanating from yards that would be likely to have knowl- 
edge of the facts. The report from Washington that retailers 
will be permitted to replace their stocks by purchasing from 
any source that will deliver at prices equally as low as the 
Government’s set prices indicates the beginning of a change 
in buying methods at Washington, which have been severely 
criticized, and properly so for the reason that the Government 
had shut itself off from a supply that would be an important 
factor in speeding up the war program. Inquiries running 
into several millions are already in the market from yards 
which prefer to buy from their regular shippers rather than 
thru the emergency bureaus. 

Ship builders continue to be badly hampered by a lack of 
lumber needed at once for ship contracts, and a request for 
experienced lumbermen to go South and assist in the distri- 
bution at mill points ind.cates that the Government is not 
getting the service it expected, and probably for the same 
reason large retailers have been getting hurry calls from 
ship builders for stocks that are needed immediately to keep 
some yards from idleness. The 8-hour day has quieted down 
operations at some of these plants, but in most of them 
lumber is badly needed. 

The transportation situation continues to be the para- 
mount issue for the reason that business is restricted only 
by the ability to deliver, and the latter is controlled by the 
lack of shipping facilities. Northern shippers have been 
less handicapped in this respect than southern mills, but 
all are sufficiently affected to warrant their taking the posi- 
tion that selling lumber today is simply selling transporta- 
tion. The Monday holiday last week apparently accomplished 
little, but with a better organization at work today and any 
help at all from the weather much more is expected. 

Shippers from the North and Buffalo and Tonawanda are 
much interested in the efforts to open the State barge canal 
this spring. The possibility of 10,000,000 tons being put 
thru the canal during 1918, relieving thousands of freight 
cars for use elsewhere, is a question that is of keen interest 
to the lumber trade. To accomplish results, however, barges 
and boats, and many of them, are badly needed. State or- 
ganizations and the Merchants’ Association of New York, co- 
operating with the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, are appointing committees to investigate and or- 
ganize an active program that should produce early results. 

In the hardwood market the probability of a falling off in 
the furniture demand was creating much concern, but during 
the week a well informed observer stated that the market 
has been crowded with buyers the last few weeks and that 
considerable business has been placed. Apparently dealers 
generally this year are anticipating their requirements as far 
ahead as possible in order to avoid transportation delays. In 
connection with the installment furniture houses, it is stated 
that those located in the large manufacturing centres are 
very large buyers, and one New England house is said to have 
increased its business over last year by more than 100 per- 


cent, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 30.—It appears that the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
is responding to the request of the retail lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation of the city to contribute to the employment of counsel 
for the pushing of a special lien law thru the legislature, or 
is doing so indirectly. Individual firms are sending checks, 
if they feel so inclined. At the same time some wholesalers 
are doing what they can to secure a better understanding 
in regard to the payment for lumber in transit. The ship- 
per thinks he should have his pay on a certain time after 
the invoice is delivered. The consignee usually refuses to do 
anything until he gets the stock. A Buffalo wholesaler says 
he does not understand why the wholesalers should be made 
the bankers for the retail trade. It is reported that some 
large concerns here are insisting on the payment thirty 
days from date of invoice, and if any notes are accepted 
they are made to conform with this date. 

The exchange thinks this is a very poor time to increase 
the car demurrage charges. Cars are moving so slowly, if 
at all, that shippers are fairly discouraged. They say that 
there are not only embargoes everywhere, but they are 
shifted from day to day so that it is impossible to keep 
track of them, any more than the cars themselves. Com- 
plaint is also made that under the new railroad control it is 
impossible to get any satisfaction out of the roads as to the 
whereabouts of cars. Quite commonly no reply is made at 
all to queries about them. The lumber exchange, indirectly 
thru the Chamber of Commerce, sent F. E. Williamson, traffic 
manager of the latter, to Washington to oppose the increase 
of the demurrage charges, but the increase was ordered 
just the same. As it is understood, the unloading must be 
done in twenty-four hours, instead of forty-eight as for- 
merly. Failure to unload promptly lumber or other freight 
often comes from a dispute as to the acceptance of the con- 
signment. If the consignee fails to take the lumber, it is 
practically impossible to avoid a stiff demurrage charge, and 
$10 a day, which is the maximum cumulative charge, will 
soon eat up not only the profits but the lumber itself. This 
rule will set lumbermen to hunting after Government orders 
more now than ever. At present it is impossible to get lum- 
ber past Syracuse and some statements are that no lumber 
at all will be taken for eastern delivery. 

The Charles G. Pfeist Lumber Co. reports the sale of a 
large lot of willow lumber to the Government for use in 
making boxes and other munition packages. Willow in this 
market is a lumber not much handled, on account of its 
scarcity, and shippers are wondering if it is coming into use 
now to any great extent. 

President C. W. Hurd, of the local lumbermen’s associa- 
tion, is expecting a good attendance of retailers from this 
city at the Albany convention this week. The program is 
regarded as fully up to past endeavors. Among members of 
the hardwood trade who plan to be present are Frank G. 
Yeager, Elmer J. Sturm and H. L. Vetter. 

Roscoe R. Mitchell, a member of the Government commis- 
sion sent to Europe to study food conditions and who is 
about to start out for a ten weeks’ speaking trip, gives 
great credit to the Canadians in France who are cutting 
lumber for trench construction. The timber is felled, the 
logs pulled away and cut up into lumber in three large mills, 
which are working at three times the rated capacity. The 


Canadians are said to be working at 300 percent efficiency 
upon a 25 percent wage schedule, and without any grumbling, 

Buffalo building permits for the last week numbered only 
nineteen, which is about a minimum. The total costs were 
$147,700. The Curtiss Aeroplane Co. has permits for the 
erection of buildings at 1992 Elmwood Avenue at a cost of 
$30,200. These consist of two office buildings, a restaurant 
and a garage. 

A distinguished lumber visitor last week was Mayor Ff. y, 
Babcock of Pittsburgh, who called upon Councilman A, w, 
Kreinheder and attended meetings of a councilmanic com. 
mittee. 

President J. B. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., 
has been spending a few days on business in Chicago. 

Frank Newbrook, an inspector at the yard of Blakeslee, 
Perrin & Darling, recently enlisted with the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) and has sailed for France. 

Hugh McLean attended the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. in Philadelphia last 
week and also the convention of the National Lumber fx. 
porters’ Association at New York. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Jan. 28.—The entire lumber trade in the Cleveland digs. 
trict now is turning its attention to the plans of the Goy- 
ernment to relieve the car shortage situation. The predicted 
improvement with the Government taking control of the 
railroads has not developed so far, and the car situation in 
this district is worse than ever, if such a thing is possible, 
A great deal of timber is going into munitions plants in this 
district, that is, material being used for construction pur- 
poses. One big plant is being erected at Akron and an- 
other at Alliance. A few smaller plants are taking quanti- 
ties of lumber material. All these are connected directly or 
indirectly with the prosecution of the activities of the United 
States in the war. Practically all of this material is yellow 
pine. There is little or no demand for this material, how- 
ever, from the yard point of view, but the general influence 
on the market is sufficient to keep yellow pine firm in price 
and sparingly offered for the most part. What little house 
building is going on has been suspended the last few weeks, 
as carpenters have been unable to work during the cold 
weather. White pine is moving into consuming channels 
pretty well, and the car shortage and frequent embargoes aid 
in keeping prices up. Other lumber materials are firm in 
price, altho the demand is naturally limited on account of 


bad weather. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan, 28.—The situation in the local lumber trade is still 
very unsatisfactory, and while the tendency is to smile and 
be as optimistic as possible there has really not occurred 
anything lately that gives much cause for rejoicing. In fact, 
just at present things are worse than ever, as this city is 
under absolute embargo, in or out, except as foodstuffs, coal 
and munitions are concerned. This means that even the Gov- 
ernment shipments of lumber are not moving, so the lumber- 
men are doing absolutely no actual business. Some see en- 
couragement in the drastic measures for the clearing of the 
railroad congestion and claim that these will furnish the 
quickest route to a chance to make commercial shipments, 
which are now entirely stopped even outside the tight tem- 
porary embargo. Bad weather kept the Garfield shutdown 
from accomplishing all it was hoped to, but it evidently has 
done some good, as the harbor has been cleared of many ships 
that were waiting for coal, and this is allowing others to load 
and clear some of the goods out of the terminals. This 
again gives room for emptying loaded cars. More coal is 
coming into the city, but not enough to take the danger and 
suffering out of the situation. It looks as if there would be 
enough coal to keep industry going in a few days, unless 
weather conditions prevent. The shutdown has upset busi- 
ness badly in many lines, but manufacturers in most lines 
report good business booked and lots of work for all the 
help they can get. 

Many of the retail stores are doing a good business, but 
there is a lack of liveliness to retail buying, probably due in 
some measure to the investments by the common people and 
the result of the constant warnings to save for an uncertain 
future. General business, however, is doing enough to want 
to use a lot more lumber than can be procured, and stocks 
are still going down rapidly. Prices are high in all lines, 
with hardwoods, white pine, spruce and hemlock in greatest 
demand, 

Copies of the proposed bylaws of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, covering the consolidation of all the local lumber 
organizations into it, with the different branches as chapters, 
have just been issued, and will be considered and acted on at 
a meeting on Feb. 7. So much care has been taken in their 
preparation and so many have been consulted that little 
opposition is expected, and if it does go thru it will make, 
one of the strongest possible organizations, and one which 
can speak authoritatively for the trade as a whole. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 29.—Following more snow storms the long expected 
thaw and flood season finally broke last week over the Pitts 
burgh lumber territory. The shipment of lumber in many 
sections has entirely ceased, even for war needs. Priority 
orders have in a measure been superseded, and where they 
have not. the storms have made them useless. Thus, with 
the close of January, the Pittsburgh lumberman appears to 
be up the stump and waiting until he can come down safely. 
The enormous snowfall during the last week played havoc in 
West Virginia, and telegrams have been coming to many of 
the offices tersely telling of the difficulties that are now con- 
fronting the mills. Some are under 28 inches of snow, and 
drifts of as many feet. Cars are not forthcoming, as it will 
take days for the railroads to dig them out of the drifts. 
The thaw that was reported in some sections of Tease 
and West Virginia indicates that the flood stage had starte 
to wipe out bridges and scatter stocks. In Maryland an 
upper West Virginia snow and ice hold back mill operations 
and some have not turned a wheel for two weeks. 4 

In Pittsburgh war boards have been acting on delaye 
shipments. Stocks of lumber demanded for factories ye 
ducing foodstuffs, and for special needs concerned with t ; 
war, have been getting some show, but some of the larges 
steel mills, with 90 percent Government orders, have er 
wholly helpless and shut off. The freight situation has oe 
improved materially as yet. The embargoes and suspens! ne 
of industries has each week been offset, as a factor, by i 
storms and blizzards, which undo all that otherwise wou 
have been accomplished. tained 

President J. L. Kendall of the Kendall Lumber Co. exP .: by 
some of the difficulties in the way of lumber movers 
stating that the big mills of the company at Crellan, oe 
have been forced to suspend for over a week because of sn) 
and ice. 
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H. M. Donhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., reports some 
extensive building plans calling for lumber, which will be 
mainly for industrial purposes and of a character that will 
require special shipping rights. The development of this 
puilding is expected to be more potent in the trade as the 
season advances. EF’. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber 
Co, is in Washington on business. This company was a 
yictim of the West Virginia floods, at Sewell, where floods 
washed away a score of bridges and have tied up mill opera- 
tions for the next two or three weeks. 

Two important building projects that have assumed definite 
form in the Pittsburgh territory include the construction of 
470 dwellings for employees of the General Electric Co. at 
Erie, Pa., that will take about 2,000,000 feet of lumber, the 
order for which comes to Pittsburgh companies, while a 
second just attracting attention calls for about 1,000,000 
feet and is for workmen’s dwellings near Erie also. Both 
have Government priority orders attached, as they are 
urgently needed to house workmen in great plants running 
on Government business. The building propositions gener- 
ally are still held under advisement until the railroad situ- 
ation clears, for all agree that upon the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to master that problem will depend all business the 
coming spring and summer. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 28.—A number of Louisiana sawmills have con- 
tributed cars of sawmill waste, slabs and wood to relieve 
the fuel famine among the poor of New Orleans during the 
last few days. The city’s coal supply was practically ex- 
pausted and wood climbed as high as $20 a cord—practi- 
cally out of reach of the poor. Learning of their plight, 
the Ascension Red Cypress Co., the Lyon Lumber Co. and 
the Opdenwyer-Alecus Cypress Co. each loaded a car early 
last week and consigned to the city government, requesting 
that the wood be distributed among the needy free of charge. 
The Hammond Lumber Co. also donated a carload of slabs 
and several other gifts of the same sort have since been an- 
nounced. The sawmill folk have also helped city fuel con- 
sumers indirectly by offering wood at reasonable prices. Com- 
missioner Lafaye, of the department of public property, se- 
cured some wood upon which a delivered price of $10 a cord 
was quoted—a reduction from the prices demanded by some 
of the profiteers. A day or two later a lumberman operating 
a mill not far from New Orleans, without permitting the 
use of his name, published an offer to ship several cars of 
slabs and mill waste to New Orleans daily, at a delivered 
price much below the prevailing quotations here. Further, 
he offered to enlist the coéperation of neighboring sawmill 
men to increase the daily shipments. As an indirect result, 
Commissioner Lafaye announces that his ‘‘municipal wood- 
yard” will be able Monday to deliver wood cut into stove 
lengths at $7.50 a cord—a marked reduction from the price 
originally named, 

Local railway officials declare that the combination of 
“Garfield day’? and increased demurrage had a very marked 
effect on the handling of cars here the first part of the week. 
In spite of cold and wholly unfavorable weather last Monday, 
they declare that the loading and unloading of cars was 
materially speeded up in the local yards. 

With the diversion of much export tonnage from North 
Atlantic to Gulf ports additional precautions have been 
taken to guard the wharves and docks. The New Orleans 
water front has been placed under military guard, several 
hundred soldiers having been assigned to patrol duty here, 
while the river is patrolled by naval forces. Stricter vigi- 
lance and a tightening up of regulations is also reported at 
Gulfport, Miss. ‘ 

The new hardwood plant to be established at Genesee, 
La., will be operated by the Tangipahoa Lumber Co. Its 
owners are Messrs. Worley and Wheeler, in charge of the 
American Creosote Co.’s plant at Hammond. The mill will 
have a capacity of 25,000 feet and cut hardwood ex- 
clusively. 

The ship Rosemary, loaded at Gulfport with timbers for 
an African destination, but denied clearance under general 
orders forbidding transatlantic navigation by sailing ves- 
sels, was granted permission to sail last week. Representa- 
tive Harrison, of the Gulfport district, took the matter up 
with the War Transport Bureau at Washington and straight- 
ened out the kinks. The prohibitory order was intended to 
keep sailing vessels out of the war zone, where so many 
have been torpedoed, but Mr. Harrison was able to assure 
the authorities that the Rosemary’s voyage to “an African 
port” would not carry it thru U-boat infested waters. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 28.—From the standpoint of prices and demand, the 
yellow pine operators of this territory have no complaint to 
make, The call for lumber is not very large but it is suf- 
ficient to keep the trade satisfactory; and, besides, there are 
still a number of Government orders to be completed. Prices 
show no tendency to weaken, and no decline is expected. 
There are still considerable orders on the files—old business, 
80 to speak—and new orders are being added, and with the 
approach of spring much larger demand may be expected. 

Owing to the embargoes, the car situation is somewhat con- 
fusing, and it would not be surprising if a protest should 
be lodged for the prevention of embargoes. Many feel that 
they have the right to demand that shipments be accepted, 
altho it may be necessary for the railways to accept them 
subject to delay, owing to the war operations and other con- 
ditions, The Cotton Belt has announced that it will not 
allow ‘shipments on its line beyond the Mississippi! River, 
and there are other embargoes in this part of the country. 
While there is complaint about the embargoes, some seem- 
Ing to think the railroads might misuse them, the car situa- 
tion with a number of mills has shown much improvement, 
80 much so that empties are rather plentiful at some points. 

Many of the mills are still handicapped on account of an 
insufficient amount of labor, and as the war draft increases 
and farming operations are resumed, the situation probably 
Will grow worse. ° 

Business men and planters are busy urging the planting 
of increased acreage in food crops, so as to help the govern- 
ment meet its food problem in connection with the war. It 
{8 probable that many farmers, owing to the extraordinarily 

igh prices the last season, will seek to raise more cotton 
this Year, but, at the same time, they are expected to in- 
ease the acreage devoted to food products. 

The fuelless day observance has little effect on sawmills 
of this territory, as practically none of them use coal or 

ral gas. Only shavings, waste and other mill refuse 
that otherwise would be wasted are used as their fuel. 
€ construction of a mammoth new agricultural building 
: € Louisiana State fair grounds this year is assured. 
pti Cost $62,500, according to the plans worked out here 
y. 
Th 


ru the Commercial National Bank of Shreveport, the 
nesest bank in the State outside of New Orleans, the yellow 
te Paper industry is being boosted. The bank is using 
“lopes from yellow pine. The following notice is stamped, 

ted, on the back of the envelope. “This paper is 


made of yellow pine.” Large type is used for this notice, 
so as to call attention to the fact that paper is an important 
product of yellow pine. 

Thru Manager J. F. Giles, the Pine Woods Lumber Co., 
at Springfield, La., recently presented each employee at its 
sawmill with a check for a month’s salary, as a token of 
appreciation for efficient work during the last year. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan, 28.—Mills that in the past have always been able to 
get cars are now in the same position of the average mill, 
as no favoritism is shown. Even mills cutting Government 
timbers are suffering for cars and in some instances tem- 
porary closedowns have had to be made. Old orders that 
the shippers expected to move early this month are still 
unshipped because of the many embargoes. New orders are 
being taken with the hope that the situation will clear up 
soon, however, the general opinion is that there will not be 
much improvement during the next sixty days. While buy- 
ing for the regular trade is not as strong as at some other 
times the mills are flooded with requests to book orders for 
practically all classes of material at very good prices. 

H. H. Cust, who for many years has been living at Arbo, 
Miss., managing the Lumber-Mineral Co.’s plant and prop- 
erty, will leave this month for Mt. Vernon, Ill., where he 
will become associated with the Mt. Vernon Car Manufac- 
turing Co. The Lumber-Mineral Co. has considerable inter- 
est in land and farms at Arbo, and all of its machinery and 
supplies have not yet been disposed of, so the company will 
maintain its offices at Arbo and Mr. Cust will be in constant 


touch with it. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 26.—With the railroad embargoes still in effect and 
a continuance of the bad weather, conditions in this vicinity 
are practically the same as last week. Orders for Govern- 
ment material seem to be more plentiful this week than 
heretofore, and the volume of inquiries for commercial lum- 
ber continues heavy, the dealers continuing in their disposi- 
tion not to take on commercial business to any great extent 
until the situation with the railroads has been relieved. 

It is reported that all of the lines running into Meridian 
have a large number of cars—the most of which are loaded 
with lumber—at all their junction points in this vicinity 
where they are holding them pending the raising of em- 
bargoes by their connections farther north, and it is esti- 
mated that even tho these lines do not sign bills of lading 
for more shipments it will be a matter of several days after 
the embargoes are raised before they can dispose of the 
shipments now on their tracks, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 26.—The market has to all appearances reached that 
state where the factor of price is no consideration, the one 
predominant feature of the market being a sudden, insatiable 
demand for lumber—quick. 

The increase in domestic demand this week was as remark- 
able as it was sudden. Inasmuch as building operations 
thruout the country—outside of plants directly concerned 
with the production of war materials—have been lethargic 
on account of war conditions generally, this increase in the 
demand for building material was entirely unexpected and 
caught the shippers unaware, and at the same time further 
complicated an already complicated situation. 

Government business still has the right of way over every- 
thing. Cars are materially more plentiful than they have 
been, but the embargo was tight as a drum head all week 
and no cars could pass other than those consigned to strictly 
Government jobs. Even this class of shipments was con- 
siderably hindered by the embargo. Unquestionably much 
of the business offered by brokers and wholesalers was for 
Government business, altho some prices offered were far 
above the prices obtaining for that business thru the emer- 
gency bureaus of the associations. 

Reports from all sections say that the effect of the Gar- 
field fuel order has been salutary and that it resulted in 
considerable clearing of freight congestion. 

Rumor was persistent this week that Camp Johnston is 
to be greatly enlarged. Color was given to the fact by the 
arrival of many troops which had to be housed in tents. 
Rumor also has it this week that the Macon camp is to be 
changed over from tents to wood. Work on the big aviation 
camp at Arcadia is progressing and the periodicals are full 
of advertisements for laborers. Government business has so 
drained the sawmills of labor that the manufacturers are in 
many instances operating with the utmost difficulty, 

Jacksonville received another boom this week when it was 
announced that the Government is to install a regular sail- 
ing of steamships from this port to London, a fleet of vessels 
from one of the big lines being assigned to this service. 
This will relieve the railroad congestion as well as save 
time in transportation. 

Cuba continues to be one of the most amazing strong fac- 
tors in the market. The high prices for sugar and other 
commodities raised on the island have tended to stimulate 
buying of all kinds of building material and many lumber 
concerns now maintain regular agencies in the island, 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan, 29.—The car situation has become more puzzling 
than ever to the yellow pine lumber manufacturers of east- 
ern Texas. Just as they were congratulating themselves on 
the prospect of relief thru Government control which would 
result in diverting more rolling stock to the Gulf ports, the 
embargo on shipments east of the Illinois-Indiana State line 
and north of the Ohio was announced. Altho cars are plenti- 
ful, this situation has halted progress in the lumber in- 
dustry in the interior. 

Local industrial development keeps the wholesalers and 
retailers busy. In addition, the Government is placing or- 
ders for large quantities of material to be used in the addi- 
tional army posts under way. At Camp Logan, new con- 
struction work has started which will cost $500,000. This 
will be in the way of additional hospital facilities, more tent 
flooring and siding, improvements at the Remount station 
and other work. 

A strike of mill men in Houston last week caused a tie up 
in a dozen mills, manufacturing plants and show case works. 
The plants affected include the Eicke Sash and Door Co., 
E. L. Crain Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Bering Manufac- 
turing Co., Houston Planing Mill Co. and Houston Show Case 
Factory. The men demand a minimum wage of 50 cents an 
hour and a working day of eight hours, 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Houston is the proud possessor 
of one of the largest service flags in the city. The flag 
contains forty-two stars, one for each member who is now 
in service. All but seven of these are residents of Houston, 
and eight of them are now in France. In the list are one 
general and three captains. Practically all enlisted as volun- 
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Our Big Spring 
Advertising Drive 
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Red Cedar 
Shingles 


One farmer in every four 
will be told about the mérits 
of Rite-Grades, together with 
the many million readers of 
the Saturday Evening Post, 
Literary Digest, Successful 
Farming and other Farm 
Journals, plus one hundred 
thousand Carpenters and 
Building Contractors. 


Handle “the shingle of no 
complaints”—Then you are 
entitled to 


Our New Dealer Helps 


Up-to-the-minute signs, in- 
serts, counter pamphlets. 
Ask your mill or wholesaler 
for shingles that are “Rite- 
Grade, Inspected”. 


Shingle Branch, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association, 
Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH, 
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We Cater to the 
Eastern Yard Trade 


and can supply you with anything in Yellow 
Pine Lumber. Dealers located in territory 
contiguous to the East Coast will find it 
advantageous to buy from the 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


Prompt Shipments guaranteed by either rail or water. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Tell us your needs today. HELEN, FLORIDA 
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You will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


























-Yellow Pine Long —_—) 
Poitevent & Favre ey Material 


os tg Lumber Co. Pine Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. y 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nobce-ta 


sof Shor Lat Y CLlOW P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











jc Yellow Pine 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,¥ ST k“*™ 











The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax nas 

10 pages and when closed is 44% x8'¢ inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 
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teers. The members in France are as follows: Dr. E. W. 
Bertner, medical corps; Maj. A. E. Devine, Rainbow division ; 
E. E. Dullahan and J. M. Lamb; Lieut. P. S. Park, signal 
corps; F. X. Regan, ambulance corps; J. W. Smith, formerly 
salesman for Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co.; George W. Jordan, 
formerly timber and land man for Foster Lumber Co. The 
others are Ned C. Bell, Ben A. Calhoun, 8S. F. Carter, jr., 
Earl Cortes, W. H. Curtin, J. A. Cushman, jr., L. R. Dallam, 
sen Foster, J. I’. Hennessey, jr., W. B. Hilliard, H. F. Hoff- 
master, jr., G. G. Howard, John A, Hulen, J. R. Lister, C. FE. 
Malone, J. W. Meek, BE. G. McHenry, Larue Nelson, W. V. 
Pittman, A. C. Prucha, R. F’. Samuels, Frank C, Smith, Lyn 
Smith, jr., T. L. L. Temple, jr., J. Lewis Thompson, H. H. 
Wallace, C. ©. Whitney, all of Houston; H. C. Jennings, 
Gainesville; J. W. Rockwell, jr., Waxahachie; R. R. Witt, 
jr., Corpus Christi; H. F. Adey, McNary, La.; H. lL. Demuth, 
Elizabeth, La. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan, 28.—The fact that the demand for all classes of lum- 
ber is holding up, regardless of the unusual conditions thru- 
out the lumber consuming territory causes local lumber manu- 
facturers to believe that the market will remain strong all 
winter and that buying this spring and summer will be 
unusually heavy. 

As to the car situation, dealers report that box cars are 
more plentiful but flat cars are not to be had, but as there 
are more box cars available for shipment of lumber orders 
the manufacturers are more hopeful. The improvement in 
the car situation they believe has resulted from the new 
operation of the roads by the Government and from the new 
policy of the Government to route shipments to the Allies 
thru Gulf ports. 

The Government last week reéntered the market for yard 
stocks and several large orders were placed with mills in 
this district. It is believed this material will be used in the 
construction of additional cantonments and warehouses both 
in this country and abroad, 

The demand for timbers, both commercial and railroad, 
continues stronger than the supply and prices are holding 
up. A slight advance in the market is predicted by Feb. 1. 

Because of the scarcity of labor, many of the sawmills 
which started night runs to catch up with Government orders 
for ship building timbers were compelled to drop back to the 
regular day runs of ten hours, but it is said that work on the 
Government’s ship building program has not been retarded 
because of this fact, the mills keeping up very well with the 
contracts. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Sabine 
Tram Co., the Sabine Tram & Lumber Co. and the George W. 
Smyth Lumber Co., held a few days ago in the offices of the 
allied concerns here, all the former officers and directors were 
reélected, Despite the fact that the Sabine Tram Co. lost its 
sawmill at Deweyville by fire several months ago, the com 
panies enjoyed a very successful business year. The new 
yellow pine sawmill at Deweyville is now operating full time 
and arrangements have been made to construct a large hard- 
wood plant there. Construction of the hardwood mill will 
begin as soon as the material can be assembled, the machinery 
having already been ordered. In addition to the Deweyville 
mill, these companies operate plants at Beaumont and Felicia, 
Tex. They also conduct an extensive wholesale and retail 
business. 

At the recent annual meeting of the new directors of the 
Beaumont Chamber of Commerce Ben 8S. Woodhead, presi- 
dent of the Beaumont Lumber Co. and one of the most 
prominent lumbermen in Texas, was elected president of the 
body for 1918. Charles E. Walden, vice president of the 
Sabine Tram Co., was elected vice president in charge of the 
civie bureau. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan, 29.—-The lumber market here is gradually becoming 
normal again following the recent cold wave which upset the 
market considerably for the time being, coming as it .did 
just after the holidays. The demand in the East continues 
excellent, the only problem confronting local dealers being 
that of transportation. 

The Government has just agreed to a tentative plan for 
taking charge of the Warrior River, commandeering all float 
ing stock now in use thereon, and opening up a plant here 
for the building of a large number of wooden barges and 
towboats for use on the river. Local lumbermen view this 
project with much gratification, for it will not only mean 
the sale to the Government of large quantities of the very 
highest grade lumber for boat and barge construction but 
it is confidently believed that as soon as the Government 
takes charge of the shipping facilities of the Warrior and 
increases them sufficiently there will be no more lumber 
shipments held up by freight car shortage or embargoes, as 
lumber can be shipped from Tuscaloosa to northern markets 
exclusively by water. The Tuscaloosa city commissioners 
are also preparing for the erection of a $50,000 municipal 
terminal, with adequate loading machinery and warehouse 
facilities, which will simplify the operation of loading the 
barges. Plans are already drawn for the new terminals, 
and a Government expert is expected this week to help the 
commissioners decide on the best location. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Jan. 28.—-In the Savannah lumber market last week things 
were reported as being very quiet. The greatest furore of 
the week was caused in the shipping trade by the statement 
from the advisory council to Director General McAdoo, in 
which it was alleged lack of facilities to provide for naval 
convoys is the chief reason why supplies for the armies in 
Europe are not shipped under Government direction in greater 
quantity from southern ports, including Savannah. This 
brought forth spirited denials from all shipping men and the 
consensus is that the advisory council in Washington is mis- 
informed, 

The National Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. has received a 
contract from the Government for the construction at 
Savannah of about twelve steamship hulls and a number of 
barges and the contract price for them is about $3,000,000. 
Much of the material to be employed in the construction of 
the hulls and barges will come from the Pacie coast and a 
large shipment is now enroute. Oregon fir will be very largely 
the material used. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 29.—The quietness in the market which has existed 
since the holidays continues. In the face of a very good 
volume of inquiry, orders have not been up to expectations. 
With a very large attendace at the Southwestern conven- 
tion last week, the volume of orders was considerably 
smaller than usual from that source. The retailers who 
attended the convention did considerable browsing around, 
but showed little inclination to buy. While many of them 
fear a somewhat slack building season, others say it will 
be hard to tell what will happen. The most optimistic ones, 
and incidentally the freest buyers thru the winter, are those 





located in the southern Kansas and Oklahoma oil fields, 
While cold weather and drought in the fall held up opera. 
tions in the fields, there is expected to be a boom and qa 
great deal of building there as soon as spring opens, Ag. 
commodations are greatly lacking now in most of the sma}) 
oil field towns. 

Locally, building operations are practically at a stand. 
still, and this same condition is the rule in practically al) 
the other towns outside the oil fields, except those adjacent 
to military posts and camps, particularly in Texas. 

Another good snowfall Sunday has further brighteneq 
crop prospects. 

The eastern embargo has eased up the car situation jin 
the South, except to the hardwood mills, and shipments have 
been freer, but the new demurrage and reconsignment rules 
have caused a rush to get rid of stock in transit, which hag 
weakened that end of the market considerably. On mil) 
orders prices as a rule have held firmly to previous quota- 


tions. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 28.—Mills in this section are very much encouraged 
by the present demand, considering the time of the year, 
Prices show up better each week, but the cars are getting 
more scarce daily, with several additional mills being forced 
to close down on account of not being able to secure suf. 
ficient equipment to move their product. It is almost im. 
possible to secure cars unless for Government orders, and 
a few of the mills are having trouble in getting cars to move 
even this class of product. Labor conditions have not im- 
proved, and many of the mills report that they have not 
had a full crew for some time, some having had only enough 
men to keep running. 

Fleet and barge schedules are still being booked by many 
mills in this section. Government requirements for 3x12- to 
12x12-inch merchantable 1905, 24- to 40-foot lineal average 
are also very large. The railroads continue to offer many 
tempting schedules at very encouraging prices, but the mills 
being busy getting out Government timbers, very few of 
these are being booked. 

Prices on stringers are showing a very good increase, with 
both No. 1 square edge and sound and rough heart being 
offered in large volume. Caps also are called for in large 
quantities, with 14x14-inch, 14-foot, being in the lead ag to 
demand. Sills in the smaller sizes are moving in larger 
volume than for some time, and prices show steady in- 
crease. ‘The 36-foot length is leading in the movement, with 
longer lengths, up to 50-foot, also being called for fre- 
quently. Heart dressed and No. 1 square edge and sound 
are both being called for heavily, with the other workings 
not being in quite as good demand. ‘Ties showed greater 
activity during the last week than for several months, and 
the demand still holds good. Six by 8-inch, 8-foot, and 7x9- 
inch, 8-foot, are the sizes most in demand, with rough heart 
the leading grade. Smaller timbers, such as 4x4- to 8x8- 
inch, are moving in splendid volume and prices are showing 
a steady improvement, all grades and workings being heavily 
called for. Larger timbers, such as 10x10-inch up to 18x18- 
inch, are moving in very small volume, but prices are up 
about $1. Oil rig timbers show but little activity and prices 
are about the same. 

Paving block stock and silo stock are both called for in 
only limited volume, but prices on both show a very satis- 
factory advaree, Car material, in B&better siding and No, 1 
siding, is in heavy demand, and prices on these items are 
growing daily. Number 2 siding and Number 1 decking is 
also in very good demand, and prices show a steady im- 
provement. Heart face deckitig is moving very slowly, but 
prices are up. 

Dimension, Nos. 1 and 2, could hardly be in better de- 
mand than it has been in for the last several months, and 
prices are showing a very satisfactory advance. Stocks on 
hand of No. 1 are very complete, with shortage in only the 
16-foot length. Number 2 stock show an improvement as to 
assortment, but those on hand at the mills are still very 
much below normal. Sixteen-foot lengths in this grade also 
are very scarce. Number 3 dimension shows but little im- 
provement as to volume, but prices are improving steadily. 
All widths are called for. 

Numbers 1, 2 and 3 of boards are all in heavy demand, and 
prices are showing an improvement steadily. Prices on No. 
2 show the largest advance. Stocks on hand of No. 1 are 
very complete, but stocks of Nos. 2 and 3 stocks ars below 
normal, with several of the mills reporting a shortage in 
No. 2 especially. Shiplap in both Nos. 1 and 2 are still 
moving largely and prices are up about $1 since last week. 
One by 8-inch leads in both grades, with the demand for 
1x10-inch increasing right along. Number 3. still moves 
very slowly, and prices are just about the same as last week. 
Number 1 fencing shows quite an improvement as to de- 
mand in the last week, and prices are also improving. One 
by 4- and 1x6-inch lead in the movement, with the call for 
1x4- and G-inch center matched increasing steadily. Num 
ber 2 fencing could hardly be in better demand, and prices 
are up about $1. One by 4-inch leads in the movement. 
Number 3 fencing, in 1x4- and 1x6-inch, is in very good de- 
mand, and prices are much better than last week. Other 
widths and workings are moving very slowly. 

Casing and base continues in very good demand, and prices 
grow stronger each week. Jambs in both 4- and 6-inch, and 
14%4-, 1%- and 2-inch are in only fair démand, and _ prices 
are about the same as heretofore. The demand for molding 
shows quite a falling off as to volume, but prices hold at 
former levels. Plaster lath in both Nos. 1 and 2 are not 
moving as well as last week, but prices hold firm. Byrkit 
lath in all lengths are not showing any material change a8 
to demand and price. 

B&better surfaced in all widths is called for in large 
volume, and prices are showing an improvement daily. One 
and one-fourth by 4- to 12-inch is leading in the movement. 
© surfaced and rough finish are also being called for very 
briskly, and prices are gradually showing an_ increase to 
correspond with the increased demand. One and one-fourth 
by 4- to 12-inch, and 144x4- to 12-inch lead in the movement, 
with the other widths being called for frequently. Drop 
siding, B&better, is called for in larger volume than for 
some time, and Nos. 1 and 2 are also in frequent request. 
Prices on all grades are showing a very good advance. Par- 
tition and bevel siding in B&better grade move in fair volume, 
and prices are steadily showing an improvement. Lower 
grades, such as Nos. 1 and 2 in both items are moving only 
fairly well. 

Ceiling, 54-inch, in all grades, is moving in only fair gy 
but prices are showing a steady increase. B&better and 
No. 1 lead in the movement, with No. 2 not showing UP . 
well as heretofore. One by 3-inch flooring in B&better > 
grain and edge grain leads in the movement, with very 2 
calls for other grades. Prices on all grades are up about i 7 
One by 4-inch flooring in all grades of flat and edge gra - 
are. showing a very good increase in volume, and prices ar 
showing up better each week. B&better edge and flat ian Bs 
and No, 2 flat grain are leading in the movement, with pr 
showing the largest increase on these grades. 


Everyone looks for business to continue good for some time, 
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and also expects prices to advance with the increased de- 


and. 
F NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 28.—A review of the January North Carolina pine 
situation brings to light conditions that have never ob- 
tained before in the history of the industry. Railroad con- 
gestion has been such during the month 4s practically to 
stop the shipment of lumber from the mills either for Gov- 
ernment or other use. ‘The result has been that shipments 
during January were smaller than during December, which 
was the lightest month known to old pine operators. Winter 
weather had a great deal to do with this and it is possible 
that more moderate weather during February will better the 
movement of lumber from this section. 

Production during January was so curtailed that the mills 
will as a whole hardly average more than one-third of their 
normal cut. This fact means a great deal in its effect on the 
market at present and also in its effect in the early spring 
should there be a better demand. The pine mills will also 
be affected for the next nine Mondays because of the edict 
of the fuel administrator. 

Stocks on hand are below normal and quantity not covered 
by orders is negligible. While many operators are worried 
because of inability to ship, on the other hand this has been 
dissipated considerably by the fact that prices appear to 
be advancing. There is now apparent in 4/4 No. 1 edge a 
variation of only $2 a thousand as against $3 and $3.50 a 
short time ago, prices now ranging from $387.50 to $39.50. 
Those mills having any 4/4 edge box to sell are quoting at 
from $29 to $29.50, while a small block of air-dried edge box 
was sold recently at $28.50. Four quarter edge culls and 
red heart are being sold at from $26.50 to $27 in the Nor- 
folk and Baltimore markets but the sales are not heavy. 
There is no doubt that some mills would be disposed to sell 
this stock at slightly lower figures for prompt shipment. 

As has been expected for the last few weeks, stock box 
has advanced slightly in price, influenced to @ great extent 
by the strong position of edge box. Recent sales have been 
made of 6-inch box at $30.50; 8-inch at $31; 10-inch at 
$32, and 12-inch at $33. The attitude’ of many of the 
large mills is that if 4/4 edge box is being quoted at around 
$29.50, 12-inch box should be worth $35 and so on down the 
line in due proportion. Recent sales of box bark strips have 
been made at from $20 to $21 for prompt delivery in the 
Norfolk market. 

That there will be a shortage of pine by spring unless 
something is done to supply the mills with labor is becom- 
ing more and more apparent. In dressed lumber the sales 
during the month were very light due largely to the mills 
not being willing to take on any more business. Last week 
the market was very quict but prices remain firm and more 
uniform in character. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan, 25.—J. TP. Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., returned to Tacoma this week from a 
holiday trip east on general business. Said he : “My trip 
was one of general business. About the first thing I heard 
talked of when I entered an office was the income tax, due 
to the fact that the new law is a puzzle to many in the 
timber business and business interests having large affairs 
to handle are giving much time to studying the law.” 

B. R. Lakin, of Philadelphia, of the traffic department of 
the American International Shipbuilding Corporation, was in 
Tacoma during the week in conference with George S. Long, 
chairman, and J. T. Gregory, of Tacoma, of the Fir Emer- 
gency Bureau regarding orders placed for the Hog Island 
project. That more orders for lumber and even for ma- 
chinery are to be placed in this district was the assertion of 
Mr. Larkin. Said he at the offices of Mr. Gregory: “My 
mission has particularly to do with the contract for the Hog 
Island yard at Philadelphia and which will require 100,000,- 
000 feet of lumber before the end of 1918 and orders for a 
large part of which were placed here thru the Fir Emer- 
gency Bureau. I naturally expected, from past experience in 
other lumber producing centers, that the fir millmen would 
have to be spurred on to fill our orders, but I am finding 
nothing to do along this line. Too much praise can not be 
given the Fir Emergency Bureau for its work. In all my 
experience I never saw such a group of willing workers and 
such enthusiasm as they have shown. They have practically 
laid aside their private affairs and are bending every effort 
to care for Government business first. This is not a matter 
of dollars and cents with them, but purely of patriotism. 
It is marvelous to me the way the fir lumber for Hog 
Island has gone forward. 

“We are shipping machinery now for ship building pur- 
Poses from the Perrine Machine Works in Seattle and or- 
ders for more machinery will undoubtedly be placed in 
Tacoma and Seattle within a month. More lumber orders 
will also come here, for much of the lumber the Government 
has been looking to the South to produce must eventually 
come from the fir forests of the Pacific Northwest. The 
American \nternational Shipbuilding Corporation when in 
full operation will employ 40,000 men. It has fifty ship- 
Ways requiring 100,000 piles for their foundation.” 

Shortage of cars is handicapping the shipping of lumber, 
including Government shipments, at the present time, ac- 
cording to Jerry G. Startup of the Fir Tree Lumber Co. 
He believes the shortage is only temporarily, however. Said 
Mr, Startup: ‘Cars have been held up by washouts caused 
by the recent high water and the railroads have been divert- 
ing all available cars for Government use, making it hard 
for the mills in many instances to make shipments, The 
tying up of the railroads also held up cars loaded with Gov- 
ernment stuff. Many of the mills have a large number of 
pees, including Government lumber, ready for shipment, 
a have been finding it hard to get cars. ‘This difficulty 

think is only temporary and now that the railroads have 
resumed normal service it is probable cars for lumber ship- 
ments will be available in larger numbers.” 

Day initiative petition, under the initiative and referendum 
nial calling for a universal 8-hour day for the State of Wash- 
ngton has been filed with the secretary of State at Olympia, 
calling for it to be put before the voters at the State elec- 
tion next November, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Shr 26.—The Bellingham territory has been assured of 
am “a large logging camp and possibly of two more as the 
ws of timber interests acquired in Skagit County by 
by Tee Rarles from the Superior Portland Cement Co. and 
S Pper & Meacham, Marysville millmen, from the Brads- 
shipp jogging Co., in the same county. Logs are being 
ge to Bellingham already from Mr. Earles’ holdings 
: € utilization of the camp which for two years has 
feeerated on the property and the shipments will shortly 
dd increased. The fir logs will be cut into lumber 
© Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., which has or- 
for airplane and ship building material, and the cedar 


_%@ marketed. The logs from this camp have hitherto 


' cost $425,000: each. 


~been shipped to Anacortes.’ The new camp will be in charge 


of Robert Nestos,’ who has: logged for Chinn Bros., the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and other concerns during 
the last dozen years. 

The Samish Bay Logging Co., which has been operating 
one side, will at once double its output, which will be 
shipped to tidewater over the company’s own railroad. The 
McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. will not be able to resume opera- 
tion as soon as was hoped, the damage to its railroad by 
high water being greater than was thought. 

The EH. K. Wood Lumber Co. has installed a monorail 
system in its Fresno (Cal.) retail yards and it is giving 
satisfaction, both as regards utility and costs of operation. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 26.—Three counties, Jefferson, Grays Harbor and 
Pacific, thru their representatives, propose to call on the 
Government to help finance road improvements so as to get 
out the spruce needed for airplane stock. Already there is 
a cry for roads that are usable for bringing out the spruce 
product. There is no road into Quiniault Lake country, back 
of which there is a big region of spruce and only a part of 
the Olympic highway which leads in that direction is finished. 
At the present time several small spruce sawmills with Gov- 
ernment contracts and a good many rived spruce men are 
beginning work of getting out spruce which must be trans- 
ported twenty-five miles by wagon road before it reaches the 
nearest Northern Pacific station. One mill company plans 
to have five or six 314-ton trucks on the road daily. The 
Grays Harbor County commissioners say that without Gov- 
ernment help they can not possibly provide needed roads to 
get out the spruce. 

A raft containing 50,000 feet of rived spruce, about two 
carloads, has been successfully floated down the Wynoochee 
River to tidewater by a logger named Els Nest. This rived 
spruce is the largest amount brought in at any one time so 
far. He was the first logger to suggest the riving of spruce 
and has been successful in promoting his plan. 

The French auxiliary schooner Marie De Ronde, the last 
of the privately owned ships built in Aberdeen, was launched 
today, from the Grays Harbor Motorship yards. As soon as 
it is in the water plans will be made for starting another 
Government vessel which will be the sixth one of eight which 
this company has contracts for. 

Preliminary plans for the establishment and maintenance 
of club and amusement rooms for the accommodation of 
soldier loggers working in the camps in this vicinity have 
been made by a committee appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The proposition is to raise a fund sufficient to 
rent a store and equip it with chairs and tables and other 
accessories so that the soldier boys coming to the harbor 
may have a comfortable place to spend an evening. 

Work is being advanced by the Aircraft Company which 
was organized by the lumbermen of this section to assist in 
the campaign for airplane spruce, It seems that this com- 
pany will take over a part of the contract made with the 
Government by the Grant Smith Co. The latter concern 
will take care of the Willapa Harbor district while the Air- 
craft company will look after the Grays Harbor end of the 
contract. The Aircraft company will in turn sublet con- 
tracts so as to get many men actively at work as soon as 


possible, 
KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Jan, 28.—A great deal of repair work is being done on the 
big sawmills and factories on the Upper Klamath Lake here 
preparatory to an early start in the spring. 

Preparations are being made for the construction in the 
near future of several new houses in Shippington which will 
be occupied by the mill hands. Every house there is now oc- 
cupied and new ones must be built for the people who will 
arrive in the next few months. 

Captain Taylor 6f the steamer Mazama has just brought 
down 25,000 feet of lumber from Wood River for the Klamath 
Manufacturing Co. A long train load of logs has also been 
dumped in the water at this mill. Boating on the lake at this 
season was almost unheard of for years. There has been no 
difficulty in operating the steamers this winter up to this 
time, however. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jan. 26.—The wholesale lumber dealers of San Francisco 
have no fault to find with the demand during January. The 
volume of inquiries continues to be large and it seems to be 
just a question of picking out the orders which it is prac- 
ticable to fill within the time specified under the existing 
conditions, with the mills rushed with business and the trans- 
portation facilities inadequate to take care of all of the lum- 
ber offered. 

The market is remarkably firm on fir, redwood and white 
and sugar pine, with the mill owners bending all their en- 
ergies toward increasing production, but apprehensive as to 
scarcity of labor in the future, with higher wages necessary 
to secure workmen. 

Aroused to the acute need for prevention of fires in forest, 
range and grain fields as a war measure, State and Federal 
officials and representatives of the lumber industry have 
organized a joint committee to find solutions, if possible, of 
fire prevention problems in California. This committee, 
known as the forest industries committee, is composed of 
State Forester G. M. Homans, chairman; Acting District 
Forester Roy Headley; Prof. Woodbridge Metcalf of the 
College of Forestry, University of California; C, Stowell 
Smith, secretary of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and R. EH. Danaher, president of the 
R. BE. Danaher Lumber Co. An intensive publicity and edu- 
cational campaign is planned to awaken the public to the 
immense amount of food and war materials destroyed on the 
Pacific coast last summer by fire. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with very few new 
charters announced lately. There is no increase in the sup- 
ply of tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore 
lumber freight rates continue to be very high. Coasting 
lumber freights continue very firm with no increase in steam 
schooner tonnage, and more difficulty is experienced in mak- 
ing shipments to this port. Coastwise freight quotations 
continue to be $7, from Puget Sound or Columbia River 
to San Francisco, and $8 to southern California ports, and 
the market is very stiff. Vessel owners could obtain higher 
freight rates, if they desired, but an advance just now would 
disturb both freight and lumber markets. 

According to information received here yesterday, the 
Rolph Shipbuilding Co., headed by James Rolph, jr., of Hind, 
Rolph & Co., this city, has been awarded contracts by the 
United States Shipping Board for two wooden steamers to 
The vessels will be constructed at the 
Rolph ship yard on Humboldt Bay. Senator J. D. Phelan 
has requested the Postoffice Department to change the of- 
ficial name of the town in which the yard is located from 
Fairhaven to Rolph. 

J. M. White, who is in charge of the Weed Lumber Co.’s 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 
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Chicago 


Government Orders. 
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L.N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
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LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss, 
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1 car 2x4—12’, 14” & 16’ No. 1 YP S&E Std. 

1 car 2x6—12’, 14’ & 16’ No. 1 YP S&B Std. 
Write for prices today. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 
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great white and sugar pine plant at Weed, is paying a visit 
to the company’s San Francisco office. There has been very 
little snow in the mountains and, instead of closing down 
the sawmills for the winter, the management at Weed have 
kept the mills and logging camps, as well as the factories, 
in operation, up to date. Good shipments to the eastern 
market were made during the last month, when the car 
shortage was considerably relieved. The large, modern saw- 
mill which has been erected at Weed to replace the old mills 
is nearly completed, but the exact date for its opening has 
not yet been set. The winter operations in logging and cut- 
ting lumber will place the Weed Lumber Co. in a very ad- 
vantageous position as to making shipments during the 
early part of this year, when most of the mills are expected 
to have very little unsold lumber on hand. 

J. H. Dieckman, jr., located at 519 California Street, this 
city, reports his hardwood business in this market to be 
very good, particularly on account of the fact that his log 
importations from South and Central America and other 
countries are usually of the best quality. He received a 
shipment of cedar during the last month and has a cargo 
of mahogany and cedar logs now on the way to this port. 

Louis Wuichet, who represents the California Sugar & 
White Pine Co. in Chicago territory has arrived here from 
the East, after having spent some time in Washington, D. C., 
looking after Government orders for California pine to be 
used in connection with the aircraft program and for other 
purposes of advantage to the United States army forces in 


Europe. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 26.--That the emergency demand for wooden ships 
will continue at least five years after the war has ended was 
asserted by F. A. Ballin, of the Supple & Ballin Shipbuilding 
Co., before the Oregon Civic League at the Multnomah Hotel 
this afternoon. He protested, however, against the auxiliary 
vessels and asserted that they should be made either sailing 
or motor vessels. He declared the time to be coming when 
all vessels would be standardized as are the automobiles. 

The schooner Matthew Turner will sail shortly for South 
Africa with a cargo of 1,000,000 feet of fir loaded at mills 
on the lower Columbia River. 

W. A. Priddie, Snark of the Universe of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, and BE. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of 
the order, will be guests of Portland and Oregon lumbermen 
at a dinner to be given in their honor here Wednesday, Jan. 
30, at the Portland Hotel. The two officers will arrive here 
Tuesday from California, where they have been stirring up 
interest in the order. R. D. Inman, O. M. Clark, M. D. 
Jameson, Roy Slocum and George P. Downey will be among 
the members who will extend the welcome. 

District Forester George H. Cecil, of this district, reports 
the sale of 24,000,000 feet of Sitka spruce and 1,000,000 feet 
of western hemlock on Tongass national forest in southeast- 
ern Alaska to the Craig Lumber Co., of Craig, Alaska, the 
highest bidder. The spruce brought $3.85 a thousand feet 
and the fir $1. The timber stands on an area of 600 acres 
on Long Island, off the west coast of Prince of Wales Island. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce has sent a telegram 
to its representative in Washington, D. C., protesting against 
the establishment of an 8-hour day in the lumber industry in 
the Northwest, regardless of the hours and wages in com- 
petitive sections of the country. The representative, Robert 
Dougan, is instructed to bring the matter to the attention of 
the Oregon delegation. The chamber states in the telegram 
that if after the war it be desired to establish the 8-hour 
law, the chamber would approve it. 

As the result of the creation of a new corporation, headed 
by C. F. Swigert, continuation of operation of the plant of 
the North Pacific Lumber Co. in this city is assured. The 
articles of incorporation have been filed at Salem, the cap- 
italization being $100,000. Franklin T. Griffith and R. A. 
Leiter, attorneys, are named as those associated with Mr. 
Swigert. The old company is still in the hands of the re- 
ceivers, H. A. Sargent, 1. L. Bradley and Russell Hawkins. 
The receivers with the owners have consummated a lease for 
the property to the new company. Donald MacKay and 
Walter B. MacKay are the principal stockholders of the 
owning company. The mill has a daily capacity of more 
than 200,000 feet. Mr. Swigert, who is superintendent for 
the Foundation Co., contractors for twenty wooden vessels 
for the French Government, will be able to obtain ship build- 
ing material from the mill for the yard. Walter B. MacKay, 
former manager of the mill, will represent the owners at the 
mill during the life of the lease. 

The American Trading Co. of the Pacifie Coast, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, has filed at Salem its declaration 
of purpose to engage in business in Oregon. It is engaged 
in importing and exporting and offices will be maintained in 
Portland, with A. L. Veazie as attorney in fact. The capital 
stock is $250,000. 

The Westlake Lumber Co, has filed articles of incorporation 
and will operate in Portland. The capital stock is placed at 
$30,000 and the incorporators are H. P. Dutton, a well known 
lumberman, for many years connected with plants here; 
Fr. S. Pepin and H. 8. Wilson. Mr. Dutton is head of the 
Dutton Lumber Co., with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, 
and was in charge of the North Pacific Lumber Co. some 
time ago when it was placed in the hands of the receivers. 
He has a wide acquaintance among lumbermen thruout the 
country. 

The weather is still much like early spring and logging 
operations are carried on in many ‘districts where ordinarily 
at this time of the year weather would prevent it. 

The new sawmill plant of the Brown Lumber Co., at Cot- 
tage Grove, Ore., is expected to be in operation early in March. 
It is being built on the site of the old plant that was destroyed 
by fire. Machinery is now being installed. The planing mill 
and dry kilns will be erected later. The new plant will have 
a capacity of 75,000 feet a day, a little larger than the old 
mill. 

As lumber orders placed by the Government do not permit 
assignment of account covering such transaction, the atten- 
tion of Oregon representatives in Congress has been called 
by Portland lumbermen to this fact. It is pointed out that 
it is the custom of most Pacific coast lumber and shingle 
manufacturers and wholesalers to assign their invoices to 
their banks as collateral for the estimated net amount of 
such invoices. This can not be done with Invoices for ship- 
ments made upon Government orders. While payments are 
made regularly, but not promptly by the Government, such 
payments are ordinarily delayed beyond the time that is 
convenient for a good many lumbermen to carry the account, 
and therefore if this rule was changed it would make easier 
the handling and furnishing of the Government’s require- 


ments. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 26.—With 30.000,000 feet of saw logs to be delivered 
this season to the mills at Harrison, Idaho, the present cold 
weather is welcomed by loggers of the St. Joe and Coeur 
d’Alene districts, according to R. H. Grant, a timberman 
who was in Spokane this week. “There is plenty of snow 
in the Harrison country for hauling but it has been so. soft 
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that no logs have been moving,” he states. ‘The cold snap 
is giving us the chance we have been looking for. At that 


the temperature is but slightly below freezing.” 

O. M. Plumber special representative of the Food Admin- 
istration among the lumber camp and mill workers of the 
Inland Empire, will leave today for the St. Maries country 
on a ten days’ tour of camps. ‘The four camps of the Black. 
well Lumber Company at Crystal are the first on the list 
of those to be visited. Others included in the itinerary are 
the camps of the Rutledge Timber Co. at Fernwood and 
McGee spur, and the five camps at Clarkia; the camp of 
the Milwaukee Land Co. at Emerald Creek, and the Me. 
Goldrick camp at Plummer. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Jan, 28..-A new order from National Fuel Administrator 
Garfield affects some of the lumber industries in Cairo. Aj] 
industries that use their own refuse for fuel and power wil] 
be allowed to run on “heatless’ Mondays, so it is re. 
ported here. This new ruling affects the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., the Singer Manufacturing Co., the Shaffer Lum- 
ber Co. and a few of the box companies, which would be 
forced to buy coal to keep their plants from freezing if they 
do not run. 

Cairo lumbermen are more or less tied up on account of 
the several recent blizzards, the car shortage ete., and now 
comes the embargo of lumber for everything east of the 
Mississippi River. Julius Schuh, of the Schuh-Mason Lum. 
ber Co., reports that the car situation has become more 
serious than ever with his concern. He says it has been 
unable to get cars for lumber for the last three wecks, 

The Williamson-Kuny Lumber Co. at Mound City, seven 
miles from Cairo, has been closed most of the time for the 
last thirty days on account of the ice in the Ohio River, 
the uncertain river conditions and car shortage. 

A new factory deal for Cairo and one which the people 
have reason to believe is going to put Cairo on the map in 
a manufacturing way, is a concern that has been located 
at Menominee, Mich., for 25 years and manufactures all 
kinds of electrical appliances. One of its specialties is elec. 
tric fans and St. Louis is its principal distributing center 
for the Southwest territory. This company is now employing 
about 500 people at Menominee and purposes to enlarge its 
Cairo factory which it is to build this coming spring so ag 
to be able to have room for 1,000 employees. 

The Kelley Lumber Co., which has the contract for build- 
ing the new factory of the Menominee Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co. in Cairo, has started placing orders for some of the 
building materials. Altogether it is estimated that there 
will be about 150 carloads, including 460,000 feet of lumber, 
which will fill twenty-six cars. 

Cairo lumbermen are watching with interest the plans by 
the Government to revive water transportation. In _ these 
days of freight embargoes and congested rail conditions lum- 
bermen see relief coming slowly but surely in water trans- 
portation, It is reported from Washington that plans have 
been drawn for twenty-four barges and three tow boats to be 
built by the Federal Government for operation on the Mis- 
sissippi River. River transportation is to be developed un- 
der direction of the Government shipping board. If this all 
works out as planned it looks as if the old Mississippi were 
coming back, perhaps not to the extensive use to which it 
was put in the earlier days, but at least restored to a de- 
gree of availability that will make it a valuable aid in re- 
lieving lumber transportation congestion. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan, 28.—-Lumber interests say that inquiries are coming 
in freely from manufacturers of purely commercial products 
as distinguished from those being manufactured for the Gov- 
ernment, and that prospects are that Government require- 
ments will be abnormally large. In the meantime, it is esti- 
mated on reliable authority that hardwood production in 
the Memphis territory has been cut down to 25 percent of 
normal during the last six weeks as a result of car shortage, 
lack of log supplies, extremely bad weather and other handi- 
caps. The weather is admittedly better today than for some 
time, but, as one prominent manufacturer puts it, “it is still 
bad enough.” There is still a great scarcity of flat cars 
and a great shortage of logs at the mills. But what is worry- 
ing lumber manufacturers more than anything else just now 
is the practical certainty that there is going to be a flood 
of unusual proportions in the Mississippi Valley this spring 
because of the abnormal quantities of ice and snow in the 
upper valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries, They 
do not know how extensive flood conditions will be nor to 
what. extent they will interfere with hardwood manufacture, 
but it is putting it mildly to say that they are quite ap- 
prehensive on this score. Conditions are improving slightly 
with respect to deliveries of lumber in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory. There is no improvement affecting Hast- 
ern Trunk Line territory and no lumber is moving into the 
latter. Prices are firm for hardwood lumber of all kinds and 
the most striking feature of the situation is the lack of sell- 
ing pressure in any direction. This is due primarily to the 
decreased production and to the belief that demand is going 
to be very large. 

The fuel administrators of Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana have issued orders, effective today, permitting saw- 
mills in these States to operate this Monday as well as the 
next eight succeeding Mondays, provided they use no fuel 
except that which they themselves produce, for their plants 
or for lighting purposes. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, said today that the southern and 
southwestern carriers were preparing to petition the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to allow an advance of approxl- 
mately 2 cents per hundred pounds on shipments of lumber 
and lumber products from mill points in their territory to 
destinations in Eastern Trunk Line territory, including 
Canada. He also said that reports were current that the 
Canadian roads would shortly demand that they be given 
the full Ohio river combination. This would, if granted, 
result in an advance of 5 cents per hundred pounds, from 26 
to 31 cents, on hardwood shipments from Memphis to Tor- 
onto and points taking the Toronto rate. 

All the mills here are short on logs at their yards despite 
the fact that they have millions of feet awaiting transporta- 
tion, which means that they are, where operating at all, 
generally doing so on a rather limited and uncertain scale, 
Most of the mills in North Memphis are reported in operation 
now but the majority in New South Memphis are still closed 
down and hardwood output is estimated at considerably less 
than 50 percent of normal for Memphis and the Memphis 
territory. 

A slight revival of transportation on the Mississippi 18 
noted as a result of the more favorable weather. ‘The {ce 
in the Mississippi here has disappeared, tho there are heavy 
gorges above, which may yet give trouble. It is estimated 
that steamers and other craft valued at $1,000,000 have 
been lost by the recent ice floes and the freezing of the 
Mississippi. Mills depending on water transportation are 
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running very close on log supplies and they will resume use 
of water facilities as soon as they can do so with some de- 
gree of success, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 26.--Weather conditions in the Puget Sound country 
are improving, and mill and logging operations are being re- 
sumed. Last week’s production was about 15 percent less 
than normal. The Northern Pacific and Great Northern have 
during the last few days furnished more cars for lumber and 
shingle shipments, thus improving the situation at a number 
of mill points. On the whole, however, cars are still scarce 
and mills are far behind on shipments. The eastern embargo 
makes it impossible to make shipments east of Chicago. The 
Douglas fir market continues strong, with an upward tend- 
ency. Manufacturers are quoting considerably above the last 
discount figures, especially on vertical grain flooring, finish, 
timbers and dimension largor than 2x4-inch. The Govern- 
ment needs of clear fir for airplane purposes and of timbers 
and ship building material makes mills adverse to quoting 
on yard stock, and advanced prices consequently are the 
result. 

High Hoo-Hoo officials are expected in Seattle Thursday, 
Jan. 21, in the person of E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and W. A. Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex., Snark 
of the Universe. L. R. Fifer, member of the Supreme Nine, 
and W. P. Lockwood, past member of the Supreme Nine, plan 
to entertain them at a dinner attended by the local Hoo-Hoo. 

A. L. Dunn, president of the Dunn Lumber Co., White 
tuilding, Seattle, wholesaler of shingles and lumber, has 
returned from a visit to British Columbia and reports mills 
yery busy, with cars much more plentiful during the last 
week, not only in British Columbia but also in northern 
Washington. 

Paul Page, president of the Page Lumber Co., Eagle Gorge, 
Wash., stites that since the floods his plant has been under 
water it that a system of drainage has now been completed 
and Le expects to resume operations shortly. The Page Lum- 
ber Co. has been cutting considerable ship building lumber, 

William Pigott, president of the Pacifie Car & Foundry 
(Co. and vice president of the Pacific Coast Steel Co., Seattle, 
this week was appointed by the United States Shipping Board 
as district officer in charge of the Government wooden ship 
construction in Washington. Capt. John I’, Blain, who here 
tofore supervised both steel and wooden ship building in 
Washington, will now devote his attention to steel ship con- 
struction, The steel and wooden ship building has grown 
to such magnitude that it has been found necessary thus to 
divide the work. Mr. Pigott will be assisted by Capt. W. A. 
Magee, who for the last month or so has been acting district 
officer for wooden ship construction, Mr. Pigott is one of 
the leading business men of Seattle, and has always been 
prominent in every work of general public good. 

On Saturday, Jan. 19, the ship building records of Seattle 
—and of the Pacific Coast, in fact—-were broken by the 
launching in one day of three magnificent steamships, two 
of steel and one of wood, with a total capacity of 18,800 tons 
dead weight. The wooden ship Ypres, built by the Puget 
Sound Bridge & Dredge Co, for the Seattle Shipping Cor 
poration, a 2,500-ton twin screw auxiliary power wooden 
schooner, was launched fully completed and equipped and 
with engines running smoothly. After being launched she 
did not stop, but continued out in the harbor on her trial trip. 
This vessel was built for the French Government, and is the 
fourth of six vessels ordered from the Seattle Shipping Cor- 
poration by the French Government. 

i. C. Henry, president of the VPacifie Creosoting Co., for 
many years president of the Northern Life Insurance Co., 
Seattle, has retired from that office, being succeeded by former 
General Manager D, B. Morgan. Mr. Henry is now in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

An idea of where part of the steel cable and Manila rope 
that Washington loggers are so cagerly looking for has been 
used is explained when the quantity needed to fit out a ship 
becomes known. Twelve wooden vessels now building at the 
plants of the Washington Shipping Corporation and the Puget 
Sound Bridge & Dredging Co. use 160,200 feet of steel cable 
and 1,068,000 feet of sail twine, 

Lieut. Harry Hanover of the United States aviation corps, 
for the last month in charge of the organization of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, has been ordered to Port 
land. Ie is succeeded here by Lieut. A, Bickford, a man of 
wide experience in the lumber industry. Lieutenant Hanover 
succeeded in introducing the Legion into almost every logging 
camp in the western part of the State. 

Harold Winslow, a Seattle man now in France with a 
corps of American forest regiments, writes home that his 
unit had the honor of sawing the first log in the mill erected 
by the men. “We had a real ceremony over it,’ he wrote. 
“We all marched down to the mill, the bugles played and we 
4ll gave three cheers for the first French log sawed by an 
American mill and American men. We are going to run 
twenty-four hours a day, and when we get the other mill run 
ning—why the Germans are licked, that’s all.” 

Piles 130 feet long are being cut at Darrington for an 
Alaskan fish cannery, to be used for building fish traps. These 
piles are driven butt end down, to prevent them from float 
ing up. Five cars are required to transport the piles. 

L. J. Bissell, president and manager of the newly organ 
wed Bissell Lumber Co., which succeeds the Newell-Bissell 
Lumber Co., states that he expects to have the new plant com 
pleted and in operation in less than ninety days. On Jan, 
15 Mr. Bissell purchased the interest of his associate, Fred 
Newell, in the old concern and changed its name. In order 
to have a more modern plant and better facilities, Mr. Bissell 
is building a plant on the Duwanish River, just outside of 
the southern city limits of Seattle, on the north end of the 
old Meadows tract, where he bas ample reom for mill site, 
With storage capacity in the Duwamish River for 6,000,000 
feet of logs. The new plant will have a capacity of 125,000 
to 150,000 feet of lumber a day. 

A committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
consisting of I’. B. Hubbard, J. J. Jennelle, George M. Dun 
fan, Secretary Robert B. Allen and Assistant Secretary Ches 
ter L. Hogue, is arranging for an exhibit of fir lumber at the 
National Railway Appliances Association convention in Chi 
“ago, March 18-21. Mr, Hogue will be in attendance, as will 
Probably Mr. Jennelle and Mr. Dunean. 

At the monthly meeting of the directors of the Douglas 
Vir Exploitation & Export Co., held here this week, which 
Was attended by General Manager A. A, Baxter, of San Fran 
ay a resolution was adopted that orders for export Douglas 

r would be taken for the first half of the current year at 
» all thousand feet, and from July 1 to Dec. 31 at $26 a 
“ae 'ke former price has been $22 for the first quar- 

» S<0 for the second; $24 for the third and $26 for the 
fourth quarter, 

Pe Brice I’, Disque, in charge of spruce production for 
he pe ee states that his former announcement that 
oak hy available between 9.000 and 10,000 troops to 
ana Pratvend mills and camps to help in getting out spruce 
1,500 tr. | holds good, At present, he says, there are about 
and | ct at work in the mills and camps in Washington 
ane y, and he has 4,000 more in reserve at Vancouver 

» Vancouver, Wash., which will be placed as soon as 


places are found for them. Colonel Disque also said that 
the spruce manufacturing plant at Vancouver, at which con 
struction work is being rushed rapidly, will probably be in 
operation early in February and will employ close to 1,000 
troops, working in three shifts of eight hours each, 

The February meeting of the West Coast Lumberimen’'s 
Association, according to Secretary Robert B. Allen, will 
be held at the Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore., on Friday, 
Feb. 22. It is likely that those in attendance will in the 
afternoon make a visit to the Government's spruce remanu 
facturing plant at Vancouver, across the Columbia River from 
Portland. It is expected that the plant will then be in full 
operation, 

The magnitude of the ship building industry in Seattle is 
shown by its payroll. There are now 21,000 men employed 
in the various yards, who receive $2,300,000 a month. In the 
last sixty days nearly 6,000 men were added to the local 
forces, The Government has taken a hand in. bringing 
skilled labor here from all parts of the country, and the van- 
guard of thousands arrived here this week when 258 boiler- 
makers, riveters, caulkers, joiners and coppersmiths reached 
Seattle on a special train from Kansas City. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Jan. 26.--Every effort is being made by loggers and offi- 
cials of the provincial government to codperate with Major 
Taylor in his desire to get a large spruce production in 
British Columbia. To secure the quantity aimed at will 
require all the resources available in’ this Provinee, and 
even at that it is feared that all will not be got out 
that is wanted. Still, the production will be very large. 
An order-in-council was passed by the provincial executive 
last week which effectively links up the activities of the 
Imperial Munitions Board with an active and immediate 
cobperative policy advocated by T. D. Pattullo, minister of 
lands. ‘The order grants powers to the government to ar- 
range with the board for the immediate logging of airplane 
spruce upon all vacant areas of crown land and calls upon 
such holders to proceed with the necessary operations forth- 
with. Failure to comply on the part of such holders, right 
is reserved to the minister of lands to make his own ar- 
rangements in coédperation with the Imperial Munitions 
Board, with equitable compensation to follow in respect to 
the timber cut. 

Some of the minor problems connected with the speeding 
up of the spruce logging business were also discussed at a 
conference in Victoria of the district foresters of the 
province, Plans were laid for such participation as it may 
be necessary for the forest branch to take in conjunction 
with the Imperial Munitions Board. 

Coéperation by the British Columbia Loggers’ Association 
is shown by the loaning to the Imperial Munitions Board 
(9) iS efficient secretary, W. B, W. Armstrong, who will be 
assistant to IF. R. Pendleton, reeently appointed to the 
charge of the production department of the board, with 
special reference to spruce. Mr. Pendleton is well known 
as president of the Straits Lumber Co. 

On Graham Island, one of the Queen Charlotte group, 
two plants are cutting spruce exclusively. One is that of 
the Ma Inlet Lumber Co, and the other the Sewall 
Timber & Trading Co. At Port Clements is being erected a 
mill by the Graham Istand Spruce & Cedar Co., principals of 
whieh are W. 'T. Lynch and associates, of Prince Rupert. 

A better system of forest fire protection was discussed 
by district foresters who gathered at Victoria on Jan. 19. 
Those present include: E. B. Prowd, Nelson; G. P  Mel- 
rose, Vernon; (, MelFayden, South Fort George; R. i. Allen, 
Prince Rupert; W. J. VanDusen, Vancouver; P. Sharkey, 
Kamloops; H. S. Irwin,. Vancouver Island, and the chief 
forester, M. A, Grainger. Altho the report of 1917 in re- 
spect to fire protection was considered eminently  satis- 
factory, it has been considered necessary to prosecute fur- 
ther investigations to place the fire-fighting machinery on 
an even more effective basis. 

Mill engineers on Vancouver Island recently made a de 
mand upon employers for an 8-hour day, a readjustment of 
the wage schedule and double pay for all overtime. Opera- 
tors are united in declaring that an 8-hour day with pay 
for ten hours is an impossible concession, 

The railway commission has handed down decision on the 
request of Coast lumbermen to postpone the application of 
rate increases of the railways affecting lumber. The board 
finds that a stay of judgment should not be granted. 

R. WH. Gale, who has served as alderman in Vancouver 
city council, and who was elected mayor last week by the 
largest majority ever given a mayoralty candidate in Van- 
couver, is among other things president of the Adanac Lum 
ber Co., which carries on extensive logging operations in 
the Yale district. 

Logging prices do not show variation. 
ir, $11, $14, $18 
cedar, $15 to $18 





Quotations are: 
shingle cedar, $14 and $15; lumber 
; hemlock, $11; spruce, open, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan. 28.-Conditions in the retail lumber trade in western 
Canada just now are very quiet owing to the severity of 
the weather, the thermometer thruout the West hovering 
around 30 degrees below zero. 

The trade is face to face with two severe problems, one 
au proposed 15 percent increase in freight charges, and the 
other a shortage of labor. Practically every industrial or 
ganization in western Canada has sent strong resolutions to 
the Government and to the chairman of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners to have the new rate repealed, with the 
result that the enforcement of the order of the railway 
commission has been postponed until March 1, 

The labor question is indeed a severe one. Further west, 
both in the mountains and at the Coast it is felt especially. 
Most of the loggers and sawmill men have during the last 
three years enlisted in the forestry battalions, and thus 
skilled help is at a premium, Chinese labor, which in peace 
time was obtainable for $1 a day is now costing from $3 to 
$4, and even then it is scarce, and what is worse, entirely 
inefficient. ‘The ever increasing cost of machinery, the price 
of parts for repairs, the scarcity and high prices of wire 
rope, steel and other sundry essentials, all make the lot of 
the manufacturer a hard one to bear just now. These, with 
transportation troubles, have bad the effect of delaying ship- 
ments from the Coast and mountains to the interior yards; 
and the trouble is that the manufacturers see no hope for 
any betterment in conditions now prevailing, 
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NEW ship companies organized during November had au- 
thorized capital of $4,850,000 compared with $9,650,000 
capital for similar organizations in October and $8,357,000 
for such organizations in November of last year. The total 
November capitalization is the smallest since January. The 
combined authorized capital investment in new ship building 
firms since the war began is $373,765,000. 
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Will Demonstrate to Vow, 
The High Quality of Our Product. 





“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 






SAWED SAWED 

TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 

Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 

machinery used ir its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 

complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 

and Jumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Strips, 








Flooring 


Perfection 


has certainly been attained at our 
mills judging from the repeat orders 
we get. For years we have special- 
ized in the manufacture of 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


The finest oak timber that grows in the state of 
Arkansas goes into it and the work is done by ex- 
perts. Tell us your needs and let us quote you 
prices. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
‘ Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 











Band-Sawed eee Hardwoods 
Ash Wid Sap Gum 
Cypress q@al4NatPlain Red Oak 
Qtd. White Oa Plain and Qtd 
Car Material saben RedGum 


For years we havecatered to the demands of buyers 
who want high quality, perfect millwork and depend- 
able grades in lumber. Our mills draw from the 
HEART of the Best Arkansas Timber and our manu- 
facturing cost is 4 higher than it would be were we 
to lower our Quality and Grade. We employ only 
experienced and careful inspectors who ship straight, 
reliable even grade—National Inspection guaranteed, 
This means complete satisfaction. 
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Write or Wire for Prices Today, 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S$. WATROUS, Secy-Mer. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











An interesting exposition 
figur 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, intereefine exp 
. By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS | 























Kyle Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 








CYPRESSOX 


"we WOOo ETEaNMaL” 


Lutcher & Moore 


wi=® Cypress Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








We only offer the ‘‘ Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
acilities 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’ Mer. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 











The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Richard Cortis, of the Lumber Mills Co., returned this week 
from an extensive mill trip in the South. 

L. H. Levisee, of Oshkosh, Wis., of the Scott & Howe Lum- 
ber Co., was in Chicago the first part of the week. 

I’. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., was a Chicago visitor on Tuesday. 

A. J. Baker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., is expected 
to return to Chicago the latter part of the week from a ten 
days’ trip to the Pacific coast. 

W. D. Garland, of the Seattle office of the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co., was in Chicago several days this week in con- 
ference with Minor E. Botts, representing focal territory for 
the company. 

Bert FE, Cook, Chicago representative for the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., left last Satur- 
day for the South, expecting to spend ten days visiting the 
Louisiana mills of the company. 

N. H. Huey, representing Chicago territory for the Oregon 
Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, returned to Chicago Monday 
after spending last week in Kansas City, Mo., at the annual 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Co., a member of 
the lumber committee of the Council of National Defense, 
returned to Chicago Saturday from Washington, D. C., ex- 
pecting he will remain here several days. 

H. M. Hayward, manager of the hardwood department, 
and L. R. Parminter, manager of the post and paving block 
department, of the Long Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
spent the latter part of last week in Chicago. 

J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and I, M. Torrence, Xenia, 
Ohio, of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, were 
among the retail secretaries in Chicago on business during the 
week, 

Among the Chicago lumbermen in attendance at the initial 
meeting of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held at Memphis, Tenn., last week were E. A. Lang, of 
the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co,; J. H. Faust, of the Faust 
Bros. Lumber Co.; George Kerns, of the G. I’, Kerns Lumber 
Co., and T. J. White, Chicago representative for the Bayou 
Land & Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager of the G, W. Jones Lumber 
Co., of Appleton, Wis., returned Monday from a trip to 
Appleton. He reports that dry stocks at the mill of the 
company at Wabeno, Wis., are short but that the weather has 


company at McNary, La., are operating full time, and while a 
very large proportion of their output is going into ship tim- 
bers and other material for Government use the company 
continues to give its usual prompt service to its regular trade, 
After spending a day in the city looking after business mat- 
ters generally Mr. Cady and Mr. Higgins left for St. Louis, 
from which point they will return to the headquarters of the 
company at McNary. 





PLANNING FOR HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


A. C. Quixley, Vicegerent for the northern district of 
Illinois, has announced a local Hoo-Hoo concatenation for 
Tuesday night, Feb. 12, on the opening date of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association annual, to 
be held at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. The concatenation 
will be held at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, and the plan is to hold a short ceremonial at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, with dinner at 6 with no speeches, 
leaving plenty of time during the rest of the evening for 
pleasure in making the kittens Ne down in the catnip bed, 
Already several kittens have been signed up and there is 
every indication that the coming concatenation will be a big 
event with local Hoo-Hoo. The membership committee was 
scheduled to meet on Friday noon at the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation rooms and make plans for the first drive for kittens, 





WILL MANAGE BIG SOUTHERN INTERESTS 

S. Bridgewater, of Groveton, Tex., was in Chicago a couple 
of days this week conferring with officers of the Trinity 
County Lumber Co., of Groveton, and the Tremont Lumber 
Co., of Rochelle, La. While he was in Chicago arrangements 
were perfected as a result of which Mr. Bridgewater becomes 
general manager of the Tremont Lumber Co. and will make 
his headquarters at Rochelle after Feb. 1. For many years 
the general offices of the Tremont Lumber Co. have been at 
Winfield, La., but during the latter part of 1917 it was 
decided to handle all office matters in the future from 
Rochelle, where is situated the largest plant of two big yellow 
pine operations of the Tremont Lumber Co. Here is located 
one of the most modern yellow pine mills of the South, with 
a daily 10-hour capacity of 200,000 feet. At Eros, near 
Rochelle, on the Iron Mountain Railway the company has 
another well organized mill operation. In the future all the 
sales for the Tremont Lumber Co.’s two mills will be handled 
from the main office at Rochelle. 

The Rochelle plant is a model among modern southern pine 
mills. Its most striking lumber saving feature is the mono- 














NEW OFFICE OF THE TREMONT LUMBER CO. AT ROCHELLE, LA. 


been favorable for getting in a good log supply. In fact, 
conditions with most northern operators have been ideal for 
logging, not so much snow being in the northern woods as in 
other parts of the country. 

Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, returned to Washington, D. C., last Monday 
after spending a week at the Chicago office. Before returning 
east to take up again the work of the War Emergency Bureau 
of the association he announced that the next annual con- 
vention of the association will be held in Chicago on Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 20 and 21. The convention this year 
will be held at the Congress Hotel. 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
announces that it has just established permanent offices at 
627 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn., to serve the 
north central and Canadian trade. Richard K. Papin, for- 
merly southwestern representative for the Davenport Loco- 
motive Works and for ten years manager of the equipment 
department of the Zelnicker company, will be in charge of the 
new office. Mr. Papin is especially well qualified on all mat- 
ters having to do with rails, locomotives, cars, machinery, 
piling and tanks. 

O. T. Barry, secretary of the Central Iowa Lumbermen’s 
Association, and his brother, H. T. Barry, of the Truck 
Service Co., Cedar Rapids, were in Chicago this week attend- 
ing the automobile show. Both of these young men are sons 
of John W. Barry and with him are interested in the Hawkeye 
Lumber & Coal Co., one of the most progressive retail lumber 
concerns of Iowa. ‘They report a growing demand for motor 
trucks and trailers among the retail lumber yards of Iowa, 
the necessity for more efficient service and more economical 
handling of lumber creating a growing interest in motor 
equipment. 

On Tuesday evening Lieut. Lee Hammond, from the naval 
training station at Great Lakes, IIl., delivered a very interest- 
ing talk on seaplanes before the Western Society of Engineers. 
Lieutenant Hammond is a great believer in the Liberty 
motor and predicted that in 1918 there will be great changes 
in the air fighting situation in Europe. At present the pro- 
duction of airplanes and seaplanes is the most necessary 
feature. Men for the ground divisions are in great demand 
and the Navy is asking for several thousand recruits from 
the middle West. Good mechanics in almost every line are 
needed. In the construction of seaplanes at Great Lakes the 
Navy is using “silver spruce” and for the pontoons mahogany. 


W. M. Cady, president and general manager, and A. J. 
Higgins, assistant general manager, of the W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co., McNary, La., were in Chicago this week conferring 
with the local representative of the company, H. L. Hanbury. 
The Cady Lumber Co. is arranging to become a more active 
participant in the Chicago lumber trade than heretofore and 
has become identified with the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago as a member of Section BE. The two mills of the 


rail system of handling lumber thruout the plant. This sys- 
tem has been the source of favorable comment from many 
southern lumbermen and has been copied in a number of 
mills that have been erected since the Rochelle plant was put 
in operation. One of the finest and best equipped planing 
mills in the South is a part of the Rochelle operations. Every- 
thing about this plant was constructed with the view of 
increasing the output with a minimum of manual effort and 
maximum of efficiency in quality and manufacture. 

Mr. Bridgewater is one of the most competent and ex- 
perienced mill operators in the South and under his manage- 
ment the company expects to maintain a high standard of 
efficiency in all branches of its operations. 

Preparatory to concentration of all the office work at 
Rochelle there has been erected there a handsome new office 
building that is in keeping with the great sawmill plant at 
that place and that will enable the clerical work to be carried 
on with the greatest convenience and less effort.. As may be 
noted from the accompanying illustration, this office is 4 
commodious and comfortable edifice and a credit to the com- 
pany and the town. 


IS PROMOTED TO SALES MANAGERSHIP 


Announcement has been made by the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., of Orange, Tex., of the appointment, effective Jan. 
29, of E. V. Folsom as sales manager, with entire charge of 
the lumber sales of that company. Mr. Folsom formerly was 
assistant sales manager. In a letter to the trade making the 
announcement of Mr. Folsom’s promotion to the position of 
sales manager General Manager F. H. Farwell said: “Mr. 
Folsom has been with us for seventeen years and has proved 
himself an efficient and loyal member of our office staff. 








DESCRIBES FRENCH LOGGING METHODS : 
he members of the Forest Engineers in France are ber: 
ing some decidedly unique experiences and are receiving 
much information upon European methods of logging “8 
manufacturing lumber. To one who has been accustomed . 
American methods these must, indeed, seem strange, aS es 
be judged from the following extract from a letter to borg 
Sierra Range from Floyd A. Colby, a member of the 1 
Engineers (Forest) now serving in France: a 
The French have a kind of a novel system of logging 
least it is new to me. First, they go out into the pm ~4 
pick out the trees they want to fell, then one man ¢ ae 
to the top and trims off the limbs. They do this to 4 
knocking down the smaller trees, or even breaking ie. 
limbs off. When they get ready to fell the tree, page I 
notch it, no matter how small it is, That is someth cm 
can not account for in small timber. They use oak we +" 
about two or three, and a common timber saw about ly Bt 
six feet long, and it has no drags on it. The teeth are ieey 
like those of a hand-saw. When they get the tree own oe 
peel it to full length; that is, to where the tree is about 45 
inches in diameter. They do not saw it into cuts in ld 
woods, but haul it full length. The trucks are what I wo 
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call a common four-horse wagon, only they are a narrower 
gage than our narrow gage wagons. They use about two 
oxen to a truck and it takes about half a day for them_to 
load, which is done with a logging jack of the ratchet 
variety. ‘They come in with those trees full length—about 
150 feet long, and have two or more on the wagon. One is 
joaded on the bunk and one under the axle. They uncouple 
their wagons and set the wheels 80 to 100 feet apart, and 
when they come to a turn they unfasten the reach of the 
rear truck and steer with it around the corner. The brake 
is on the front wheels and is made on a crank with threads 
on the straight part of it. So, to put on the brake the 
driver grabs the crank and starts winding. The oxen have 
their yokes (I guess that is what they call them) fastened 
to their horns. ‘The yoke is only a little light piece of wood 
and is nearly straight, and there is a pad just behind the 
porns for the yoke to rest on. There is a hole in the front 
of the yoke thru which they poke the wagon tongue. A 
wooden pin holds it in place. When they want to back up, 
they turn the team around and put the tongue in the other 
way, so they push on the end of it. 





HERE’S A CHANGE TO DO YOUR BIT 


Have you heard of the ‘chain letter” that is all right? 

Well, the latest one is positively so, despite the fact that a 
few hundred that have preceded it have generally been looked 
upon with merited distrust. Another mark in favor of the 
latest ‘chain letter’? scheme is that you can take part and 
Uncle Sam will not frown upon your action the least bit. 
Without going into details, the scheme has to do with War 
Thrift Stamps, and the following letter sent by a local lum- 
pberman to five of his friends is explanatory of it: 

“T am again bubbling over with patriotism and desire to 
pass some of it on to you. 

“I enclose herewith a Government Thrift Card with the 
first stamp in place. You can buy the balance of these 
stamps to fill out this card yourself. 

“I want you to go to the Post Office and buy five Thrift 
Stamps, and ask for five Thrift Cards, put one stamp on each 
card and send to five of your friends on your own stationery, 
sending your list of names to the War Savings Committee, 51 
Chambers Street, New York City. 

“This is really the only chain letter proposition I have ever 
felt sufficiently justified in imposing on any of my friends, 
so I ask that you continue same, as every little bit helps.” 

Without any strain upon any reader’s imagination, anyone 
who has tried to compile statistics on ‘‘chain letter” results 
will readily give you his word that if every one receiving 
a “chain letter” Thrift Stamp book does not break the chain 
it will not be long until Uncle Sam will find it unnecessary 
to float any more Liberty Loans to carry on his part in mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy. 

As it aptly has been said, even if someone should be so 
thoughtless as to break the chain he would be only 25 cents 
ahead, and Uncle Sam would have the money. It is one game 
in which nobody loses. 


ate ae 


HILL BUILT OUT OF LUMBER 


Many a Chicago child has bemoaned the fact that because 
there are no hills in Chicago, when the winter time comes 
with its snow, there is no coasting. ‘The best that most of 
them can do is to sit and listen wistfully to the tales of the 
pleasure of their parents who, in childhood days, spent so 
many healthful hours in coasting. This does not apply to 
all the children of Chicago, however, for out in Garfield 
Park, where there are no hills provided by nature, one has 
been built of lumber. A rather abrupt, short hill it is, but 
nevertheless, one that is quite satisfactory for the coasters; 
probably 50 feet in height, it is built entirely of wood. 
Steps run up one side, adjacent to which is an ice covered 
slide upon which the sleds are hauled upward. Two slides 
are provided for those going down and they are so boxed 
up by lumber that there is no danger of the sleds getting off 
of the track. These runways, or perhaps it would be better 
to term them “slideways,’ are upheld by a timber frame- 
work, securely bolted and placed so that it may be taken 
down easily. Most of the timbers are 6x6 inches in size and 
are of a good grade of southern yellow pine. 





ONE PLACE WHERE COAL ABOUNDS 


Taking advantage of a situation whereby a nation is freez- 
ing, and even the mention of coal warms the average man’s 
heart, Seattle, Wash., is striking the “iron while it is hot” 
and advertisements in middle western and eastern metro- 
politan newspapers blazen the news that there is at least one 
city in the United States where there is plenty of coal for 
all, The advertising is done by the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce for the purpose of calling attention to the advantages 
of the western metropolis from the viewpoint of a center for 
manufacturing. 

The advertisement states that Seattle is in one part of the 
United States that has not only a surplus of coal now but a 
dependable supply ahead to last at least a year. The coal 
supply of the city is all mined within fifty miles of Seattle, 
and in addition 190,000 water horsepower is developed, 800,- 
000 water horsepower waiting to be developed. The city has 
thousands of men engaged in the manufacture of war sup- 
plies and, unlike employees in other cities, they-do not need 
to fear that lack of coal will force them out of work. The 
advertisements also tell of other desirable features of the 
city from a manufacturing viewpoint. 


A. C. QUIXLEY, 
New President 


Cc. B. FLINN, 
New Vice President 


FIR DIRECTOR APPOINTMENT PLEASES 


North Pacific coast manufacturers of Douglas fir lumber 
are pleased with the announcement of the appointment of 
J. H. Bleedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Seattle, Wash., to be director of production and distribution 
of fir lumber for Oregon and Washington. The appointment 
was made by Wood Beal, of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, who 
is on the Coast as a representative of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and Richard F. Howe, of Washington, D. C., of 
the Aircraft Board. ‘They were in conference in Portland 
last week. 

Mr. Bloedel now has absolute charge for the Government 
of the production of the fir lumber not only for ship building 
in Washington, Oregon and California but that which is being 





J. H. BLOEDEL, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Appointed Director of Production and Distribution of Vir 
Lumber 


shipped on Government orders to help out the ship construc- 
tion in the East and South. He takes over the distributing 
of these orders that have heretofore been handled thru the 
West Coast Lumber Emergency Bureau, and he also takes 
over the embargo work that has been looked after by C. W. 
Stimson at Seattle and Jay S. Hamilton at Portland. Mr. 
Bloedel’s appointment simplifies matters, placing the handling 
of fir absolutely in the hands of one person, and he is an 
experienced lumberman with a thoro knowledge of manu- 
facturing and logging conditions on the western Coast, and 
one who has the confidence of all the operators. 

Mr. Bloedel announces that offices will be maintained in 
Portland under the direction of J. 8S. Hamilton to handle the 
Oregon business, and at Seattle to handle the orders for the 
Washington mills. At a meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association in Seattle last week Mr. Bloedel was given 
a rising vote of confidence by the 175 lumbermen present, 
who pledged themselves to do everything possible to assist 
him in supplying the Government needs in Douglas fir. At 
that time Mr. Bloedel took occasion to announce that every 
one would receive a square deal from him, but if there was 
any conflict of interests between the lumbermen and the 
Government, that the Government would be protected. 

Mr. Bloedel has also accepted the position as chairman of 
the State lumber war savings committee, coéjperating with 
the Washington State war savings committee, which is pro 
moting the sale of war savings stamps and thrift stamps. 
Mr. Bloedel will assist in the governmental organization of 
the timber industry of Washington, working toward increas 
ing the sales of stamps thru lumber channels. 





CHICAGOANS CHOOSE NEW OFFICERS 


The new board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago met on last Friday, Jan. 25, and elected officers 
for the ensuing year. In choosing A. C. Quixley president of 
the organization not only was Mr, Quixley paid a high per- 
sonal honor but Division “C’——-Hardwood Wholesalers— 
shares in the honor bestowed upon him. It is the first time 
for many years that a member of Division ‘‘C” has been 
president of the association. The other officers named are 
as follows: C. B. Flinn, vice president; George D. Griffith, 
treasurer; E. E. Hooper, secretary. 

Each of the new officers is well and favorably known in the 
trade, Mr. Quixley being one of the most active in the younger 
group of lumbermen; Mr. Flinn is a veteran in the trade, 
while the same may be said of Mr. Griffith, both having been 
active in local lumber circles for many years. Secretary 
Hooper, who was reélected, has been secretary of the asso- 
ciation so many years that when many in the trade think 
about the organization they think of “Ed” Hooper first and 
the association afterward. 





GEORGE D. 





GRIFFITH 
Reélected Treasurer 


In electing Mr. Quixley president the new board of direc- 
tors chose the youngest dealer who has ever had that honor. 
Mr. Quixley, who is 36 years old, is already a veteran in 
association work, having been very active since engaging in 
the hardwood trade in Chicago, and is an aggressive leader 
who puts “pep” into anything with which he has any con- 
nection. Last year he was chairman of Division “C” and 
in the year the division accomplished as much progressive 
work as in any previous year in the history of the association. 
When he was named a member of the board of directors it 
was almost a foregone conclusion that he would be the asso- 
ciation’s next president. During the existence of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club he was its president in 1914, and at present 
he is Vicegerent of Hoo-Hoo for the northern district of Ili- 
nois. Local Hoo-Hoo are thriving under his leadership and 
at each concatenation many new kittens have been joining 
the order. 

When Mr. Quixley was just half his present age he started 
in the lumber business, becoming connected with a retail 
lumber yard at Beloit, Wis. His next step was as sales repre- 
sentative in Chicago territory for the Mason-Donaldson Lum- 
ber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis. Following that he was man- 
ager of the Chicago yard of the Brittingham & Young Lum- 
ber Co. when it was located at Twenty-second and Throop 
streets. Wight years ago he and G. H. Bulgrim formed the 
Quixley & Bulgrim Lumber Co. A few months ago Mr. Bul- 
grim retired and the name was changed to the Quixley 
Lumber Co, 

The choice of Mr. Flinn as vice president resulted in the 
selection of a local lumberman who has been connected with 
the lumber trade for more than forty years. For the last 
ten years he has been president of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Co. He has always taken an effective, active part in asso- 
ciation affairs. During the last year he has been chairman 
of the executive committee of Division “D’—Pine Whole- 
salers—and under his direction the division has put in a 
busy year. For many years Mr. Flinn was president of Flinn 
& Uhlrich, who maintain a yard in the lumber district at 
Twenty-second Street and Ashland Avenue. He was also 
connected with northern mill operations for ten years, during 
that period being manager of a sawmill at Merrill, Wis. 

Mr. Griffith, who was reélected treasurer, has been treas- 
urer of the organization for the last ten years, He is head 
of George D. Griffith & Co., wholesalers of white yellow pine, 
hemlock and hardwoods. Mr. Griffith, tho a veteran in the 
trade, still has a youthful look and could easily pass for one 
of the “boys.” He had his first touch of the lumber game 
when he took a position in the supply department of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway in 1881. A short 
time later he was made lumber purchaser for the road and 
still later he obtained a position with one of the larger 
companies in the lumber district when the district was in its 
prime in the cargo trade. Mr. Griffith before forming George 
D. Griffith & Co, in 1894 also had a sawmill experience in the 
North, 

Mr. Hooper, who was reélected secretary as a matter of 
course, first served in that capacity in 1888, when he was 
made secretary of the Chicago Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
In 1891, when the Chicago yard dealers and Lumber Px- 
change organized as one body, he was made its secretary and 
has been secretary ever since. If anyone knows more about 
lumber association work than he his name can not be recalled 
at this time. 
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LUMBERMAN IS ORDERED TO FRANCE 


I. J. Leitemeyer, of St. Louis, Mo., well known in the 
cypress trade and for years representative in Iowa for the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., but who is now 
a first Heutenant with Co. F., 137th Infantry, has been 
ordered to France and is now at an eastern port preparing 
to sail. Lieutenant Leitemeyer, on his way east, wired from 
Indianapolis to L. M. Tully, St. Louis representative of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., bidding farewell to him and to 
all the company’s salesmen and to his friends in Iowa. Mr, 
Tully sent the following reply: ‘Your wire of date. It is 
not farewell but au revoir, as we are all looking for you to 
return with laurels pinned on you. Good luck and God bless 
you,” 

Lieutenant Leitemeyer was literally raised in the cypress 
business. His first work was under his uncle, George Dallas, 
then general manager of the New Iberia Cypress Co., one of 
the R. H. Downman mills. Later he was yard superintendent 
for the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., at Burton, leaving them 
in 1911 to enter the service of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co. as a traveling salesman, his territory being northern Mis- 
souri and Iowa, with headquarters at Centerville, Iowa. 

Ife received his military training at the officers’ training 
camp at Fort Sam Houston, and his hard work there won 
for him his commission. Lieutenant Leitemeyer is of German 
extraction, but is an American thru and thru, and hopes to 
enter Berlin under the American flag. He has been stationed 
at Fort Sam Houston since he became an officer. 

Arthur L. Wilson, associated with his father, P. D. Wilson, 
in the P. D. Wilson Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed first lieutenant in the Engineer Reserve Corps, and 
has been assigned fo one of the battalions of the Twentieth 
Engineers (Forestry). Lieutenant Wilson has been ordered 
to report at once to the headquarters of the regiment at 
Washington. 
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Reélected Secretary 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Peach Orchard—The Quellmalz Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Brookings, has purchased the 
entire milling outfit, teams, land etc., of H. F. Pirtle. The 
purchase price was $10,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Streator Car Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $300,000. - ar 

Metropolis—-The J. N. Roberts Manufacturing Co. is now 
Roberts-Liggett Co. 

Ottawa—L. M. Bayne Lumber Co. has 
capital stock from $35,000 to $100,000. 

1OWA. Brooklyn—Brooklyn Lumber & Grain Co. suc- 
ceeded by H. C. Light & Son. 

Wallingford—Royal Lumber Co, has been succeeded by 
the Farmers Elevator Co. 

KANSAS. Atchison—Schulz Fisk Lumber Co. sold out 
to C. A. Chandler. 

Topeka—The Miller Lumber yard has been taken over 
by J. J. Rhodes Lumber Co., of Council Grove. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Fred G. Jones Lumber 
Co. has purchased the controlling interest of the T. J. 
Morrison Lumber Co., Elizabethtown, which operates a 
planer and yard at Hlizabethtown and yards at Hodgen- 
ville. T. J. Morrison has retired from business. 

Paducah—The Southern Hardwood Lumber & Tie Co. 
is dissolving and will wind up its business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The A. J. Higgins Lumber 
& ixport Co. has increased its capital stock to $125,000. — 

Shreveport—Allen Manufacturing Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $200,000. 

Thibodaux—H. W. Frost Estate is now the Frost Lumber 
Co. 

MICHIGAN. Dowagiac—Lindsley & Tourje have been 
succeeded by the Lindsley Lumber Co. i 

Detroit—Detroit Wood Pulley Co. has changed its name 
to Detroit Pulley Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Coldwater—T. J. Cooper & Co. are re- 
ported as having succeeded Veazey & Dulaney. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—S. W. Morten Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $75,000. 

NEW YORK. Painted Post—The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Corning, has purchased the saw mill and lumber yard of 
the Gordon Millwork Co. The deal involves between $50,- 
000 and $60,000. 

Rochester—Rochester Box & Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $90,000 to $200,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Cooperstown-—Crane-Johnson Co. 
will remove its headquarters and purchasing department 
to Fargo on Feb. 15. 

Grand Forks—S. P. Ireland & Sons have been succeeded 
by Ireland Lumber Yards (inc.). 

Havelock—Venturia Lumber Co. has recently been suc- 


increased its 


ceeded by the Havelock Lumber Co, (inec.). Capital 
$20,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Greensburg—Struble & Walthour 


have been succeeded by the Youngwood Lumber & Supply 
Co. with headquarters at Youngwood. 

Oil City—Caldwell Lumber Co, has closed out its busi- 
ness. 

York—York Wagon Gear Co. changed its name to York 
Body Corporation. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Hurley—Thompson Yards (Ine.), 
has taken over the J. H. Queal yard and will make head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—-Dudley Lumber Co. increased 
capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

TEXAS. Boyce—W. 8S. Sharp Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by William Cameron & Co., with headquarters at 
Waco. 


UTAH. Ogden—Walker Lumber Co. has been sold to 
the Boyd Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Walton Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000. 

WISCONSIN. Arena—Salzman Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by William G. Orht. 

Edmund—cC. C. Wharton Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Edmund Lumber Co. It will make its head- 
quarters with Collins Bros. Lumber Co., Madison, 

Haven—A. L. Wagner succeeded by Ebenreiter Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Sheboygan. 

Shawano—The Shawano Hub Manufacturing Co. has re- 
organized under the name of Shawano Box Factory. Op- 
erations will start in about two months. 

Valders—O. Aslakson Co, has changed its name to 
Valders Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALTA. Edmonton—Hayward Lumber Co. (Ltd.), has 
increased capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Iimil Hallam and 
associates have taken over sawmill of the St. Elmo Lum- 
ber Co., near Hope, on the Canadian Northern Railway. 
Will operate under name of Mountain Lumber Co, 

QUEBEC. Montreal—J. T. Marchand & Co., lumber 
dealers, have dissolved partnership. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—HIlmont Lumber Co, has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $200,000. ; 

Tuscaloosa—Yellow Pine Co. has incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Weed-—-Lumbermen’s Specialty Co. has 
incorporated for $5,000. 

LOUISIANA. De Ridder—Liberty Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated for $6,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Dunton Co., manufac- 
turer of end-up wood products, is capitalized at $25,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Mill City Lumber Co., re- 
tail lumber, incorporates with a capital stock of $50,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—United Spruce Corporation 
has incorporated with an authorized capital at $100,000. 

Rochester—Rochester Moulding Works (Inc.), manufac- 
turing moldings, sash, trim, blinds, lumber ete., has in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000. Incorporators: George 
M. Schmidt, George Baxter and George J. Skivington, all 
of Rochester. 

Stony Creek—Lehentaler Bros. have incorporated under 
same name. Capital $25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Union Lumber Co. has 
incorporated for $50,000. Incorporators: Paul H. Allen and 
others. 

OREGON. Portland—Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. has 
incorporated under Washington laws. Capital $600,000. 

Corvallis—The Western Furniture Manufacturing Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation at Salem, with a capital 
stock of $15,000. M. D. Miesner, John Heeszel and Walter 
A. Kempin are the incorporators. 

Portland—The East Side Hardwood Floor Co. has incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $1,500. The incorporators 
are Truman De Lano, Arthur B. Smith and A. Velvick. 

Portland—Westlake Lumber Co. has incorporated for 
$30,000. H. P. Dutton, F. S. Pepsin and H. S. Wilson are 
the incorporators. 

Portland—Yaguina Lumber Co. has incorporated for 
$14,000. 

Portland—Thorsen-Hendrickson Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $450,000. 

WISCONSIN. Frederic—Pederson Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated, 
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Milwaukee—The Home Builders’ Finance Co. has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $100,000. Incorpo- 
rators: H. R. Graham, W. B. Osborn and George F. Eller, 

Siren—Siren Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

Stone Lake—Dickinson & Son have incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000. 

ashburn—The Washburn Dwelling Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. Incorporators: A. . MacLeod, F. T, 
seers; C. E. Estabrook and Amos M. Hansen. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Airplane Spruce & Lumber 
Co. has incorporated for $200,000. The incorporators are 
W. J. Patterson, H. P. Brown, A. L. Paine, Alex Polson, 
Robert Polson, Phil, J. Mourant and Thomas Soules. 

IXverett—Norway-Pacific Construction & Dry Dock Co, 
has incorporated for $1,500,000. 

Kelso—McLane Timber, Spar & Piling Co. has incor- 
porated for $25,000. The incorporators are EI. J. & M. Vy, 
McLane and C. T. Myers. 

Seattle—West Coast Logging Co. has incorporated for 
$100,000. 

Tacoma—Mattson Logging Co. has incorporated for 


$3,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Courtenay—The Gwilt Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), has incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND. Duncan—Hillcrest Lumber Co, 
has incorporated for $50,000. 

Vancouver—The G. L. Logging Co. (Ltd.), capital $10,- 
000, has been incorporated to take over the interest of 
Henry Dahl, Alfred Falk and Gustav Larson in a timber 
contract held with the receiver of the Canadian Pacific 
lumber Co. (Ltd.). 

Vancouver—Massett Timber Co. (Ltd.), has been incor- 
porated for $200,000. 

Vancouver—Pacific Tie & Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Vancouver—Dahl & Falk (Ltd.), have incorporated with 
i Capital stock of $24,000. 

Vancouver—Pine Grove Logging Co. (Ltd.), has incor- 
porated for $20,000 to take over the logging and lumber 
business now carried on by Frank Kind and William Reed 
Allen at Pine Grove. Head office will be at Vancouver, 

Vancouver—Service Lumber Co, (Ltd.), has been incor- 
porated for $10,000. 

Vancouver—H. M. K. Timber Co. (Ltd.), has been in- 
corporated for $10,000 to take over the interest of Fergus 
R. MacDonald and Noel Humphreys in a contract for 
ribbed spruce. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA.  Sheffield—Hayner Lumber Co. recently 
started the lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—George C. Cornitius re- 
cently began business as a hardwood lumber broker. 

CONNECTICUT. Manchester—The New England Tim- 
ber Co., with H. S. Hills as its treasurer, has been re- 
cently established. Its business is buying timberland and 
manufacturing lumber and cordwood. 

GEORGIA. Darien—The Darien Shipbuilding Co. has 
established a ship building plant. 

inna Benton—Benton Lumber Co. is opening a 
yard. 

Chicago—Dollarhide & Bunch Lumber Co. recently be- 
gana wholesale lumber business, with offices in the Con- 
way Building. 

Watseka—Peoples Grain & Lumber Co. recently pur- 
chased lots and will erect buildings for the storage of 
lumber. 

INDIANA. Tell City—Lasher & Co. have organized and 
will manufacture chicken coops. 

i Beech—Johnson Maxwell Lumber Co. is opening 
a yard. 

MAINE. Portland—The Old Star match factory has 
been acquired by an out-of-town concern which will re- 
model it for woodworking. 

MINNESOTA. Dennison—Dennison Farmers Mercantile 
& Elevator Co. will open lumber yard. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Betts Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business. 

New York—James A. Coughlin, 1901 Amsterdam Avenue, 
recently started in the lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Hockerville—The Walker-Hines Lumber 
Co. will begin business in about a month. 

Macomb—Main Lumber Co. will begin business shortly. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hanover—Hopkins Manufacturing 
Co. recently started business. 

Philadelphia—Gale Lumber Co. recently organized. 

WASHINGTON. Arden—Home Lumber Co. recently 
started manufacturing lumber. 

Rice Lake—S, Gibson Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness. 

Sugar Bush—Welcome-Shocton Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Bear Creek, recently began business here. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Brooks  Bidlake 
Cedar Co. (Ltd.), recently started to manufacture lumber 
and shingles. 

QUEBEC. St. Madelaine—Cabot & Freres have begun 
the manufacture of lumber. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Danville—The Morse Bros. Lumber Co. 
has just erected a saw and planing mill ten miles south of 
Waveland, with a capacity of 30,000 feet a day. 

CONNECTICUT. East Hartford—The Wast Hartford 
Lumber & Ladder Co. is building an addition 30x60 feet 
to its tobacco case manufactory. 

LOUISIANA. Mounds—Pelican Lumber Co. will rebuild 
sawmill reported burned at loss of $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Gordon—George T. Crane, who has re- 
cently purchased a tract of timber near here, is purchasing 
machinery for the installation of a lumber and box mill. 


CASUALTIES 


ARIZONA. Douglas—Douglas Lumber Co. recently suf- 
fered loss by fire. 

INDIANA. _Evansville—On Monday night, Jan. 21, the 
Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co. was damaged by fire to 
the extent of $10,000, which was covered by insurance. 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—Owensboro Planing Mill Co. 
was damaged by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Leesville—Two sheds and about 5,000,000 
feet of lumber of the Mona Mills were destroyed by fire 
Jan. 25, Estimated loss $125,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—The mill of the Essex Lum- 
ber Co. was destroyed by fire. Estimated loss is placed at 
between $40,000 and . $50,000. The Essex Lumber Co. 
manufactures portable school. houses. 

MISSOURI. Creighton—R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. was 
badly damaged by fire; loss to stock $20,000, to buildings 
$10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Montrose—The lumber and planing 
mill of Clark Stephens was destroyed by fire Jan. 18. 
The loss is estimated at $12,000; insurance of $3,()00 was 
carried. 1 

Yeagerstown—Fire totally destroyed the large office ant 
scales building of the J. O. Yeager coal and lumibe! plant. 
_SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—The plant of tle Caro- 
lina Veneer Co. was totally destroyed by fire recently. 
Estimated loss is $100,000, which is partly covered by 1- 
surance. ‘ 

TEXAS. Gainesville—Fire recently damaged the Lyon 
Gray lumber yards to the extent of $1,200. 
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VIRGINIA. Bassett—Bassett Furniture Co. recently 
suffered loss by fire. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Raywood—The store and offices of 
the Warn Lumber Corporation were destroyed by fire last 
Wednesday. Estimated loss is $25,000. It is thought the 
company will build without delay. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


THIBopAuX, LA., Jan. 26.—The suit of the Bowie Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad 
Co. was on hearing in the district court here last Thursday. 
The plant of the Bowie company was destroyed by fire last 
year, and it appears that the company is suing the railway 
on the ground that the fire was started by sparks from a rail- 
way locomotive. Defendant applied for transfer of the 
suit to New Orleans, and the application was argued and 
taken = advisement. The suit is said to involve $1,- 
000,000. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 28.—At the final meeting of cred- 
itors of the Kurth Broom Co., formerly doing business at 
1018 Lee Street, Milwaukee, a third and final dividend of 
19.3 percent, amounting to $477.32, was declared and ordered 
paid. Total dividends declared aggregate 39.3 percent. 


Cuicago, ILL., Jan. 26.—Columbia Parlor Frame Co.; in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Cuicaco, ILu., Jan. 26.—Damm Sauer Upholstering Co. ; 
involuntary petition in: bankruptcy. 


Cuicaco, ILL., Jan. 28.—Irving Park Sash & Door Co.; 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Brookiyn, N. Y¥., Jan. 28.—Brooklyn Show Case Co.; in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Port RENFREW, B. C., Jan, 26.—The Templin Logging Co. 
has assigned. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 26.—A demand of assignment has 
been made against W. C. Maxwell Lumber Co, 
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EDWARD L. ROBERTS 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published in its issue of 
Jan. 12 the news of the death of Edward L. Roberts and 
gave a short review of his business career. Thru the 
courtesy of his partner for many years, William L. Sharp, 
it is able at this time more fully to review his business 
and social activities. 

As already stated, Colonel Roberts was of Welsh de- 
scent, having been born in Wales Jan. 3, 1846. The 
parents and family of nine children, of which he was 
next to the youngest, came to this country when he was 
3 years of age via sailing vessel to the Great Lakes to 
Green Bay. The father was taken ill and died about ten 
days after reaching their new home. 

Edward in his early teens began work in a local lumber 
yard to contribute to the family’s support. At the be- 
ginning of the Civil War he endeavored to enlist, but 
could not secure acceptance because of his extreme youth. 
He finally succeeded in entering the quartermasters’ 
branch, remaining in it thru the war. 

His after-the-war partnership with his older brother, 
U. N. Roberts, in the sash and door business at Daven- 
port, Iowa, continued until about 1878. After two years 
in the sawmill business in Muscatine, Iowa, he came to 
Chicago in 1880 and started the sash and door firm of 
E. L. Roberts & Co., probably the first in that line in 
Chicago. His partnership with William L. Sharp in his 
business continued until 1912, when he retired from the 
firm and it was succeeded by the Roberts Sash & Door Co. 

In political affairs Colonel Roberts was a life long Re- 
publican, He was president of the Thirty-second Ward 
Republican Club and often a delegate to State or national 
conventions. He was often offered nomination for office 
hut never accepted, as he preferred to serve in the ranks. 

e was one of the charter members of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church in Englewood, where he resided at 
the time of its establishing. Later he moved to the Ridge 
district on the Rock Island suburban line and near Tracy 
and he and his family became identified with the Bethany 
Union Church, where he with his wife and five children 
were habitual occupants of the family pew. 

Colonel Roberts was fond of horses, for many years 
driving his team to the office and being often seen on 
Chicago bridle paths on his favorite Kentucky mount, 
“‘Betty.’? It was with some reluctance that he Jater 
turned to automobiling. He was fond of hunting and 
fishing and for twenty-five years, with his nephews, he 
was a regular October habitant of their Wisconsin hunt 
Ing camp. In his later life he was enthusiastic at golf 
and was a member of the Midlothian, Skokie and Ridge 
golf clubs of Chicago, and the Anandale Country Club of 
Pasadena. 

Colonel Roberts was a man of genial and friendly bent 
and a great reader and stuaent and had a wonderful 
memory for detail. He retained his youthful spirit and 
mental outlook to the last and was especially fond of the 
company of young men. 

Colonel Roberts had completed a fine summer home at 
Pasadena only recently. Mr. Sharp says of him: 

Life to him had many pleasures. He never grew old and 
up to the very last had the enthusiasm and spirit of youth, 
which characterized his whole life. His refined tastes, his 
Personal charm gave him a widely extended circle of friends 
who will miss his genial smile, hearty handshake and gen- 
erous kindly spirit, coupled with the dignified courtesy which 
was characteristic of him. His active enthusiasm in many 


outside affairs never interfered with his home life and 
€ was a devoted husband and father. 


HARRY 8S. BOLCOM 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Searriz, Wasu., Jan. 31—Harry 8S. Boleom, president 
of the Canal Lumber Co., Seattle, and vice president of 
the Boleom-Vanderhoof Logging Co., a subsidiary cor- 
poration, died at Columbus Sanitarium, this city, yester- 
ay afternoon of peritonitis. He became indisposed last 
Friday night and on Monday an operation was resorted 

, unsuccessrully, in the hope of saving his life. 

The Boleoms, with their father, the late H. C. Boleom, 
began wholesaling Pacific coast forest products in the 


early 790s at Winona. Later they acquired lumber and 
shingle manufacturing interests at Ballard, a suburb of 
Seattle, and after the death of their father, in 1899, 
Earl S. Youmans, of Winona, was interested with them 
for several years. In 1903 they moved to Seattle and 
for years operated two large plants here until, a few 
years ago, the plant of the Boleom Mills was forced out 
of business by construction of a Government canal. 

Harry 8. Boleom was born at Winona, Minn., Aug. 19, 
1862. He is survived by a widow and a son, Marfield, a 
University of Washington student, and one brother, 
William M. Boleom, president of the Boleom Mills, Seattle. 
They were associated in lumber manufacturing. The 
latter hurried back from a business trip to California, 
reaching his brother just before he died. 

Harry Boleom was a member of nunierous Seattle clubs 
and was highly regarded by a circle of friends both in and 
out of the lumber trade. The funeral services will be 
held at undertaking parlors here on Friday. 


CHARLES F. EDDY.—Charles F. Eddy, whose sudden 
death in Bay City, Mich., Jan. 21, was recorded in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 26, and whose funeral was 
held Jan. 23 from his late residence with interment in 
Elm Lawn Cemetery, was one of the best known lumber- 
men in the Saginaw Valley for years. He was born in 
Bangor, Me., March 21, 1852, and after receiving his early 
education in Bangor completed it at Andover school. 
While still a young man he came to Bay City in 1870, 
being connected with Eddy, Avery & Eddy, one of the 
largest lumber firms in that section at that time. Subse- 
quently he became a member of the co-partnership of 
Eddy Bros. & Co., the other partners being his brother, 
J. Frank, and his cousins, Selwyn and Charles A., the 
only member of that firm now surviving being Charles 
A. Eddy. 

Eddy Bros. & Co. were large operators in the lumber 
field in Bay City until about 1900, when they removed 
their mills to Blind River, Ont., and since then have been 
large operators there. Upon the removal of the mill to 
Canada the firm name was changed to Eddy Bros. & Co. 
(Ltd.), under which name the company has operated 
since, C. F. Eddy being treasurer. Mr. Eddy was also 
director and treasurer of the Lake Transit Co., operating 
a fleet of boats on the Great Lakes; director in the 
lumber firm of Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., of Saginaw, 
and president of the General Machinery Co. 

Mr. Eddy married twice, first in 1874, Miss Elizabeth 
Genn at Bucksport, Me., who died twenty-nine years ago, 
and the second time in 1890 Miss Helen B. Smalley, of 
Bay City, who survives together with three children, Mrs, 
Howard L. Shaw, Bay City; Miss Helen L. Eddy, Detroit, 
and Fred G. Eddy, of the Randall Lumber & Coal Co., 
Flint, and one brother, Frederick A, Eddy, of Bangor, Me. 





FRED H. GREEN.-—-The death of Fred H. Green, a lum- 
berman of Portland, Ore., at the age of 40 years, occurred 
recently. He was a native of Saginaw, Mich., and went 
to the Pacific coast seventeen years ago. Mr. Green was 
secretary and treasurer of the Larkin-Green Logging Co., 
which operates extensively on Blind Slough, near Astoria, 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Belle W. Green, a son 
and two daughters. Mr. Green was a son of the late 
Charles Green, of Saginaw. 


WARREN E. McCORD.—President Warren I. MeCord 
of the Wisconsin Logging & Timber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
died Sunday, Jan. 27, following an illness of eighteen 
months. Mr. McCord was born in Ceres, N. Y., July 16, 
1847. He came to Portland in 1903 and bought timber in 
Washington. Mr. McCord was a Scottish Rite Mason of 
the thirty-second degree. He is survived by widow, Mrs. 
Killen C. McCord, and four daughters, Mrs. Lyman T. 
Powell, of Superior, Wis.; Mrs. G. C. Von Eglofstein, Mrs. 
Jessie R. Sharp, and Mrs. J. S. Ogorman, of Portland. 


CHARLES ARGYLE HARDY.—At the age of 37, Charles 
Argyle Hardy, a lumberman of Hllisville, Miss., died Sat- 
urday, Jan. 26. He is survived by his mother, Mrs. W. H,. 
Hardy, two sisters and two brothers. 


ELLERETT GIBBONS HOLCOMB.—The death of Elle- 
rett Gibbons Holcomb, of the firm of Holcemb Bros., of 
Granville, Mass., occurred recently. Mr. Holcomb was 
born in Granville 57 years ago, the son of Hdward and 
Elizabeth Gibbons Holcomb. Besides his widow, he leaves 
a brother, Edgar, his partner in business. 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN.—After a short illness, William 
H. Allen died at the age of 41 years recently. He was a 
Spanish war veteran and for many years was connected 
with the lumber industry. Mr. Allen was a member of the 
Shields Court of Foresters. He is survived by four daugh- 
ters, two brothers and a sister. 


MRS. CAROLINE AMELIA CURRIE PRICE.—On Jan. 
17, Mrs. Caroline Amelia Currie Price died in St. Louis. 
She was the mother of Charles BE. Price, representative 
for William Buchanan in St. Louis, and L, K. Price, who 
is connected with Philip Gruner & Bros.’ Lumber Co., of 
- . + Mrs. Price was 67 years old and the widow of 
J. « £PICG, 
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NOTES FROM OMAHA, NEB. 


Jan, 28.—Dealers who followed the annual convention held 
in this section in the hope of finding some cut prices offered 
here failed to find them, and the result was that they were 
unable to stock up as they had expected to do during the 
convention season. ‘The result is plainly seen now by the 
jobbers here, who are getting orders and inquiries daily for 
stock. Just before and during the convention season the 
demand for lumber was very meager. One Omaha jobber ex- 
plained that it was very evident those who sought bargains 
at the conventions failed to find them,’and were now hurry- 
ing to get in their orders in the regular way so as not to be 
caught with short stock in spring. This same. jobber be- 
lieves from present orders and inquiries that February busi- 
ness is going to be-quite wholesome in this section. 

An Omaha jobber who has returned from the west Coast 
says: “The use of fir as well as spruce for airplane mate- 
rial, and the demand for vertical grain decking for ship 
building, have positively swept the coast clean of uppers, and 
it is hard to get anything there.” 





NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., CORRESPONDENCE 


Jan. 28.—-Embargoes ‘on practically all the lines in the 
East are curtailing shipments of stock as seldom before. No 
shipments are being accepted by the railroads for shipment 
to points where: traffic conditions have become so congested 
that freight is being handled on a limited scale. The only 
shipments being made by rail are to nearby points. ‘The 
suspension of mill operations on each Monday is therefore 
not proving a great handicap, as more stock is being ac- 
cumulated at the plants than it is possible to load on the 
cars available. 

Buying of stock at mill points by local wholesalers has been 


HARDWOODS 
=~ 2.0 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 













Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


| We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 








and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring]Manufact s A i ti 
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Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, C omp any 


Texas, 
Hardwood Mil, Onalaska, Texas. 











For Sale _ 2 


We offer subject to immediate ac- 
ceptance and prior sale approximately: 


250,000’ 1” and 2”’ No. — Hemlock $21.50 


rough 6-16’ 
1x3, 4,5 &6"" 6 & &’ mostly 8’ rough 
500,000’ Northern Popple Barky-backs ~ $21.00 
Samples will be furnished. 
All of the above f.0.b, cars Chicago rate of freight, purchaser to pay all taxes, 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 








327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL, J 


(7 ~)) 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 




















OFFICE! ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 


Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 





SALES ) 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON, MO. 
aaNet | 














Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER:CO. 

















The Cost of Growing Timber 45, 'nterestize exposition 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Right Crayon 
For the Right 


Purpose 
We manufacture marking crayons of all kinds 
—for use on wet, green, frosty and dry lumber; 


all colors and of different texture. Each kind 
is suited to some particular kind of lumber. 


American Acme Crayons 


im, LUMBER CRAYON | 








have held first place‘for Quality for over 75 years. 
We supply the most critical buyers in the 


lumber industry with their crayons. Surely, 
our experience should prove profitable to you 
in selecting the right crayon for the right pur- 
pose. Let us help you. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 





The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 


sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12%20-40,-including: also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $l. 


{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago] 

















Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 





LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre and 
shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, Transpor- 
tation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.00 upward. 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath .. $3, —— $4, $5 

Two persons er day 
Room with detachea path . . . » $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room + $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


3: > oP Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 

~ 3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 





4 ~ = 


WA8S 
otel 1$ alle.. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 























THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum-* 


b P t’’, ry os ” 
By Douglas Malloch seat aoe “rei Fe wean widets ansaid 
poem. No Jumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











on the increase since the first of the year. 
the producers are the highest encountered. 

The demand for stock for export is showing greater pro- 
portions than heretofore. A representative of the English 
Government was in the Tonawandas during the last week 
contracting for supplies, mostly stock of the better qualities. 
Wholesalers report a strengthening in demand for stock for 
shipment to France, while Africa and South America are in 
the market for more lumber than usual. 

T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Box & Lumber Co., chairman 
of the war council, recently appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce to bave charge of all matters relating to the prose- 
cution of the war, presided at a meeting today noon at which 
it was decided to conduct an extensive campaign in the 
Tonawandas for the sale of war savings and thrift stamps. 


NEWS FROM TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 28.—The lumber market remains very inactive. The 
transportation situation shows no evidence of improvement 
and shipments are difficult to make. Weather conditions have 
recently been so adverse that buyers are indisposed to pur- 
chase except for immediate requirements. The price situation 
is strong, based on present and prospective shortness of 
stocks, the shortage of the cut being estimated at from 35 


Prices asked by 








to 50 percent of normal. While there are many American 
buyers in the market, the transportation conditions greatly 
restrict business possibilities. Operations in the bush have 
for some time been considerably hampered by extreme cold 
and snow of unusual depth. Labor conditions have been 
somewhat easier, but the improvement comes too late to be 
of material benefit, as logging and skidding work are nearly 
completed. 

As a result of strong protests made to the Canadian Goy- 
ernment by the western Provincial governments and bodies 
representing the farmers, lumbermen and other business in- 
terests, the putting in force of the increased railway passen- 
ger and freight rates, which were to have become effective 
on Feb. 1 has been deferred until March. It is considered 
very doubtful whether they will ever be enforced. 

The general sound and healthy condition of Canadian trade 
is shown by the marked diminution in the number of failures 
last year. There were in 1917 among manufacturers 261 
failures, with aggregate liabilities of $7,455,094, as against 
363 failures, with liabilities of $8,796,646 in 1916, and 655 
failures, with liabilities of $13,877,414 in 1915. ‘The failures 
of lumber manufacturers and carpenters during 1917 num- 
bered forty-five, with liabilities of $2,577,040, as compared 
with forty-seven failures and liabilities of $3,290,284 in 1916, 
and seventy-five failures with liabilities of $4,115,701 in 1915, 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34 


Despite fuelless Mondays, carless mills, embargoes, 
tangled transportation condition generally, many with 
coalless bins, some days orderless, and a few other minor 
troubles to contend with, local lumbermen thru their 
demeanor are trying to make Job look like a piker. 
Hardly a downhearted dealer can be found among the 
lot despite the fact that local trade conditions were 
never so uncertain in years. Most of them in speaking 
of the situation say that these are wartimes, and that 
a good American can put up with anything without 
grumbling. Consequently the least bit of sunshine makes 
the ‘‘old boys’’ feel young again and the young ones 
as if they were just learning to twaddle. Tho present 
conditions are quiet as quiet could be, in most instances 
unless some dealer or dealers, accidentally or by design, 
bumped face forward into some war business, a good 
spring trade is expected. Statistics show, despite the 
small yard trade in Chicago during practically the whole 
of 1917, that more lumber was consumed in Chicago in 
that period than in any previous history of the local 
lumber trade. Where did it go? Most dealers report 
plenty of inquiry for both softwoods and hardwoods 
and what orders are placed are taken on ability to 
ship, and that ability was never more uncertain than now. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade. 














Lumber Shingles 

BEE 5 eee sivis sean @ wise BA Set 15,311,000 605,000 

| | ORS ah aise Depa Ge nee LE ae 53,412,000 5,194,000 

ee eee eee 38,101,000 4,589,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 26 

Lumber Shingles 

ROW) wacwy.sleiss aes se aulss wien we 106,482,000 1,100,000 

Le SR ED ear oe ere arene 5 en et ge 217,009,000 25,413,000 

BPENIED ons sp cop's eos oe ees a 110,527,000 14,313,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JAN. 26 

Lumber Shingles 

NEPBED 4 ss cole le lo lo 0 0 Siglo S' ez 6 ah ie 7,548,000 789,000 

SEER caste snes eS easear sae 20,305,000 1,332,000 

Rn ee er 12,757,000 543,000 
FOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JAN, 26 

Lumber Shingles 

SME Cis aniscsaeane sabes ks 5 48,509,000 6,484,000 

SPER Cs PEGs nn ao sae bien e ns 83,175,000 11,339,000 

SERUR a5 onkae shee kore > a 34,666,000 4,855,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Jan. 30, 1918, were: 


CLASS No. Value 

Se UMN ois eke oie 603 wid ctoe-oin ae ob 14 7 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 2 4,200 
5,000 and under JU) Ae or 3 22,000 
10,000 and under ar 1 10,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 120,000 
NINN No tat a CL, cotta kaa 5 6.65 cowiees 9 $ 156,900 
Average valuation for week............ aoa 17,433 
DOTRIG DICVIOUS WEEK... .ccrccedesces 9 291,400 
Average valuation previous week...... awe $2,377 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 57 919,400 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 30, 1918......... 41 808,350 
Totals corresponding period 1917....... 247 4,624,800 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 491 9,243,750 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 411 5,552,557 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 500 5,363,675 
Totals corresponding period 19138...... . 619 8,597,695 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 245 2,478,500 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 509 4,750,260 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 505 7,313,675 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 732 10,003,300 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 508 4,466,900 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 642 5,700,400 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—Conditions have not changed much 
with northern pine, the market still being restricted by 
embargoes and lack of cars. Stocks in the North are 
short and with inquiry rather heavy it is more than likely 
that higher values will prevail. Production this winter 
will also be lighter than usual and conditions point to 
early buying. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 28.—Mill stocks of northern 
pine lumber are far below anything of previous record at 
this season of the year. The total reported as on hand 
Jan. 1 of this year, 451,000,000 feet, is 240,000,000 feet less 
than a year ago, and less than half the stock on hand Jan. 
1, 1916, when it was 1,076,895,181 feet. This situation 
makes for unusual strength in the market. Everything is 
running low with the exception of inch selects and thick 
finish, which are in almost normal. supply. Embargo 
orders are bottling up the lumber of this territory from 
the eastern market for a while, but with the heavy de- 
mand from Government sources for’ timber of other sec- 

, tions, the northern mills feel secure of their market even- 
tually. The price situation is strong, but there is senti- 
ment against any decided advance at. this time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The demand for building lumber 
is naturally small at present; owing to the severity of. the 





weather. It is impossible to make shipment to most 
points, so wholesalers are not trying to do much business, 
Motor trucks are caring for some nearby trade, in the 
absence of the usual rail facilities. The market holds 
strong, on account of the scarcity of lumber at the mills, 
and the prospect is for a continuance of high prices for 
some time, 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 28.—With the exception 
of supplies for Government use little stock is being moved 
by rail, due to embargoes on lines in the East. An in- 


‘creasing demand for the better grades by the Govern- 


ment is manifesting itself and these items are being 
depleted on a scale which has actually created a scarcity 
of them in some of the wholesale yards. While shipments 
are being retarded, dealers report plenty: of orders and 
an influx of inquiries that gives evidence of a continua- 
tion of the active consumption of stock. Box and barn 
boards are becoming scarcer and higher in price and the 
higher figures exacted in the purchase of supplies with 
which to replenish these items is adding to the quota- 
tions which the consumers are required to pay. <A num- 
ber of dealers who are short on certain items are bring- 
ing in Idaho stock to piece out orders. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—While inquiry has been quite 
modest, prices do not show any tendency to weakness, 
as mill stocks are not very large on any item. 


New York, Jan. 28.—The demand continues satisfactory, 
and wholesalers find all the business they can handle, 
but there is little if any improvement in shipments, and 
stocks at distributing points are as scarce as ever. Yard 
trade is at a minimum, and with the weather as it is there 
is little prospect of betterment, regardless of the fact that 
practically nothing outside of Government business can be 
handled. The probability of a smaller stock at Tonawanda 
next spring makes prospective buyers more anxious, for 
which reason there is no complaint about prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 29.—Trading in white pine has 
been getting smaller all the time because stocks are 
dwindling rapidly, with practically no arrivals of material 
from mills because of freight blockade and snow storms. 
The sales made have been at very firm prices, and spring 
business reported placed with producers is so hemmed in 
and surrounded by provisions for emergencies that the 
contracts really mean but little. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—The northern spruce situation 
is this week governed by the great and enormous demand 
from New England for airplane stock. The specifications 
and prices that the Government is quoting are as follows: 
Class A, 3 inches and up wide, 2, 3 and 4 inches thick, 
20 feet and up long, $125 at the mill; class B, 3 inches 
and up wide, 1, 14, 1%, 2 and 8 inches thick, 16 to 19 
feet long, $110 at the mill; class C, 3 inches and up wide, 
1, 14%, 14%, 2 and 8 inches thick, 6 to 15 feet long, $100 at 
the mill. The price of random is going up slightly with 
some dealers and actually being sold at a lower price by 
others. It is difficult to report much on the board market 
owing to great scarcity of material. Demand for spruce 
frames is very light and the old $40 base holds firmly. 
For matched spruce boards the $37 mark is becoming more 
and more firm. There are almost no random spruce cover- 
ing boards on the market and the dry boards are almost 
non-existent. Prices on railroad shipments for spruce 
lumber this week are as follows: Frames, 8-inch and 
under, $40; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 11- or 12-inch, $46; 
random 2x3, 2x4, $31 to $33; 2x6, 2x7, $31 to $33; 2x8, $35 to 
$36; 2x10, $40; 2x12, $41. Spruce covering boards, 5-inch 
and up, $32.50 to $33; matched spruce boards, $36 to $37. 





New York, Jan. 28.—While spruce shippers have not had 
all the difficulties of southern mills so far as transporta- 
tion is concerned, and stocks have arrived more regularly, 
the assortments are now low and with the prospect of 
good buying for Government purposes retailers are look- 
ing around for stocks. Prices are unchanged and mill 
conditions indicate still higher quotations in the spring. 
There is no doubt of a much smaller cut this season. Gov- 
ernment agents have been thru the eastern spruce sec- 
tions investigating the possibility of a larger supply of 
clear stock for airplane purposes, but the percentage of 
clear stock obtainable is so small that even with the high 
prices paid many mills find it unprofitable to attempt to 
sort the grade. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 29.—Little spruce has been reach- 
ing the Pittsburgh territory lately because of the railroad 
congestion and the lack of cars. Spruce for commercial 
use is being confined to short length items and stocks 
other than high grade. Some demand for spruce lath 
have been noted, and box material is also reported sold, 
but the total is not large. Prices are held very firmly at 


list. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—There is considerable inquiry, ont 
wholesalers express a belief they will have more difficulty 
this spring in supplying the trade wants than in many 
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seasons. Stocks are low and production is very light, with 
a result that there will be less white cedar products to 
dispose of this year than for a long while. The post 
demand is best, while pole business may revive, and may 
not, a question on which the trade seems to be divided. 
Prices are satisfactory. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 28.—Posts are reported as un- 
usually scarce and but for some summer logging done by 
Minnesota producers they would have nothing to supply 
their trade. They are planning to log this summer again, 
as the winter output is going to be far from adequate, and 
post supplies are not likely to be at all adequate for trade 
demands. Pole stocks are in better shape and the out- 
look is not indicating a heavy demand for poles this year, 
except in short posts for sheds. Producers are turning 
out posts as much as possible to the exclusion of poles. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—The hardwood trade continues to be 
what many please to term ‘wartime business.”’ There is 
a tremendous amount of inquiry, especially for low grade 
stock, but this is indirectly a war material that is going 
into box use. There has been some advance with sap gum 
in this market, all grades being quoted from $2 to $5 
higher than some time ago. The advance is due to the 
abnormal demand from the box trade, No. 1 now being 
taken in instances by the box industries as well as No. 2. 
There is.also good inquiry for thick oak and ash for war 
truck and wagon purposes. Poplar and cottonwood are 
scarce and sell at strong prices. With northern stocks 
birch, maple and beech all sell in No. 3 close to full list 
price and: inquiry is greater than ability to ship. There 
are indications that prices will stiffen up further, a condi- 
tion for which railroad embargoes and ear shortage are 
mostly responsible. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 28.—Buying is not very active 
at this time, but wholesale dealers are looking for a good 
spring business to open up soon, and getting orders they 
expect to be the least of their troubles. There is going to 
be difficulty in getting hold of dry stock in any quantity 
and in getting cars to move it and to get shipments thru 
after the stock is sold. The railroad situation is the point 
of chief interest today with hardwood men. They fear 
an embargo on shipments from the South. Winter pro- 
duction in the North is known to be unusually light be- 
cause of labor shortage. 


New York, Jan. 28.—-The hardwood business is limited 
only by the supply. Stocks continue scarce and prices are 
strong. Shipments had been improving up to last week 
and some hope was expressed for a still larger transporta- 
tion betterment when the new embargo was clapped on 
and again disorganized prospects. The market has had 
to exist on a hand to mouth basis with the retail yards 
getting a good share of orders. The heavy use of all 
kinds of conveyances in relieving the freight congestion 
has kept wagon repair shops and cabinet factories busier 
than ever before, and the demand from these sources has 
been larger than might be imagined. The yards, however, 
are having a hard time keeping their assortments in shape, 
and it is from this class of hardwood buyers that the de- 
mand is most urgent. The efforts being made to develop 
woodworking plants generally so as to fit in the Govern- 
ment’s construction program have not progressed to an 
extent indicating an early resumption of activity there, 
but there are enough orders now to take care of available 
supplies. 





Kansas. City, Mo., Jan. 28.—Mill representatives here 
have been living largely on promises of more cars the 
last month, but apparently so far as the hardwood mills 
are concerned there are no more cars in sight now than 
there were early in the winter. Meantime it is necessary 
to refuse most orders-in the hardwood line that are based 
on anything like prompt shipment. Gum prices have 
strengthened appreciably, particularly on box grades, for 
which the demand is increasing. In hickory, prices are 
about the last thing discussed, the chief consideration be- 
ing shipment. Buyers take anything offered in this line 
and are glad to get it. Demand for factory grades of oak 


also is steady, but there is not so much call for finishing 
material. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—Demand for the lower grades 
of hardwoods for use in the manufacture of boxes is an 
outstanding feature of the trade in St. Louis. Sales at very 
satisfactory prices have been made within the last few 
days of large quantities of red oak and gum. Missouri 
manufacturers have been greatly handicapped by excep- 
tionally severe cold and the continued car shortage, from 
which no relief is in immediate sight. Many inquiries 
are being received for thick oak and ash. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The hardwood trade is cut off 
to a large extent by the railroad embargoes, making it 
almost impossible to ship anywhere just now. When the 
rail lines recover from the intense congestion now pre- 
vailing it is expected that hardwood trade will make a 
g00d improvement. Local business has been fairly good, 
but the 5-day and Monday shutdowns cause some diminu- 
tion of orders. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—The hardwood market remains 
quiet. The advancing prices are still maintained and the 
mills are getting all the trade. Birch and maple are 
having more interest this week than is displayed in the 
other varieties, but even those are experiencing a slow 
market. Prices quoted are: Ash, 1-inch, $72 to $74; 
basswood, 1-inch, $56 to $60; red birch, 1-inch, $74 to $76; 
Sap birch, 1-inch, $62 to $65; maple, 1-inch, $60 to $62; 
quartered oak, 1-inch, $92 to $95; plain oak, 1-inch, $69 
to $74; poplar, 1-inch, $71 to $74. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29.—There is every indication of 
creasing strength in hardwoods, altho in regard to some 
items there may be price concessions now and then. As 
4 whole the market shows more urgent demand and de- 
creased stocks of unsold lumber at the mills, and all kinds 
of obstacles to prompt distribution, manufacturers hav- 
ng more or less trouble in delivering shipments even on 
Government contracts, because of the transportation com- 
Dlications. A few items of quartered white oak are lower, 
according to the average prices of sales reported to the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, as follows: Declines of $2 are noted in FAS, to 
$85 for 1-inch, $88 for 11%4-inch and $93 for 2-inch; also in 
Selects, to $64 for 1-inch, $68 for 1%4-inch and $72 for 2- 
Nch. There was some irregularity in 1-inch plain white 
%ak, No. 1 common and select being $3 lower at $42, No. 1 
common $3 lower at $40, No. 3 common $1 up at $21 and 
Sound wormy $3 up at $35. Sound wormy 1%-inch is up 


$2, to $37.. A few of the other grades are $1 higher to $1 
lower, but the great number of grades and thickness are 
unchanged and firm. Ash shows remarkable strength, 
especially in thick stocks, in practically all grades. Sales 
reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States and averaged up to Jan. 29 carry these 
increases: FAS, 38-inch, $6 to $100, and 4-inch, $4 to $107; 
No. 1 common, 38-inch, $8 to $80, and 4-inch, $9 to $89; 
No. 2 common, 1-inch, $2 to $27; 2-inch, $2 to $35; 38-inch, 
$5 to $65; No. 3 common, 1l-inch, $4 to $20, and 2-inch, 
$4 to $24. Latest averages on quartered red oak show 
these advances: No. 1 common and selects, l-inch, $3 to 
$46, 2-inch, $3 to $51; No. 1 common, 1l-inch, $2 to $43; 
2-inch, $2 to $48; No. 2 common, 1-inch, $7 to $31, and 
2-inch, $7 to $35. Basswood holds firm to all the average 
prices of the previous week. There are a number of ad- 
vances on gum on a materially increased volume of sales. 
Some of these follow: Quartered red FAS, 1-inch, $2 to 
$51, and 2-inch $4 to $56; quartered red, No. 1 common, 1- 
inch, $1 to $40; quartered red, FAS, sap and no defect, 
$2 to $38; plain red No..1 common, 1l-inch, $1 to $36 and 
2-inch $2 to $46; plain red No. 2 common, 1l-inch, $2 to 
$27; FAS sap, 6-inch and up, $3 to $35, and 1%4-inch, $4 to 
$37. There are a number other advances of $1 scattered 
thru the list and a very few declines of not above $2 on 
on any grade. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 29.—There has been an incessant 
demand for low grade hardwoods and prices have been 
held very rigidly, but shipments have been so lagging 
that new buying has been on a smaller basis, consumers 
trying to divide their business and take chances of get- 
ting some thru where concentration might mean total 
failure. The upper grade stocks appear to be less ani- 
mated, tho for the season the business appears to be hold- 
ing up well. The demand is especially active for oak and 
chestnut, with poplar showing a disposition to advance 
in prices to a new high level. This is especially the case 
for the best grades of this lumber. Railroad inquiries 
indicate that some considerable hardwood demand is 
forthcoming this spring from that source. 





Ashland, Ky., Jan. 28.—There is a strong demand for 
thick oak, ash and hickory, with offerings light. Inch oak 


is called for mostly in the lower grades, with the supply 
about cleaned up. Ties and timbers continue in strong 
inquiry with offerings light, due to lack of milling, all of 
which is at a standstill due to weather conditions and 
lack of log supply. Stocks of dry lumber are below nor- 
mal, with prices firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 28.—The hardwood men, along with 
the rest of the lumbermen, are up against it. On such 
stocks as they can deliver they are able to make very 
liberal profits, but their business is so restricted by the 
freight embargoes that they find themselves at times in a 
state approaching complete suspension. Even Govern- 
ment permits are at a discount, and auto-trucks are re- 
sorted to in many instances to make delivery. Under the 
stress of the situation and the urgency of the require- 
ments the quotations have in many instances advanced 
sharply, and it looks as if they would go higher still. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—There is good inquiry for hemlock, 
especially from eastern wholesalers who place their orders 
thru this market, and it is benefiting greatly by the stiff 
yellow pine prices. Hemlock is quoted $2 higher than in 
November, and if there were a better car supply and no 
embargoes there would be no difficulty in booking a large 
volume of business, 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—Clipped hemlock boards are in 
small supply. One manufacturer claims he has them 
and has set the prohibitive price of $35. It is prophesied 
that this will be the price in the spring when the demand 
freshens up, but buyers doubt that it can be. Hemlock 
boards are generally quoted at $33 for the 10-, 12-, 14- 
and 16-foot lengths. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30.—Business in hemlock has largely 
come to a standstill, owing to the impossibility of making 
shipments to many points and the falling off in building 
work as the result of the cold weather. The mill produc- 
tion is small and wholesale yards have no big stocks on 
hand, so it ought not to be difficult to maintain prices this 
spring unless competitive woods should take an unex- 
pected decline. 





DUPLEX 


THE ORIGINAL 4-WHEEL DRIVE TRUCK 


SPEEDING UP THE 
NATION’S TRANSPORTATION 


On western deserts, Duplex Trucks have replaced pack trains. Ox 
teams in southern lumber camps have been supplanted by the Duplex. 
And now Duplex Trucks are aiding in relieving the congestion in 
railroad yards by hauling raw materials and finished products overland. 
Duplex direct shipments reduce transportation costs and eliminate delays. 
They make possible the release of cars and locomotives needed for long hauls. 


Powerful and dependable, Duplex Trucks are giving never-failing service—solving trying trans- 
portation problems in all fields of industry—demonstrating conclusively their practicability for long 
or short hauls through sand, snow or mud, under most adverse road and weather conditions. 


va Duplex Trucks are built with a big margin of overstrength. They are constructed especially to 


meet the heavy haulage requirements of contractors, road builders, lumber operators, coal dealers, 
pit, quarry and mine operators—to cut costs to the very minimum—to provide most reliable trans- 
portation service in all lines of business. 


Let us send you Duplex haulage facts and figures for 


your particular business. Let us tell you why the 
Duplex 4Wheel Drive Truck will be a profitable 


ere eens 


investment for you. The heavy hauler’s magazine, 


Duplex Doings,” will be sent you upon request, 


Address all communications to Dept. 133}. 


Duplex Truck Company 


Lansing, Michigan 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Rontner Lumber Co., 
orth Bend, O 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimurn insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 




















ROPE of average quality 
will skid lots of logs when 
everything is working smooth- 
ly. But often logs are sud- 
denly caught, which more than 
doubles the stress upon the 
Rope. It is the ability of 
HERCULES (Red - Strand) 
Wire Rope to meet these 
severe conditions that makes it 





economical for logging, day in 
and day out. 
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“*Tote-road and Trail” 


by Douglas Malloch. 


A handsome new book 
of stirring verses about 
lumber, logging and 
life, by “‘the lumber- 
man poet’’. Illustrated 
in full color from a 
series of oil paintings 
by Oliver Kemp. 
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Cloth, 175 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Address, 


American Lumberman 
431. Dearborn St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOUCLAS MALLUCH 























New York, Jan. 28.—The yard trade which ordinarily 
caters to hemlock finds little business, as weather con- 
ditions prevent any operations whatever. Outlying yard 
trade is at a standstill except for business obtained from 
industrial sources, but the last few weeks little could be 
done by these plants in connection with extension plans. 
Mill stocks are low and prices are strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 29.—Hemlock prices are now uni- 
formly on the Pittsburgh list basis. There have been no 
large offerings of hemlock and buying necessarily has 
been restricted because of the uncertainty regarding ship- 
ments. Some of the larger steel companies that have 
been running on war material have been unable of late 
to obtain material from the lumbermen because of the 
rigid ruling on embargoes and on the suspension of in- 
dustrial operations. Dry stocks are badly broken, and 
yards appear to have consumed much of their winter 
supply, and are talking new stocks, but are not able to 
get much material as yet. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Demand continues 
on a small scale, consumption being confined mostly to 
the manufacturing trade. Building operations have been 
practically suspended on account of the severe weather 
conditions and dealers are not looking for much buying 
from this source until toward spring. Supplies are none 
too plentiful in the hands of the wholesalers and prices 
continue firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29.—There have been no changes 
of importance in the hemlock price lists the last week, and 
the weather conditions have not encouraged further in- 
qguiries from prospective builders. Manufacturers report 
producing facilities much hampered by storms and labor 
scarcity and stocks below the abnormally limited demand. 
Distributers.to the consuming trades are interested in the 
action of the Ohio convention of Builders’ Exchanges urg- 
ing codperation in a crusade against carrying too far the 
proposed movement of Federal authorities to restrict 
building operations to absolute essential construction, 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—Poplar continues to be a good wood, 
from the viewpoint both of demand and price, practically 
the same situation prevailing as for weeks. Prices are 
satisfactory. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30.—A fair demand exists for poplar, 
but, sales have to be confined to territory nearby, as the 
railroads are embargoed to a great degree in every direc- 
tion. The shutdown of factories has eliminated some 
business, but has not brought about relief to railroad con- 
gestion. Wholesalers believe that the rail situation will 
soon improve, however, and that poplar will share in any 
increased lumber movement to a good degree. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29.—Poplar continues to be a good 
seller and to command firm to higher prices, except for 
$1 concessions on a few thicknesses in the common grades 
and one of $2 to $64 on 1-inch FAS, 7 to 17 inches wide. 
Some items are stronger, with these advances: Saps 
and selects, l-inch, $4 to $57; 144-inch, $4 to $60; 2-inch, 
$4 to $62; No. 1 common, 1-inch, $1 to $41. 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 28.—-All grades of poplar are in good 
demand, with first and seconds leading. Railroad embar- 
goes are severe, with shipments practically suspended. 
Weather conditions are the worst in the history of this 
section of the country, and woods operations are badly 
affected. Stocks of lumber are low, with prices firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 28..-Along with other woods, poplar 
for the time being lags, due to prevailing conditions. 
Sellers in a position to fill orders can get attractive prices. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—As has been the case for a long time, 
there is no local yard demand, and what demand exists is 
for railroad or factory requirements. Railroad and fac- 
tory requirements do not represent a big volume just now, 
but at that if it were larger there would be difficulty 
placing orders in the producing country. Conditions are 
unchanged with spruce, and red cedar shingles continue to 
move at same quotations as for the last couple of weeks. 
Reports from the Coast indicate that fir is strong and that 
it does not make much difference if the demand is light 
in this market. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 25.--The fir market has remained 
strong and practically unchanged the last week. Output 
is still below normal, estimated at as much as 20 percent 
or so below. Prices are very firm. ‘There is an active 
commercial demand for upper grades. Logs continue in 
very strong demand, with some premiums.. The ear situ- 
ation has been a little better, 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 26.—Business in fir, spruce and 
cedar is excellent and. brisk in all lines except yard stock, 
which is moving only fairly well. And this is expected 
at this time of year. All mills report order books. well 
filled and prices are fully satisfactory. It is.altogether 
now a matter of making deliveries. The sash: and door 
factories are affected by the embargo on spruce and the 
big demand for airplanes, but they will be turning their 
attention to this line of work if arrangements:can be made 
to have the Government have the material worked up 
here instead of shipping it east in the rough, : Under such 
arrangements, sash and .door prices will:.probably be 
strengthened considerably. 

Seattle, Wash., Jan. 26.—The fir market continues firm, 
with production slightly increasing, altho still more than 
15 percent below normal. The mills aredoaded with Gov- 
ernment business. In some parts of western. Washington 
cars have been a little more plentiful. . With storms in the 
middle West and cold weather, spring-buying has not:as 
yet begun. Prices are advancing,. especially on timbers, 
large dimension, finish and vertical grain ‘fir flooring. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. . 28.—Many of the mills still are 
out of the market and are not expected: to: come in again 
until heavy demands for, ship.timbers, and. other such stock 
on. the Coast are met. Inquiry: is. good: for the season, but 
orders are not being placed, largely for-the reason .that 
mills that are in the.market are so particular. “While 
there has been no direct «announcement .of a new list 
uppers are showing advances and there .is a tendency to 
higher quotations in other grades. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—The market in Douglas fir is 
controlled by the transportation and labor difficulties with 
the result that there is almost no chance of getting any 
material thru. The great range and the difficulty of 
getting quotations makes it impossible to list ‘them. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—Tho inquiry is fair, wholesalers find 
it increasingly difficult to place the business with the 
mills, which are handicapped by storm conditions. First it 
was heavy rains, and now snow, and the mills have all 
they can do to take care of demand closer at hand. Prices 
are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—There has been a very good 
volume of inquiry for western stuff, but orders have been 
somewhat disappointing. As a general rule the mills do 
not offer big assortments, and the western pine mills in 
particular report their stocks badly broken. Barn boards 
and such stock are very scarce, and large orders for any 
one class of stuff are very hard to place. The Idaho white 
pine mills are hardly in any better shape. Prices have 
been held firmly, that being less a question with most 
buyers than of getting the stock they need. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—Western white pine is quoted 
at extraordinary figures and the market is very firm, 
Prices are: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, at $124; 2%. 
and 3-inch, $139; 4-inch at $149; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 
8/4, at $110 to $114; 2%%4- and 38-inch at $129; 4-inch at 
$139; ‘common 4/4 at $80; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 at $91 to $94; 
No. 1 cuts of 4/4 at $68; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 at $79. Barn 
boards, No. 2, sell at $49 for the 5-inch; $64 for the 
6x8-inch, and $57 for the 10-inch. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—Tho business at present is not great, 
local distributers look for a fine spring business. Mills 
expect a big eastern trade this year and local redwood 
people say they will not be disappointed. Prices are 
strong, tho the redwood people do not think they are so in 
comparison with other woods. 


San Francisco, Jan. 26.—The redwood market continues 
firm, with good inquiries from the domestic market for 
special orders. There is a favorable outlook for future 
eastern rail orders and the car shortage has ceased to 
interfere with shipments. The mills are catching up with 
their orders for rail business. Export business is quiet, 
as usual at this time of the year, but there is a prospect 
for an increase in 1918, provided there is an increase in 
tonnage. There is a large demand for redwood ties for 
shipment to South America and other countries. Redwood 
shingle business is active, with the demand exceeding 
the present output of the mills in California. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—There has been some im- 
provement in demand for redwood, but the market is still 
considerably below normal. Prices remain firm and some 
wholesalers discern an advancing tendency, as they say 
prices in comparison to other woods are too low and have 
been so for some time. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 28.—The last embargo shut off this 


‘market from deliveries, and there is little in the prospect 


to warrant wholesalers booking orders ahead. Plenty of 
desirable business is offered, so far as prices are con- 
cerned, but with so much unshipped business on books 
it is considered folly to accept more now. Several good 
inquiries for Government work, which are distributed on 
a better basis than formerly, lead to the hope that whole- 
salers representing small mills not heretofore figuring to 
any extent in the administration’s buying plan may be 
recognized, thereby partly compensating for the loss of 
business from ordinary building sources. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—The market here for North 
Carolina pine might be classed with the yellow pine situa- 
tion, as there is practically a stagnant condition of trade 
owing to the transportation and embargo difficulties. 
Prices for rough edge, partition, and roofers remain about 
as they have been for past weeks. Prices prevailing are: 
Rough edge, 4/4 and under 12-inch, $44 to $45; 6-inch 
roofers, $32 to $33; 8-inch roofers, $33 to $34. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The trade has been light 
during the last week and practically nothing is moving 
except on Government orders. The amount of lumber 
wanted for such purposes is extensive and some whole- 
salers report having had a fair share of the business 
during the last month, but it is getting increasingly diffi- 
cult to get stock shipped, even on Government order. 
Wholesalers who are depending upon regular commercial 
business say it is impossible for them to do anything. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 28..-The North Carolina pine trade 
as far as the yards are concerned, is largely brought to 
a standstill but the continuance of extreme weather and 
the ice conditions in the bay, which prevent operation of 
the mills and make it impossible for the small bay vessels 
to move. AS a result of the ice blockade, receipts here 
have greatly fallen off, and since the railroads are under 
embargoes, little or no lumber reaches the city in cars. 
The needs of the box makers, on the other hand, keep up 
and have grown so acute that the owners of factories are 
offering almost any prices. Not less than $37.50 is asked 
for edge box, and according to reports, sales have been 
made at $40 and even more. Ten-and 12-inch appears to 
be out of the market entirely. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 30.--Yellow pine prices in this market are 
gradually firming up, the latest advances being 50 cents 
on D flat grain flooring, No. 2 flat grain flooring, 1x3 B and 
better edge grain flooring and % B and better ceiling. 
There seems to be plenty of demand from industrial con- 
cerns, and country yards ask for quotations fairly heavily, 
but there is no activity with the local yard trade. Busi- 
ness is seriously restricted by the embargo situation, 
there being difficulty in getting lumber from the South to 
points east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, tho 
some routings will permit lumber to come in. 





New York, Jan. 28.—It seems apparent from inquiries 
during the week that the Government is disappointed with 
progress in purchasing its lumber for ship building work 
and that every effort is now being made to speed up the 
program. Last week’s embargo shut off the market from 
the South, but inquiries from several sources indicate an 
activity in which yellow pine will figure to a large extent, 
and also that the business will be distributed o1 « more 
equitable basis, Which will insure more reliability so far 
as shipments are concerned. Yards are getting a ,vod run 
of business that ordinarily would be handled in straight 
car shipments, and by having the assortments ready for 
immediate delivery these yards are performing :: service. 
Prices thruout the list are well held, except in higher 
class of manufactured stocks, such as good flooring ete. 
for which there is little demand. 
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Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 28.—The strongest factor in the 
market this week as reflected in the shipments of the 
find Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau was flooring. Altho 
the there was a certain price standard, price was apparently 
t it no object if the stock was available. The demand for . | 
all 3-, 4- and 6-inch No. 2 common was unprecedented. 
ices Capacity orders were taken on the following prices: One 
by 6-inch, $24; 1x4-inch, $28; 1x3-inch, $22.50. Enormous 
quantities of orders for railroad and car material in all 
ood sizes were placed. Sills and framing commanded any 
een price asked by those who could supply the stock. The 
; do tie market reached its apex. Merchantable switch ties 
3 in brought $24 and primes $27, an advance of $1 over last 
rds week. There was a strong call for shingles, with prac- 
any tically no stock available. Number 1 shingles were asked 
hite for at $5 and No. 2 at $3. This is the strongest price on 
ave record. 
ost St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—The embargoes that have shut 
off the eastern half of the country, where most of the fac- 
oted tories consuming lumber are in operation, has had the 
irm. _ arginine — attention of — of yellow pine 
Y%. to the West, where shipments can be made. The result 
oP has been a too eager disposition to sell by some concerns, Unusual Loads 
1 at resulting in concessions on some items, dimension, for 
$94; example, ones at ee and $2 a thousand lower than top U ] Di 
‘ quotations. The embargoes in some instances have not 
= excepted Government business. The market is generally hnusua istances 
firm on boards, car siding and car sills, and the demand is : 
generally good at eastern points. All other obstacles re- 
moved, it is believed that a shortage of labor will sustain be es M 
the market indefinitely. Retail stocks are badly broken, Machinery, forgings, riggers and 
reat, and dealers have been unable to renew them to any great ° ’ 
Mills extent, which indicates an increased demand to come from builders tools make up the loads 
vood that source as soon as the freight congestion is relieved. j 
are Transit cars have about been disposed of. 


a hauled by the 3} ton U. S. truck 


The following f.o.b. mill prices prevail in the sections indi- 


cated : ps operated by Holroyd Brothers, 621 
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jy for i Other lengths...... Petts 28.50 \ . 4 (Maun AD, 
rvice. F x12", 14 and 16) oes. vs 29.50 “¥e 
igher & Other lengths..... .-.. 9. 
yee 5 pec me | ee ie © 81.50 31.50 


Other lengths...... .... 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’), 1x4”...... 22.75 coce 
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YOU need strong 
dependable, durable log- 
ging lines. Specify B. & B. 
The great tensile strength, elasticity 
and flexibility of B. & B. Wire Ropes 
assure long, satisfactory service. Their 
durability means economy. 


Get posted. Send for Catalog 70. 


Broverick & Bascom Rore Co. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
and all standard grades of Wire Rope. 
Branches; New York and Seattle. 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle, 
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NOCECT 


‘‘Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co,, Winona, Minn.) 














The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt, Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Ex elelahatel a! 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 


torycapacity3500Axes& Tools 








Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
431 South’ 








| American Lumberman pete s., Chicago 








Hatties- Alez- 
burg, andria, 
Miss. La. 
Loards, No. 2 (all 10 to 20’), 1x6”...... 24.25 ee 
1x6” CM 25.50 ons 
err seer 24.50 
1x8"... .:: ee 24:50 
%4 x10” 5 as 25.00 
DS eee 25.50 25.50 
44 x12” ee 26.00 
io | a 26.00 26.50 
No. 3 (all 6 to 20’), 1x6 to 12”.. 18.25 oe 
: Cito bane + 17.25 
1x4” CM.... 20.25 
REO ski gec ss 17.75 
1x6” CM 19.25 
MSS as 9.0's'0's aa 
a ee 
EE” « <0% ox 
1x10” . ae a ise 
A Ee 
ite ES 20.50 
Shipian, No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 10"... ..0s0+ ae 
Other lengths....... 
1x20”, 14 and 26° ....0.» 
Other lengths...... 
ix32*, 14 amd 8G" ...c.008 
Other lengths...... ial a's 
No. 2180 40'S0" 9, AR occsis ceuws 25.00 
OO eee 25.00 
| re ees 
Wa. 3 (6 te 90’), 106" . vccvsceces 20.00 
LE pi eae 20.00 
SRUe 644505085 20.50 
Dimension, No. 1, 


Pee, BS spins 05 san aoe 21.00 


2x6”, 





DEBT Ae ss wsins eeeiyeves 21.00 
TA Sa 22.50 
BU ss sores ee one oe 24.00 
PR CMA e ssscce ass vex es 22.75 
BND shin .clsh wre abe aoe 23.00 
| a eee 22.50 
Or pcr 24.50 
Tt be pgs” |, ae ae ae aren 21.75 
RUB cas Gr o\o N50 014 fora oe 23.00 
a er 25.00 
Bi ee CoD nn vce se snes 19.00 
Be Gee os soe kia een ees 18.00 
ares aise iaree os 19.25 
MN Sisto eho wis ee eee 19.00 
DD ges's bus ows sae 18.50 cae 
|b hide | 1 RES eS OP 23.00 ioe 
Ee eae Ee OL {a 13.25 eae 
Car material (all 1x4 and 6”) 
B&better siding ....cscecece 38.50 
EE RE TS Se er 31.00 
Uy ee RI oS vive tain 006 08 0 22.50 
ee SO Seer. 27.00 
POOP MIEIIE 6.6 6.4.0 cess 8 056 20.00 
ihr) A SG ase cope es « ws 29.00 
PR EEE. 50 55.0450 a 4:06. 21.00 
(all 2x6, 8 and 10”) 
i, SMMIIRSTNEE in:6.4,6 0/8 < @ ie.0:0 25.00 
BG. B GOCE cccccecsevecce 20.00 
Heart face decking.......... i 27.50 
a er ero a 3,30 3.80 
E> Ee Sey eee ema eee 2.35 2.89 
PEGS RT, CO Bo aoe 00's Fev sie veses 16.50 
EP | eee ae 17.00 
Sie aeetn ROMNEY s/s cw wo. 0-00.10 17.50 
Stringers (90 percent heart) 
7 and 8x16, 14 and 16’........ 41.00 
AR, eile state e's west wn 45.00 
No. 1 rough, 14 and 16’.......% 36.00 
RR re ore 39.00 
Cana, rough heart, 12x14", 12°........20+ 33.00 
/ 5A Ser Sake a 34.00 
JEG Rae | Lae ear ote 34.00 
De siwaees oes Siena 35.00 
BGs SoG. BRR 88 oo oes bcsoes 30.00 
Ps Te Laas Ce eee 36.00 
PERI TSEDED che Seow eo aie oe WALA ae i be yi le e004) 36.00 
BABS Gwdic a4 sous en OW ioe Bees Caw Oe OT 38.00 
EP oe ere hte Toe a ear 45.00 
NDE cick oleae & mis a Ste an ee ee Ole Se Ree esas 60.00 
Ties, rough heart, 6x8", 8" . 0 .0:000s e000 sar 25.00 
Be os osha ewe ee ane 30.00 
No. 1 a6. BAS, Gxb", 8B’ ..cccccccses Sues 23.00 
We oe oe sien ae palate 25.00 
inert SRR Bee 4b cea swe os ee 30.00 
Paving block stock, No. 1 S&EH........... ite te 23.00 
i 2) BE en 2k 00s os con 23.50 
Rough heart.....ccess coon 25.00 
Grooved roofing, No. 1, 1x10”, 14 and 16’. .... 27.50 
Other I’'gths .... 28.50 
No.. 2, 3510", 20 06 20"... cess 24.50 
Oil rig timbers, No. 1 sq. E&S........... cake 27.50 
BEE UO BEN 6 5 .o.9's 0:0:05626-010 19 25.60 
Set BO MRE osc aw cease miele 29.00 
DENS GOLROROE 3:0 0:8:6:9:5%%<'o eas 31.00 


2x14—-16” and up........ cree 33.50 

Timbers (Hattiesburg quotations)—Number 1, 4x4- to 12x 
12-inch, 20-foot and under, $22.75; heart, $27.25; 22- and 
24-foot, $23.50; heart, $30.50; 8- and 4x12-inch, 20-foot and 
under, $25.75; 6x10- to 10x10-inch, 20-foot and_ under, 
$24.25; 22- and 24-foot, $27; 6x14- to 14x14-inch, 22- and 
24-foot, $33.50; 28-foot, $36.75. 

Dimension (Alexandria quotations)—Sixteen-foot, Nos. 1 
and 2, list and $1 above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, list and $1 above list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 
1 and 2, list and above; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average 
price, $14.50. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—While orders on hand still 


are considerably ahead of shipments and shipments ahead 
of production, there has been a falling off here in new 
business, altho practically there is no change in the vol- 
ume of inquiry. Cars have been a little freer and ship- 
ments are being put thru with reasonable promptness to 
destinations west of the Mississippi. While dimension 
stuff has weakened somewhat, uppers and boards are 
firmly held. Generally, yellow pine men expected some- 
what better business this month, even on the basis of a 
backward building year, than has come into the market, 
and they say if it were not for Government orders Janu- 
ary would have been a very quiet month, 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 28.—Market situation is reported 
little changed, transport furnishing the principal cause 
of complaint. All the old embargoes and a few new ones 
are in force, so that, while car supply is a little easier, 
the territory into which shipments for ordinary commer- 
cial purposes can be shipped is still seriously restricted. 
There is little complaint on the score of orders. The mills 
could of course handle a larger business if they could 
make deliveries, but in this territory it appears that more 
business is offered than can be handled under present 
transportation conditions. Dimension and anything in the 
way of timbers that the Government does not need are re- 
ported in particularly active call. Production of ship 
material is still a paramount issue, and the new construc- 
tion authorized at various camps and cantonments is also 
developing business—which can be shipped, as the carriers 
are taking care of Government orders in first-class shape, 
according to most reports. Prices are reported firm, while 
scarcely a week passes in which advances of $1 or more 
are not recorded upon items in active call and compara- 
tively low supply. ‘ 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—The market in yellow pine here 
remains this week much as it has the last month or 
more. Embargoes and traffic difficulties are entirely to 
blame. There should be a good demand for No. 2 common 
yellow pine for the northern and eastern boards are so 
scarce; the market, however, continues very firm, and it 
is practically impossible to get any stuff thru. The 
market for flooring is very slow, not only because there 
is no way of guaranteeing delivery, but because the prices 
are thought to be too high. Partition is as hard to move 
as flooring, doubtless from the same reasons. More 
active building is needed to put life into the trade. Prices 
quoted this week are: Partition B and better, %x3¥, 
$41.50 to $48; flooring, edge grain A, 1x4, $54 to $55; 
flooring, edge grain B, 1x4, $51.50 to $53; flooring, edge 
grain C, 1x4, $44 to $46. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30.—Wholesalers are unable to do 
much business in yellow pine, as they are unable to get 
the stock delivered, owing to the general embargo on 
freight, outside of food and coal. The situation does not 
appear very promising to members of the trade here, who, 
however, look for some easing up in railroad conditions as 
soon as spring weather arrives to help out the rail con- 
gestion. Mills are quoting strong prices and not prom- 
ising to make any early deliveries. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29.—The market for southern yel- 
low pine continues to feel the effect of the slow develop- 
ment of the spring building season, and the indefinite- 
ness of the future in that regard. As a result, the trade 
has been quiet along civilian lines and prices have been 
but little changed in this market. There is some irregu- 
larity in flooring and ceiling material, some items being 50 
cents higher and others as much lower. About the same 
must be said of the ceiling situation, but other finish and 
dimension generally is holding firm and unchanged. The 
real strength of the market is to be found in car mate- 
rial, which is averaging from 50 cents for lining material 
up to $3 for roofing higher than last week. The market for 
oil rig timbers is holding steady as to prices, but there is 
not much activity, as the fields are so tied up with snow 
and ice that spring development planning is seriously in- 
terrupted. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 29.—The general tone of the yollow 
pine trade in Pittsburgh is stiffer than usual. The ship- 
ments that are reaching the local field have been almost 
entirely on priority orders issued some time ago, tho there 
is an increasing number of these orders for Government 
requirements that seem to promise immediate action. 
Food factories are getting special permits and are getting 
consignments. The reports from mills indicate a serious 
obstruction to new business outside of war material de- 
mands, however. Commercial business is held at very 
firm prices. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 28.—The longleaf pine men are 
perhaps even in a worse position than the North Carolina 
pine dealers. With the railroads closed to all but neces- 
sities, there is small chance of getting longleaf pine stocks 
to replenish the depleted assortments of the yards here, 
and it looks now as if the business would be reduced to 
insignificant proportions. Under the circumstances it is 
only natural that the quotations should rule high. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 28.—While transit ship- 
ments will not be in order under the ruling of Director 
General McAdoo and the movement of supplies from the 
manufacturers will necessarily be curtailed, dealers re- 
port considerable stock on the road. A marked increase 
in demand is noted for stock that has left the mills and is 
likely to be available more quickly than that which will 
be shipped on future orders, increased prices being re- 
ported on such shipments. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 28.—While no specially note- 
worthy feature is reported, it appears that demand is 
gradually improving with the middle western territory 
out from under the embargoes. A fair volume of business 
is offering from the East, but the mills appear somewhat 
reluctant to book orders to embargoed territory, whose 
shipment would have to be postponed indefinitely. Some 
Government business is offering and it is understood that 
bids will be opened next month on a good sized proposal 
for navy use. Stocks seem to be working into better as- 
sortment, tho thick tank remains very scarce. <A con- 
siderable part of the current demand is for mixed cars, 
tho active inquiry is reported for straight cars of some 
items. Prices rule as firm as ever, with every visible 
tendency upward, tho no general advance is considered 
probable at this time. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 28.—The cypress market is 
strong, with every item, with the possible exception of 
A finish, in brisk demand at siiff prices. Mill stocks are 
low and broken. The demand has so far exceeded ship- 
ments that solid alleys in mill yards are now tagged with 
“sold” signs. While the domestic demand does not abate 
in the slightest, there is a noticeable increase in the de- 
mand from the Government, which is gradually forcing 
the domestic shipments to one side. The entire cypress 
trade is working tooth and nail to supply flitches for the 
Government ship yards. These are in high demand and 
the Government has emphasized the fact that they must 
be gotten out at all hazards and cost. The Navy Depart- 
ment also has out a large schedule for ship stock suitable 
for building small boats for patrol service. Cars are more 
plentiful, but the embargo has largely held up shipments. 
The strongest items in the market this week is thick stock 
2 inches and thicker, in B and better grades. This class of 
stock has been purchased in great quantities by the British 
Government for airplanes, and it has proved so successful 
that the United States Government is turning its atten- 
tion to cypress for the same purpose. This stock is being 
ripped so as to obtain edge grain and is strong at $85 to 
$110. Box stock is strong, especially No. 1 common. 
Four- to 11-inch brings $34; 12-inch common $40, and 4- 
to 12-inch random lengths $35. Shop stock moves freely 
at $32 to $40. Shingles are high and scarce. Pecky is 
strong at $17.50. . 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—The cypress market continues 
firm despite the general dullness in that wood and manu- 
facturers insist that prices will go even higher before they 
will decline. Planing mills here are not buying any at 
all, and there is no great demand from the retail yards. 
There is considerable demand, however, for the present 
grade of box, which is practically the same as the old 
grade of No. 2 common. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—While inquiry continues 
about as good as usual, the volume of orders has not 
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been up to expectations. Prices remain firmly held on the 
recent advances and there is no discernible tendency to 
offer any concessions. 


New York, Jan. 28.—Little-new stock is arriving, but 
there are good inquiries in connection with Government 
contracts for ready-built houses. The local building de- 
mand is at a standstill, and with conditions as they are 
there is little prospect of an improvement from millwork 
plants that usually are so active at this time of the year. 
Even good sized yards have learned to rely upon the 
larger distributing yards for stocks which are delivered 
on a hand to mouth basis, Prices are uniformly strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30.—On account of large purchases 
by the Government for use abroad a stronger market has 
developed in cypress and some grades are difficult to 
obtain at all. It looks to the local trade as if prices were 
going to continue high for some time. Demand is small 
just now, owing to the inclement weather. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 28.—The cypress trade is on the 
whole uneventful. Construction work lags, and demands 
of contractors are reduced to small proportions. No im- 
portant accumulations are reported, and quotations are 
maintained at an attractive level. 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—Weather conditions and embargoes 
have affected the cypress business, but the outlook for a 
good demand is favorable. The trade expects that spring 
business is to be satisfactory and consequently very little 
gloom prevails. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—Prices are very high and almost 
no cypress is to be obtained. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 30.—Red cedar shingles quotations remain 
the same as last week, with clears at $4.11 and stars at 
$3.62. Prices are also unchanged with white cedars, being, 
extras, $4.40, standards, $3.20, and sound butts, $2.30, all 
on Chicago basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 28.—Retail yards in territory 
south of here have begun buying shingles, mostly in one 
and two car orders, since the retailers’ convention here. 
The market is not well stocked and the transit lines are 
kept pretty closely picked over. Trade is looking up and 
prices are very firm. 





Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 25.—Red cedar shingles hold about 
the same. Cars are very hard to get for the shingle busi- 
ness. Jobbers report transits growing scarcer. A large 
number of shingle mills are not running. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 26.—A slight improvement in the 
car situation last week and with cold weather in the 
middle West, forcing the closing out of some transit 
lines, there has been a slight lowering in prices, stars be- 
ing quoted $2.60 to $2.65 and clears at $2.85 to $2.90. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—A rush to get rid of transit 
stock caused a break in shingles last week instead of 
strengthening, which was looked for on account of weather 
conditions. Because of the new demurrage and recon- 
signing rules dealers are endeavoring to get rid of all 
transit stock as fast as possible to prevent loss. Until 
these rules are modified shingle dealers do not expect to 
be able to supply any more transits. Prices quoted on the 
transit stock are $2.55 for stars and $2.95 for clears, Coast 
basis, showing a relatively higher price for clears than 
has obtained for some time. The drop in transits also 
caused some weakness in mill orders, prices of stars drop- 
ping to $2.70, Coast basis, for stars. Clears, however, are 
relatively scarcer now than for some time and prices for 
that grade are held up to $3.10. Some dealers are quoting 
commons down to $1.60 on transit stock. The general ex- 
pectation is that when the transits are cleared up prices 
will begin to show considerable advances, based on manu- 
facturing as well as shipping conditions. There has not 
been the usual volume of buying for spring requirements 
and stocks in retailers’ hands are known not to be up to 
the mark for even a slack building season. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—With the severe weather cut- 
ting off the demand for shingles the market has shown 
some weakness and prices are off slightly. Quotations 
here are $2.80 for clears and $2.60 for stars, Pacific coast 
base. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 28.—No changes are to be reported 
in shingles, the receipts here being reduced to small 
proportions, and requirements also dropping to a mini- 
mum. The quotations of $13 for saps and $16 for hearts, 
however, are maintained, and there are no accumulations 
that might prompt concessions. Lath are holding their 
own at the figures previously given. Demand also is slack, 
with no immediate prospect of a big impetus to the move- 
ment, 





New Orleans, La., Jan. 25.—Unsold cypress shingle 
stocks continue low and somewhat broken in assortment, 
demand being sufficient to block any general accumula- 
tion, while mills which contrive to accumulate a little 
Stock find it easy to sell in straight cars. As a rule, ac- 
ceptances are limited to mixed-car orders. Cypress lath 
meet fair request but are probably in slightly improved 
supply. Prices are called firm all round, shingle quota- 
tions being notably strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30.—Few shingles are sold at pres- 
ent, and until more favorable weather develops it is not 
expected that retailers will begin to show much interest. 
Prices show less strength than formerly, but. nobody is 
disposed to sacrifice stocks, as they are likely to be diffi- 
cult to replace, unless railroad conditions show a great 
change from those of today. Eastern stocks are every- 
where light. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—Owing to the continued lack of 
building, both shingles and lath continue quiet. Prices 
are going up slightly on white cedar shingles. Furring 
continues at $32. Prices quoted this week are as follows: 
Shingles, extras, $4.75 to $5; clears at $4.35 to $4.60; spruce 
lath, 15-inch, at $4.40 to $4.50; 134-inch at $4 to $4.25. 


SHOOKS 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The call for shooks continues 
active, but difficulty of shipment holds back deliveries 
toa large extent. Cars are not plentiful and the railroads 
are enforcing numerous embargoes. The shutdown orders 
are not affecting the box shops to the extent of other 
industries, as it seems permissible for them to run under 
their own fuel. Prices hold strong. 
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Advertisements will be mnowe a . 
partment at the following ra in this de 

25 cents a line for one dingy 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
line. 
Heading counts as two fines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o ony - containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In good Illinois town—-County Seat, two yards in town, large 
territory, plenty of business, clean stock and fine improve- 
ments. Address “L. 86,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the ag a ne system ever devised 
for company stores. Write 


ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WANTED—TO INVEST SEVERAL THOUSAND 


With services by experienced retail ae wholesale lumber and 
millwork man, 15 years’ oa? caes 


Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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ASSISTANT MANAGER AND BOOKKEEPER 





For large country yard in western South Dakota. Must 
have ability in salesmanship and be tactful in dealing with 
customers. Excellent opening for a live man. Give age, 
family, experience, salary, how soon you could come and full 
references in first letter. 

Address “TL, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—WELL EDUCATED AND 
Experienced stenographer and invoice clerk in lumber sales 
department, Manufacturers’ Office, Central Wisconsin. Give 
full particulars and references. 

Address “LL, 60,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Mahogany lumber inspectors who are American citizens; not 
subject to draft; steady employment for competent men, 
HUDDL ee MARSH MAHOGANY CO., 
3 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


a LIVE WIRE 
To take entire charge of a very large, well equipped and up- 
to-date box factory, in the Kast, one who can produce results. 
State age, qualifications, and salary expected. 
Address “TL, 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
With lumber experience and education, for position as corre- 
spondent and assistant to sales manager. 
UTLEY-HOLLOWAY COMPANY, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—YARDMAN 
Retail yard Northern Ills. Age, salary, experience first letter, 
Address “LL. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT 
In lumber yard and hardware store, having some knowledge 
of bookkeeping. In Central Illinois. 
Address “T,, 51,” care AMBRICAN L.UMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With Lumber office experience. Must be exempt from draft. 
JOYCE LUMBER CO., Clinton, Iowa. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LOG BUYER AND 
Timber Cruiser. Give age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “K, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill foreman. Must be able to set up machine on 
different kinds of work — look after the shipping of about 
40,000 feet a day. Addr 
BLACK WARRIOR ‘LUMBER CO., Knoxwood, Ala. 


WANTED—PRACTICAL PLANING-MILL MAN 
Capable taking care of machines, setting up, making own 
knives take entire charge, large southern mill, good live, 
healthy town, steady work, experience north preferred. 

Address “K, 56,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RETAIL YARD MANAGERS WANTED. 
One for one large town—one for a small town. Both very 
desirable locations in Iowa. State age, nationality and 
salary desired. Address “G. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED 


Wanted—FExperienced graders familiar with Western and 









































California White Pine rules. Good wages, tA work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPAN Westwood, 
uassen County, Calif. 

WANTED 
Energetic Experienced Shipping Clerk—Large new Pine 
plant Mississippi. 


Address “K, 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—MAHOGANY LUMBER INSPECTORS 
Familiar with National Rules. 
LEWIS THOMPSON & care INC. 
Riker and Steinway Aves., Astoria, L. L., 'N. Y. 


MARCH 1ST. 

Shipping Clerk and General Warehouse Foreman, Millwork 
Jobbing plant. Splendid location middle West. Exceptional 
opportunity. Give full particulars. 

Address “MILLWORK,” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
For single band saw mill in northern New Mexico. Should 
be familiar with handling Mexican labor and must be experi- 
enced in piling and loading out pine lumber. Address giv- 
ing experience, references and salary wanted, 
THE HALLACK & oe LUMBER co., 
La Madera, New Mexico. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Retail Yard Foreman. Must be thoroughly experienced and 
a hustler. Must know grades and capable of handling men, 
getting out orders and getting results. State age, married 
or single and experience. Give full particulars and salary 
wanted. Answer in handwriting. 
Address “G. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good referenc 
Apply I, STEPHENSON CO. TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


WANTED—GOOD LIVE WIRE 
Who is a practical Box Manufacturer, to take an interest and 
assume the management of Box Company now organizing 
to operate a factory in the upper part of the lower peninsula 
of Michigan. Ample supply of lumber to be had at reason- 
able prices for at least a run of twenty years. 
Address “H,. 50,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 


For Sash, Door and Interior Trim Factory doing high grade 
mill work; One who has the ability to list accurately and 
price correctly ; whose personality is such as to inspire the 
confidence of the public and the interest of the customer ; 
withal a salesman capable of taking charge of the estimat- 
ing department and getting results. Answer ia own hand 
giving experience, references, age and salary expected, 
Address “G. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 
A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous other 
things which they will sell cheap. <A small advertisement 
would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you con- 
siderable money should you be in the market, 
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WANTED—BAND RESAW FILER 


Prefer one experienced in box factory work caring for band 
resaw, planers, circular saws, etc. To competent man can 
guarantee steady employment. Flease state wages, exper- 


tence, etc, 
Address AMERICAN STOVEBOARD COMPANY, 
Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


WANTED—-MACHINIST 
Sawmill and R, R. shop, above draft age. Capable-of handling 
men and machinery, also acetylene welding torch, 40 M ca- 
pacity mill. State salary and reference first letter, Healthy 
town. Long job. oan salary. March 1, 
Address L. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED — IN NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
An all around machine man. Must be a good sticker man, 
able to lay out sash and doors and do repair work. Steady 
employment for sober man, 

Address “L, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EDGERMAN, GRADER AND SETTER WANTED 


At new sixty thousand foot pine band mill in northern 
California, 
Address 


Wall 
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“K, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 
Of experience for Chicago wholesale yard and Canadian 
manufacturer to call regularly on car and cargo trade of 
Lake Erie between Detroit and the Tonawandas. Must be 
familiar with Northern White Pine, Norway Pine, Hemlock 
and preferably Georgian Bay Canadian Lumber and Lath 
products, State experience. Give reference and salary ex- 





rected, 

Address “L, 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—SALESMAN 

For sash, door and interior trim factory. One who is cap- 


able of sting and figuring any size job. 

territory. 

application. 
Address 


Mississippi Valley 
Give experience, references and salary wanted with 


“K, 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED 
Competent Sash and Door Salesman. 
Able to figure ordinary plan work, 
Address “T), 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Indiana territory. 
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ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
Desires permanent position with lumber company in South 
or Southwest. Long experience handling accounts, payrolls, 
credits, collections, claims. Married, reliable, capable, ex- 
empted, and best re co ces. 

Address . 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
proposition. Saw Mill Operation and Sales, 12 








Open for 


years’ experience Northern and Southern Hardwoods. Age 
32, married. 
Address “L, 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER : 
Yard Manager or Billing Clerk by a young man. Seven 
years’ experience in Lumber and Millwork. Al references. 

Address “T,, 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED BAND GANG AND 
Resaw filer. Good references. Guaranteed satisfaction in 
frozen hardwood. 
Address “L, 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ° 


LUMBER AUDITOR 
15 years’ continuous record in yellow pine manufacture and 
wholesale. 38 years old, married. Salary to start, $3,000 a 
year. Will invest $8,600 or $10,000 after investigation. 
Good references. Can. oe wk position immediately. 
Address ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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EXPERIENCED MANAGER OF SALES 
Hardwoods or Pine, Domestic or Export. Good on grades, 
sales, credits, claims and collections. Excellent correspondent, 
highly successful selling direct from office. 

Address “DPD. 29." care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
Auditor with saw or planing mill. Several years’ office ex- 
perience, 3 years as bookkeeper and cashier with saw and 
planing mill and one year with smal! sawmill, part time in the 
woods and part time in the mill. 

Address “K, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By lumberman with 12 years’ experience as Accountant, Cor- 
respondent and Stenographer. Second to none and services 
absolutely guaranteed. 
Address “L. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MAN FORTY YEARS OF AGE WITH 
Wide experience as salaried officer in purchase, sale and han- 
dling of timber properties and in manufacture of lumber (last 
ten years in Southern pine) desires new connection in man- 
agerial capacity, with interest in the business. Will either 
purchase or take a working interest. Is accustomed to han- 
dling men and fully qualified for executive position. Can 
furnish satisfactory references as to integrity, reliability, ex- 
perience, competency and industry. 
Address “L. 62." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALES MANAGER SOUTHERN HARDWOOD AND 

Yellow Pine, also capable executive in any other department 

in manufacturing and wholesaling of lumber. Open for at- 

tractive proposition. Change desired; good reasons. Mar- 

ried; age thirty-three. 
Address 














“T,, 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TREASURER AND GENERAL MANAGER 


Of retail yard doing $45,000 per month has disposed of his 
interests and will be at liberty January first. Desire execu- 
tive position in similar concern or with a line yard concern. 
Have never had over 90 days’ business on my books and now 
have but 32 days. 


Address “B. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





SAW MILL DESIGNER AND BUILDER 
With twenty years’ experience and millwrights will be open 
for a position. References given, 
Address “B. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





A NO. ONE CASHIER & BOOKKEEPER WANTS 
on, Now employed; 38; married; family. Desires 
yetter salary. 


Address “L. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 37 
Wants position. Can sell the goods and get the money. 
Married. Good references. ; 
Address “LL. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PRACTICAL, COMPETENT LUMBERMAN 
With broad retail experience, long, continuous and clean 
record with one concern, is open for position as Buyer or 
Assistant Manager with good Line Yard Company. : 

Address “LL. 67,” care AMMRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—POSITION AS STORE MANAGER 
Fifteen years’ experience. Now employed as cashier large 
corporation. Thirty-five years of age; married. 
Address “TL. 64," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WANTED—POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT. 

Six years with present company logging level and _ hilly 
country. 383 years of age; married, with family; strictly 
sober; best of reference furnished. : 

LEE J. TIMBERLAKE, 
2724 Hazel Street, Texarkana, Texas. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER 
Owner of line yards. You can secure the personal services 
of an expert lumber buyer at small cost to you. At present 
buying for string of nine yards. WBighteen years’ lumber ex- 
perience, Thirteen years as traveling lumber salesman. 
Familiar with grades, prices and reputation of a great many 
mills, Let me explain my plan. . 
Address “K. 79," care AMMRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION—WANTED 
By experienced Hardwood Lumber Salesman, married, age 
84, to represent high class manufacturer in Chicago and sur- 
rounding territory. Best references from former employers. 
Address “L. 76,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By wide awake, sober man as Master Mechanic in South. 
First class engineer.: Understand upkeep all types locomo- 
tives and machine shop management. Fast in emergencies, 
Now employed in above capacity. 
Address “LL. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MANAGER WANTS CONNECTION 
With Manufacturer who is needing services of a Manager 
that has tried and long experience in every phase and detail 
of Lumber Manufacture, from tree to finished product. Hard- 
wood or pine. T have gotten results where others have failed. 
My services will satisfy. Can come after Feb. 1st. Best 
references. Address 
723 EAST MAGNOLIA ST., Arcadia, Fla. 


POSITION WANTED WITH WHOLESALERS OR 
Mill in south by young man 21 years old, not subject to draft, 
as assistant bookkeeper or stenographer. Three years’ experi- 
ence in lumber business. : 

Address “K, 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER 
Of manufacture or superintendent by stock sash and door 
manufacturer, 85 vears of age, married, 25 years of practical 
experience; past 13 as executive of the above order, Worked 
my way up from a machine hand. Understand fully all 
machinery, planing, routing, billing and bonus systems, pro- 
duction and shop costs and Jabor, Fully up to date on all 
modern and effective methods. 
Address “HA. 58.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PRACTICAL BAND SAW FILER 
Wanted Position filing saws in any size mill. Two or more 
Bands. Gang-and Band resnws can be included. Address 
“MICHIGAN FILER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS 
Salesmanager or manager branch sales office for yellow pine 
or const woods by experienced salesmanager with wide trade 
acquaintance of long and favorable standing from Missouri 
river east, especially Chicago and east. Best references, 
Address “K. 63,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
































: BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Twelve years’ experience in all kinds of timber. Familiar 
with ship timber. BOX 522, Beaumont, Texas. 


FIRST CLASS BAND OR ROTARY FILER 


Wants position. Can eome at once. 
i, Address “K. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 








EXPERIENCED LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Desires position with Pennsylvanian concern. Age 30, mar- 
ried. Class 4 in draft. State salary and location in first 
letter. Al reference and bond. : 

Address “K. 77,” care AMPRICAN LUMBPRMAN. 


A FILER THAT CAN SHOW HIGH RESULTS 
On bands or high speed circular would like to contract with 
some good mill company about March Ist. 

Address “G. 63.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION IN SALES DEPT. 
Lumber office. Have had eight years’ experience in stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping and lumber sales, 

Address “G. 77,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION WANTED—4JAN. 15 
By man with 18 years’ experience in manufacturing and 
wholesaling Northern and Southern hardwoods, National In- 
spection References furnished, 
Address “B. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION WITH COMPANY 
Affording good chance for advancement. Experienced book- 
keeper and assistant office manager. Now employed by lum- 
ber concern. Not subject to draft. 

Address “R, 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ESTIMATOR OR SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Sash, Door and Interior Finish Mill. Experienced in perspec- 
tive, scale and detail drawings, Estimating, Billing and Con- 
struction. Familiar with high grade work. 
Address “K, 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER & INSPECTOR 
Of hardwood lumber. Fifteen years experience. Best of 
reference as to character and ability. 

Address “H. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION A 1 BOOKKEEPER 
Above draft age, married, at present employed, best of refer- 
ences from present and past employers. 

Address “H. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, cars, 
rails etc. If you don’t want anything you may have some- 
thing to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you want 
or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the Wanted and 
For Sale Department of the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, Pub- 
lished every Saturday—goes everywhere. Write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





YOUNG MAN, OF GOOD APPEARANCE 
Initiative, versatile and thorough lumber experience. Not 
subject to draft. Sales or outside work preferred. Willing 
and capable to learn. Address 

“FOR MUTUAL SATISFACTION,” 
Care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT AS MANAGER 
Of Line Yard. Best of reference. Married, small family. 
Address “H. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


FIRST CLASS BAND OR CIRCULAR SAWYER 
Wants Job on right hand rig with Company who is willing 
to pay first class wages to a man that can get quality and 
quantity from a rig. Strictly sober. First class reference. 

Address “SAWYER,” care AMERICAN "“LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS COMMISSARY MANAGER 
And lumber accountant desires change. Gilt edge references 
and bond; prefer to remain in Southern states; would accept 


position in either capacity. 
Address P. O. BOX 392, Covington, La. 
POSITION WANTED 


By experienced lumber salesman, single, age 31, to represent 
high-class lumber manufacturing concern in Chicago and 
other eastern territory. Can furnish gilt-edge recommenda- 
tion from former employers. Have every facility and well 
equipped to render valuable services. 

Address “M, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a mill, 
any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 
Address “M. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























= SXPSRENCED SAW MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
ants situa rst ss be 
aac ener on in first class band mill. Capable of handling 
Address “K. 50." care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 
HAVE SEVERAL THOUSAND DOLLARS TO 
Invest with services. in going wood working plant. Twelve 
years’ experience—office. shop and road. 
ddress “K. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
employee or employment write us, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 





FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
GIVEN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


We will make liberal advance payments on lumber as it is 
put in pile, we to sell the lumber. We have a well-estab- 
lished sales organization that reaches all markets, particu- 
larly the consuming trade. Any lumber manufacturer wish- 
ing to place himself in a financial position to operate steadily, 
or enlarge his operation, and market his lumber at the best 
market price obtainable from time to time, will find it to his 
interest to write us. 


Address “H. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED 

Oak cross ties, switch ties, car stock, planking, etc. Oak, 
ash, hiskory, gum and Poplar, all thicknesses and grades, 
We are constantly in the market for material of this kind, 
also wagon dimension stock, long oak timber sawed and hewn 
both red and white oak. Inspection as loaded, payment at 
car side. What have you to offer? Write nearest office. 

W. B. CRANE COMPANY, 

Chicago, P. O. Box 67, Ashland, Ky., Jonesboro, Ark. 


FLOORING WANTED—MARCH, APRIL SHIPMENT 
cg pay cash for the following. Quote Boston delivered 
prices : 
50 M 24%” Clear Maple Fig. 
50 M x34" #1 Maple Fig. 4’ up long. 
15 M 24%” Cl. Quartered White Oak. 
15 M 24” Clear Birch. 
11 M 24%” Clear Red Birch. 
Address “T,, 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WE WANT INCH CHERRY 
And will pay cash and send our man to inspect. 
THE CHERRY LUMBER COMPANY, 
St. Bernard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—FUEL WOOD AND CORDWOOD 
Of all kinds, anywhere, dry or green. Pay cash. Good prices. 
I. F. AMES, Room 830, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR BLACK WALNUT 
Logs 14” and up diameter, 4% ft. and longer. We inspect at 
loading point and pay cast 


BREECE VENEER COMPANY, Kenova, W. Va. 
WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 


500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6’ 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


WE BUY OAK, BASS, POPLAR, ETC., FOR CASH 
Give full description, age, thickness, widths, lengths, quan- 
tities, lowest prices. Do you want codperation or representa- 
tion in Eastern markets? 
GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—1 15” NO. 2 COM. & BTR. BEECH 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4 #1, #2 and #3 Tupelo, Gum, Poplar, Cotton- 
wood, Basswood, Beech, Birch, Maple, Elm. Send us your 
offers. JOHN J. ANDERSON LUMBER CO., 

Chicago, Il. 
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WANTED—TO BUY 
8 cars 6/4” Log Run Beech 
2 cars 8/4” Sound Wormy Chestnut 
DUHLMEIER BROS. & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—POPLAR 
4/4 and 6/4 thick: No. 1 Common and number Common 
grades. GAMBLE BROS., Inc., Highland Park, Ky. 





WANTED—TO CONTRACT ; : 
For blocks of 500 M ft. or more White or Western Soft Pine. 
Spruce or Hemlock, mostly 4/4—stock widths preferred. Can 
use in grades of #3, #4 or Box, rough, dressed and resawn. 
Willing to advance to responsible mills. All stock to be 
shipped by July 31st, 1918, or paid for. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MEN WANTED 

If you are looking for a situation, advertise in the Wanted 
Employment department. Watch the employees’ column each 
week. Good jobs for the right men. : 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
2ago, Ill. 

WANTED—OAK RAILROAD MATERIAL 

To sawmill men who cut Red or White Oak: We pay cash 
and give mill inspection for OAK Railroad Material, includ- 
ing car stock, switch ties, cross-ties and planking. Write us 
for further information. 

ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO., 
1101 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


2 CARS 2x2x30” CLEAR OAK SQUARES 
‘ars 8/4” Sound Wormy Plain White Oak 
ears 8” Sound Wormy Plain White Oak 
ears 4/4” Log Run Butternut 
ears 4/4” Sound Wormy Chestnut 
cars 4/4” No. 3 Common Chestnut : 
DUHLMEIER BROS. & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—TO BUY FUEL WOOD : 
All kinds, for shipment to Chicago. Prompt pay. Good 
prices. Write COVEY DURHAM COAL CoO., 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED 
1” 1st & 2nd and No. 1 Common Quartered White Oak, also 
vertical grain or rift, 8, 9 & 10’ to 14’ long inclusive. Could 
use a few cars all 10 ft. Write fully describing stock for 
lengths and average widths. Pay cash. 
E. L. EDWARDS LUMBER CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 
The following: 
4/4 to 12/4 Log Run White Pine. , 
4/4. 5/4, 6/4 No. 3 Com. Poplar, Basswood, Buckeye, ¢ hest- 
nut, Gum, Spruce, and White Pine, Rough Dressed and Re- 
sawn, Send us your offers 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 


Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 to 
12x20—40, including also tables of freights, weights and 
lumber, shingle, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and 
the different log scales. Twenty-five cents postpaid; five 
copies, $1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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